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PREFACE 

WHEN  a  ship  is  launched  it  is  usual  to 
thank  those  who  come  to  wish  Godspeed. 

Likewise  when  a  book  is  launched  it 
would  be  pleasant  for  the  writer  if  he 
could  thank  those  who  have  lent  hope 
and  courage. 

But  I  have  only  space  to  name  collec- 
tively those  editors  who  befriended  the 
essays  when  they  appeared  in  separate 
form  ;  also  especially  giving  my  grateful 
thanks  to  Mr.  Thring,  Secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Authors,  and  to  Mr.  Hansard 
Watt. 

Some  beginners  plead  inexperience  and 
incapacity  :  in  my  own  case  I  feel  that 
these  defects  will  make  their  presence  felt 
too  well  for  further  comment. 
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8  PREFACE 

Also  I  have  one  extra  and  particular 
handicap  added  to  the  rest :  every  one 
must  wither  in  the  searing  and  destructive 
light  of  comparison — therefore  people  who 
try  to  write  should  avoid  having  clever 
parents :  this  is  a  precaution  which  I  have 
neglected  to  take,  a  want  of  forethought 
which  makes  me  start  at  a  special  dis- 
advantage. 

And  so  my  little  ship  goes  out  to  sea. 
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SAMPHIRE 

AUTHORESSES   v.   AUTHORS 

THERE  is  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
British  Public  that  women,  as  a  rule, 
cannot  write  as  well  as  men,  and  this 
amounts  to  it  being  considered  almost 
an  established  fact.  For  the  British 
Public  has  a  sound  and  thorough  mind 
of  the  consistency  of  well-made  por- 
ridge :  a  condensed  mixture  of  thor- 
oughly wholesome  ingredients,  solid 
perhaps  to  the  foreign  eye,  but  free  from 
all  surprises  and  strange  flavours.  Hence 
an  idea  soon  loses  its  fugitive  character 
and  sinks  into  the  more  solid  form  of  an 
opinion. 
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12  SAMPHIRE 

Any  authoress  herself  would  naturally 
deny  this  at  once.  She  would  say  that 
her  sex  equals  (if  not  surpasses)  man  in 
the  realm  of  letters.  She  would  even 
offer  to  draw  up  a  list  of  male  literary 
genius,  each  opposed  by  a  female  rival 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  page. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  nowadays  few 
women  enjoy  possessing  even  the  title 
of  authoress.  They  all  wish  to  be  known 
either  as  "author"  or  "writer." 

My  opinion,  unasked  and  valueless,  is 
this  :  that  the  question  is  chiefly  a  matter 
of  surroundings. 

It  is  true  that  difficulties  as  to  punctua- 
tion and  lack  of  plot  bring  many  women 
to  grief — though  others  arrive  at  celebrity 
(if  not  at  distinction)  by  ignoring  these 
cruel  obstacles. 

But  above  all  it  is  their  surroundings,  so 
different  from  those  of  any  male  aspirant, 
that  check  the  budding  career  of  many  a 
female  genius. 
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Remember  that  these  do  not  receive, 
as  a  rule,  the  classic  education  that  fosters 
"  style  "  ;  theirs  is  one  that  inculcates 
learning  perhaps,  but  frowns  upon  a 
sense  of  humour  (widely  different,  we 
would  repeat,  from  a  sense  of  the  humorous, 
which  is  fairly  common  now)  and  looks 
askance  at  the  wisdom  of  wit.  Have  we 
ever  met  a  female  Birr  ell  ? 

But  it  is  with  the  surroundings  of  the 
would-be  writer  that  we  have  to  deal ; 
and  I  repeat  that  it  is  these  that  make 
the  man  and  mar  the  woman. 

Full  of  this  opinion  I  set  out  in  search 
of  material  to  prove  it.  For,  true  to  my 
sex,  I  hasten  to  state  my  opinion  first 
and  my  reasons  afterwards.  I  here  set 
down  the  results  of  my  observations. 

The  would-be  authoress  rises  very  early ; 
having  heard  that  the  brain  works  best 
in  the  morning  in  a  pure  atmosphere, 
and  hoping  to  be  undisturbed,  goes  down 
to  an  icy  room  where  she  lights  a  fire ; 
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of  the  amateur  kind  that  is  all  smoke  and 
nothing  else.  But  the  "  divine  fire " 
burns  hot  within,  and  the  manuscript  is 
begun.  The  Bread  -  winner  slumbers 
above.  He  has  been  firmly  told  not  to 
molest  or  disturb  the  Idea,  but  to  rise, 
breakfast,  and  leave,  in  peace. 

7  a.m.  The  Idea  is  slowly  wriggling 
from  the  pencil  to  the  paper ;  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  birth  of  Gar- 
gantua. 

Entrance  of  the  housemaid,  with  a  re- 
proachful look  on  seeing  that  her  domain 
has  actually  been  invaded  by  one  of  the 
proprietors. 

She  coughs  ;  but  it  takes  more  than 
that  to  disturb  the  Idea. 

"  If  you  had  only  told  me,  'm,"  she 
breaks  out  at  length  ;  "  the  fire  could 
easily  have  been  lit ;  the  smoke  now  is 
something  awful,  and  you  look  perished." 
Polite  disclaimer.  "  Well,  I  suppose  that 
I  had  better  leave  tidying  the  writing 
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table  (oh,  horror  !)  and  just  get  on  with 
my  work." 

(Thus  it  is  seen  that  even  here  the 
authoress  is  not  taken  seriously  ;  since 
the  outrage  called  "  tidying  her  writing- 
table  "  is  looked  upon  as  play.) 

The  toilette  of  the  sitting-room  proceeds. 
It  consists  of  nerve-jarring  sounds :  sweep- 
ing, nicking,  shaking,  and  moving  furni- 
ture ;  ending  with  several  hearty  blows 
delivered  at  the  unoffending  sofa  cushions. 
But  all  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
dusting,  which  is  conducted  in  strenuous 
silence,  except  for  the  taking  up  and 
setting  down  of  the  object  dusted,  and 
for  the  irritating  rustle  of  the  duster.  At 
last,  crash !  and  down  comes  a  china 
vase.  "Well,  now,  just  think  of  that 
happening!  "  exclaims  the  wrecker;  "and 
all  along  of  your  being  in  the  room.  It 
does  give  me  such  a  turn  to  see  you  sitting 
there,  ?m."  And  so  by  this  compliment 
is  the  authoress  turned  into  the  culprit. 
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The  whole  array  of  objects  in  the  room 
are  then  dusted  all  over  again ;  pre- 
sumably to  pass  through  that  ordeal  of 
touch  in  which  one  of  their  number  has 
just  failed  so  signally.  The  authoress 
timidly  suggests  that  enough  has  been 
done;  on  which,  after  one  long  last 
caress  to  the  glass  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  with  the  disturbing  duster,  the 
housemaid  reproachfully  leaves  the 
room. 

7.30.  Departure  of  the  Bread-winner. 
At  the  same  moment  orchestral  sounds 
denote  the  awakening  of  the  Offspring. 

8  a.m.  Universal  breakfast.  The  post 
arrives,  and  the  weekly  books  of  half 
a  dozen  tradesmen  are  laid  before  the 
authoress.  These  require  careful  study. 
They  are  therefore  resolutely  put  aside. 
The  authoress,  now  satisfied  that  the 
drawing-room  is  untenable  as  a  strategic 
position,  roams  over  the  house  to  find 
another. 
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Dining-room.  Undergoing  the  process 
of  clearing  away  and  "  being  done  "  (see 
"Drawing-room,  7  a.m."). 

Study.  Unhabitable  on  account  of  mas- 
culine paraphernalia.  (The  Bread-winner 
has  a  pretty  taste  for  mechanics.) 

Bedrooms.     See  "Drawing-room,  7a.m." 

Conservatory.  Temporarily  occupied  by 
male  and  female  bicycles,  mowing  machine, 
and  perambulator. 

There  remains  the  bathroom,  and  thither 
the  authoress  climbs  with  the  MS. 

The  linoleum  floor  is  both  damp  and 
slippery.  From  the  free  outer  air  mounts 
the  exhilarating  smell  of  kippered  her- 
rings ;  also  the  household's  conversation, 
conducted  as  though  by  megaphone.  The 
Sunshine  of  the  Home  (a  literary  term  for 
an  infant :  —  teething)  protests  loudly 
against  the  world  in  general. 

10  a.m.  Run  to  ground  by  housemaid. 
"  Fancy  you  here,  Jm."  It  appears  that 
the  cook  is  anxious  for  an  interview.  She 
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follows,  leading  the  Bread-winner's  dog, 
panting,  by  the  collar. 

"  Please,  'm,  keep  this  dog  downstairs 
I  can't.  The  moment  his  master's  eye 
is  off  him  an  evil  spirit  seems  to  enter  in 
and  the  breakfast  kidneys  go."  Sym- 
pathetic, if  harassed,  remarks  about  the 
high  price  of  kidneys.  *'  And  you  may 
well  say  so,  mum.  Only  yesterday  I  said 
to  Mr.  Brown  (the  butcher),  'The  price 
of  kidneys  passes  belief.'  And  he  an- 
swered civilly  enough,  '  It  is  the  same 
everywhere.  All  the  world  over  the  sheep 
have  but  two  and  every  one  is  always 
after  them.'  Excuse  me,  'm,  for  I  see 
you  are  doing  accounts.  But  you  have 
clean  forgotten  the  Bill  of  Fare  Book." 

This  further  literary  achievement  criti- 
cised, the  dog,  rendering  writing  impos- 
sible, is  chained  to  the  garden  paling  ; 
arousing  pointed  remarks  from  passers-by 
upon  the  needless  severity  sometimes 
exercised  towards  dumb  animals.  Here, 
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while  awaiting  his  master's  return,  he 
rends  the  air  (with  his  yelps)  and,  inci- 
dentally, the  trousers  of  the  baker's  boy. 
Wearily  the  authoress  returns  to  the 
top  floor  to  be  met  by  a  breathless  nurse 
carrying  the  convulsed  infant.  "  Poor 
lamb — he  has  given  himself  such  a  knock. 
He  was  so  fretful  this  morning,  nothing 
seemed  to  please  him.  So,  seeing  some 
waste  paper  (!!!)  in  the  bathroom,  I 
thought  that  you  would  not  mind  him 
having  it  to  draw  on.  And  then  he  must 
needs  go  and  knock  his  precious  head, 
after  turning  on  the  water  (when  my  back 
was  turned)  to  swim  the  paper  in  the 
bath." 


ABOUT    SALONS 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  many  women  of 
the  present  day  secretly  long  to  hold  a 
salon.  They  find  something  irresistibly 
attractive  in  the  vision  of  well-lit  rooms 
full  of  clever  and  attractive  people  :  here 
a  game  of  cards,  there  the  sparkling  of 
epigrams:  a  duel  of  wit  between  two 
brilliant  beings  surrounded  by  an  ap- 
preciative circle  of  admirers ;  over  there 
a  talented  artist  receiving  the  congratula- 
tions of  those  who  have  seen  his  latest 
picture,  and  still  more  fervid  praise  from 
those  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  privilege. 
By  the  fire  stands  a  poet  reciting  some 
choice  verses  to  an  attentive  group ; 
and,  in  the  distance,  faint  music  speaks 
of  a  patronage  that  is  not  accorded  to 

one  or  two  of  the  muses  alone ;    while 
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in  the  secret  chambers  of  her  imagination 
the  visionary  sees  a  charming  picture  of 
herself — as  hostess — gracefully  reclining 
upon  a  brocaded  sofa  and  receiving  the 
homage  and  compliments  of  her  apprecia- 
tive guests. 

Let  us  try  to  realise  the  modern  ob- 
stacles to  such  a  scheme :  amongst  the 
chief  being  absence  of  leisure ;  for  such 
an  element  there  is  no  room  in  our  lives 
now  ;  and  without  leisure  there  can  be 
no  salon.  I  imagine  that  it  must  take 
time  to  compose  a  literary  gem  that  is 
to  be  recited  before  the  scathing  and 
merciless  criticism  of  an  audience  com- 
posed entirely  of  intimate  personal  friends. 

Again,  how  was  the  repartee  managed  ? 
Did  you  retire  to  a  distant  chair  and  hatch 
an  epigram,  so  to  speak  ?  Or  did  you 
bring  it  with  you  written  down  ? 

Either  practice  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to-day  :  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  reason  already  given  (the  lack  of 
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time).  How  would  it  be  possible  for 
any  one,  however  clever,  to  hatch  an 
epigram  between  the  items  of  a  crowded 
evening — dinner  party,  opera,  dances — 
during  which  the  salon  itself  could  only 
be  squeezed  in  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Unthinkable  !  As  to  the  second  instance, 
if  the  wit  were  a  woman — pockets  being 
now  extinct,  where  would  she  conceal 
and  carry  the  witticism — in  the  case  of  a 
written  jest  ?  Also,  have  we,  men  and 
women,  handwritings  that  we  can  read 
ourselves  ?  Print  is  out  of  the  question  : 
a  typewritten  bon  mot  would  look  most 
suspicious. 

Then  we  come  to  another  problem : 
the  fatal  facility  of  movement  at  the 
present  time.  Years  ago  sedan  chairs 
and  chariots  caused  movement  to  be 
cumbersome  ;  the  fashion,  both  in  clothes 
and  vehicles,  made  it  difficult  to  speed 
from  one  entertainment  to  another  :  the 
mere  setting  out  from  home  was  a  little 
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ceremony  in  itself ;  while  the  slightest 
doubt  about  the  sobriety  of  your  chair- 
men or  the  quality  of  the  weather  gave 
you  pause — and  your  hostess  breathing- 
space.  In  any  case  what  was  known  as 
"  society  "  being  comparatively  small,  her 
mind  was  fairly  at  ease.  Nowadays  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  five  or  six  hundred 
people  splashing  up  in  motors  on  the 
rainiest  night. 

You  naturally  argue  that  the  hostess 
should  restrict  her  invitations  ;  but  this 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  dangerous.  She 
would  run  the  risk  of  some  disappointed 
and  embittered  intellect  starting  an  op- 
position party,  making  a  point  of  poaching 
upon  her  preserves  and  of  snatching  her 
brightest  stars.  Also,  she  could  not  risk 
withholding  invitations  for  fear  of  any 
one  possessing  some  spark  of  intelligence 
which  had  hitherto  eluded  her  detection, 
and  which  a  few  experiences  of  salon  life 
might  draw  forth — just  as  that  odd,  dry 
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plant  the  rose  of  Jericho  suddenly  expands 
when  placed  in  a  glass  of  fresh  water. 

Imagine  your  annoyance  if  Cousin 
Virginia,  denied  the  entree  to  your 
"  Saturday  evenings,"  delighted  a  rival 
assembly  with  an  exquisite  satire  upon 
the  British  Constitution  ?  Or  suppose 
you  to  have  purposely  forgotten  the 
address  of  that  shadow  over  your  child- 
hood and  adolescence — the  family  friend 
— and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  is  blighted 
(and  just  think  how  easily  an  English 
Sunday  can  be  blighted)  by  hearing  that 
he  gratified  that  same  ruthless  competitor 
by  rendering,  unasked,  a  spirited  glee 
with  matchless  grace — as  a  solo ;  ac- 
complishing this  unique  effort — the  perfect 
rendering  of  tenor,  bass,  and  falsetto — to 
the  universal  stupefaction.  Then  there 
are  the  modern  laws  of  copyright.  Let 
us  assume  that  after  much  trouble  you 
have  induced  a  playwright  to  oblige  with 
a  little  playlet,  and  that  you  have  (perhaps 
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with  less  trouble)  induced  him  to  act  the 
principal  part  therein.  He  would  be 
terribly  upset  by  finding  that  it  had  all 
been  cabled  immediately  to  America, 
and  that  after  this  one  performance, 
given  gratis,  all  his  hopes  of  emolument 
would  have  vanished.  Shakespeare,  of 
course,  is  a  handy  resource  where  catas- 
trophes of  this  kind  are  to  be  avoided  ; 
but  then  Shakespeare  would  be  a  little 
old-fashioned  in  an  up-to-date  salon,  and 
could  not,  I  fear,  act  as  a  draw.  Then 
would  you,  as  hostess,  be  able  to  stand 
the  strain  of  encouraging,  soothing,  and 
flattering  all  the  rival  talent  ? — a  labour 
arduous  enough  to  turn  any  woman's 
hair  grey,  which  of  course  did  not  matter 
in  the  days  of  powdered  wigs. 

I  confess  to  being  a  heretic  about  salons. 
Surely  time  has  handed  us  down  softened 
and  flattered  pictures  concerning  this 
form  of  entertainment.  You  know  the 
portraits  of  the  Dutch  school  ?  The 
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originals  must  have  been  singularly  un- 
pleasant-looking persons — for  the  most 
part :  the  male  beings  generally  belonging 
to  that  type  erroneously  reputed  to 
be  beloved  of  women — namely,  of  the 
masterful  kind  ;  and  the  females  usually 
of  the  cow-elephant  variety.  Yet  we 
stand  lost  in  admiration  now  that  they 
have  been  softened  and  mellowed  by 
the  kindly  hand  of  the  centuries,  and 
people,  both  those  who  know  and  other- 
wise, would  make  any  sacrifice  to  possess 
one  of  these  masterpieces. 

I  am  sure,  if  I  had  lived  in  the  days  of 
salons,  that  in  the  improbable  event  of  re- 
ceiving an  invitation  to  one,  I  should  have 
found  the  evening  excessively  tedious.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
avoid  sharing  the  immense  boredom  of 
those  who  were,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
character  of  audience,  and  who,  having 
nothing  to  contribute  to  the  programme, 
came  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  rather  of 
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fashion,  and  in  order  to  talk  about  it 
next  day.  They,  however,  would  be  less 
depressing  than  others  who,  having  noth- 
ing to  say,  were  nevertheless  unable  to 
refrain  from  saying  it.  At  an  entertain- 
ment of  this  description  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  successful  effort  at  exit :  and  so 
one  would  sit  through  several  hours  of 
mental  affliction  caused  by  the  "  original  " 
blank  verse,  "  original  "  musical  composi- 
tion, and  "  original  "  scintillating  con- 
versation of  one's  friends  ;  the  last  greatly 
helped  by  quotations,  since  inverted 
commas  are  fortunately  only  visible  in 
print. 

Of  course,  Time  has  also  obliterated 
the  politely  concealed  yawns,  the  tactless 
if  friendly  welcome  of  old  chestnuts,  the 
coldness  when  jests  fell  flat,  and  the 
unseemly  dash  for  supper  as  a  longed-for 
termination  to  the  proceedings — deplored 
only  by  the  baulked  raconteur  who,  having 
laboriously  led  up  to  his  best  story,  was 
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prevented  from  telling  it  by  the  general 
exodus. 

We  still  possess  the  lovely  old  furniture, 
the  attractive  snuff-boxes,  the  beautiful 
embroideries  of  that  bygone  age ;  and,  if 
they  could  only  speak,  much  illusion  might 
be  swept  away.  We  should  probably 
realise  how  many  of  these  social  efforts 
had  failed,  while  others  (notably  those 
organised  by  ladies  whose  capabilities 
are  best  described  by  saying  that  they 
belonged  rather  to  that  order  of  salon 
to  which  the  word  "  lit  "  is  affixed  in  the 
French  language)  lost  the  high  intellectual 
atmosphere  with  which  they  were  origin- 
ally surrounded  ;  and,  finally,  how  many 
more,  mercifully  forgotten,  died  of  their 
own  dulness  ? 

Upon  the  whole  our  own  bran-pie  form 
of  entertainment  offers  far  more  oppor- 
tunity for  joyous  anticipation  and  amuse- 
ment :  the  dinner  parties  where  nobody 
is  ever  introduced  to  any  one,  and  where 
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you  may  be  sitting  next  to  the  long-sought 
ideal  at  last,  or — what  is,  of  course,  far 
more  fun — to  the  exact  opposite ;  the 
dances  where  you  rush  up  to  the  ballroom 
— shaking  hands  with  one  unknown,  and 
taking  equally  rapid  flight  downstairs 
after  having  circled  round  a  crowded 
floor  to  the  strains  of  a  band  playing  at 
express  speed,  sampled  the  garden — if 
there  is  one  (there  need  not  be  the  same 
hurry  about  this) — and  so  on  to  some 
other  gaiety  elsewhere. 

Foreigners  complain  about  our  want 
of  manners  :  we  should  instantly  retort 
by  commenting  upon  their  lack  of  imagina- 
tion. For  what  can  be  so  exciting  and 
so  full  of  possibilities  as  the  unknown, 
whether  in  hostess  or  anything  else  ? 
If,  as  some  cynics  pretend,  the  reality  is 
never  worth  the  dream — please  leave  us 
the  dream :  the  possible  beginning  of 
friendship  or  something  more  (this  of 
course  is  addressed  to  spinsters  only), 
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the  sudden  meeting  with  the  spirits  of 
mirth  and  merriment,  and,  better  still,  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  a  kindred  spirit :  all 
these  amid  the  struggle  and  squash  or  revels, 
where,  according  to  our  unique  British 
custom,  the  most  extreme  stiffness  and  the 
most  casual  informality  walk  hand  in  hand. 
You  see  there  is  so  little  left  to  the 
imagination  now — when  aeroplanes  are  as 
common  as  birds,  and  when  the  North 
Pole  will  become  so  shortly  the  most 
fashionable  of  winter  resorts,  if  not  too 
overcrowded.  If  there  is  nothing  hidden 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  how  nice  still 
not  to  know  who  it  is  who  sits  next  to 
you  when  you  dine  out  !  We  should 
be  thankful  that  our  cinematographic 
life  in  London  still  affords  the  quality  of 
mystery  and  unexpectedness  so  lacking 
in  the  days  of  salons,  when  every  one  knew 
the  other  only  too  well,  and  had  only  too 
much  time  in  which  to  improve  upon 
that  melancholy  knowledge. 


GARDENING 

EVERY  one  is  mad  about  gardening  at  the 
present  moment.  My  experiences  in  this 
direction  have  effectually  humbled  and 
sobered  me.  Here  are  some  of  them. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  new  abode  the 
Head  of  the  House  said  to  me  :  "  You 
will  take  over  the  garden."  Ignorance 
was,  he  added,  a  fault  that  could  be  easily 
remedied,  saying :  "I  only  ask  that 
there  should  be  a  few  flowers  in  the  garden 
all  the  year  round."  He  then  gave  me 
a  book  upon  the  subject. 

I  thought  that  it  would  be  as  well  to 
ask  him  to  tell  me  of  any  favourite  flowers 
which  I  might  cultivate;  he  could  think 
of  none,  so,  looking  up  the  Alphabetical 
Index,  I  read  out  the  names  of  about  a 
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hundred.  When  he  had  persistently  re- 
jected all  the  A,  B,  and  C's  I  gave  it  up, 
exhausted  by  the  ju  jitsu  which  the  Latin 
words  entail  upon  the  tongue  ;  and,  in 
despair,  exclaimed  :  "  Mention  the  name 
of  any  flower  that  you  would  like  to  see 
in  the  herbaceous  border,  and  it  shall  be 
grown  there." 

He  mentioned  the  gardenia. 

After  this  I  turned  from  him  to  wrestle 
with  the  book. 

Our  available  resources  consisted  of 
about  one  acre  and  a  small  greenhouse. 
The  herbaceous  border  referred  to  was 
already  full  of  herbs — plantain,  ground- 
sel, dandelions,  and  many  wild  grasses  of 
the  best-known  varieties. 

The  greenhouse  was  supposed  to  be 
warmed  by  a  boiler.  The  boiler,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  rather  erratic ;  for 
twelve  hours  it  would  keep  up  an  atmo- 
sphere such  as  would  make  one  imagine 
oneself  in  a  tropical  country :  barren 
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alike  of  flora  and  fauna,  but  quite  char- 
acteristically damp  and  muggy.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  boiler's  delicate  and  unre- 
liable inside  would  clatter  to  the  ground, 
and  the  temperature  become  so  erratic 
that  we  might  have  grown  a  rare  Polar 
flower  with  conspicuous  success. 

At  first  I  thought  that  these  abrupt 
changes  might  conduce  to  a  mysterious 
but  apparently  beneficent  process  referred 
to  in  the  book  as  "  hardening  off  "  ;  and 
certainly  it  hardened  off  any  stray  seed- 
lings we  owned  ;  but  alas  !  to  the  total 
extinction  of  life. 

I  suppose  that  nothing  approaches  to 
the  terrified  bewilderment  which  seizes 
upon  the  reader  of  a  gardening  book  for 
the  first  time. 

I  opened  the  volume  at  random,  and 

saw  :  "If  your  soil  is  suited  to  roses " 

but   is   it  ?     And   how   does   one  know  ? 
Horticulturists  must  be  very  clever. 

Then   (imperiously) :     "  Lose   no   time 
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in  propagating  pelargoniums."  I  felt 
myself  unequal  to  this  task. 

Finally :  "In  March  it  is  time  to  think 
about  annuals." 

I  thought  about  them  for  a  week  with- 
out coming  to  any  definite  conclusion, 
except  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
engage  a  gardener.  I  did  so. 

The  gardener  is  a  very  old  and  preoccu- 
pied man. 

For  some  time  past  he  has  led  a  life  of 
splendid  ease  upon  the  Old-Age  Pension, 
and  consents,  without  enthusiasm,  to 
exchange  his  advice  (he  calls  it  half  a  day's 
work)  for  a  fixed  sum.  I  call  him  Agrippa 
to  myself,  because  he  is  so  like  the  picture 
in  the  nursery  rhyme. 

He  is  very  dignified,  and  his  face  is 
covered  with  white  wool,  in  which  hair, 
eyebrows,  beard,  and  moustache  are  all 
mixed  into  one  united  fleece. 

As  I  have  said,  he  is  old  and  preoccupied. 

The    subject    of    his    preoccupation    is 
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hidden  from  me ;  but  I  do  not  think  that 
it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  garden, 
and  so  grudge  all  tribute  to  his  skill,  which 
I  believe  to  be  non-existent,  and  to  be 
profitably  replaced  by  a  perfectly  dia- 
bolical good  luck. 

He  is  usually  plunged  in  thought ;  but 
sometimes  between  the  thoughts,  so  to 
speak,  he  savagely  hoes  a  stony  and 
resisting  soil  or  flings  things  haphazard 
into  the  border.  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
totally  unaware  of  whether  he  is  planting 
flowers  or  vegetables.  In  any  case,  I 
believe  that  it  is  a  question  to  which  he  is 
entirely  indifferent ;  but  by  a  good  for- 
tune so  continuous  as  to  be  only  attri- 
butable to  Black  Magic,  the  right  thing 
shoots  up  in  the  right  place. 

Perhaps  cabbages,  with  a  natural  tact 
denied  to  many  human  beings,  prefer  to 
remain  behind  the  dividing  hedge  in  the 
humbler  sphere  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and 
refuse  to  come  up  in  the  herbaceous 
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border,  even  if  recklessly  planted  there  ; 
but  I  think  that  the  psychical  theory 
already  mentioned  is  the  true  one.  For 
instance,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
Agrippa  has  never  given  the  Ci  annual  " 
question  a  moment's  serious  thought  (as 
advised  by  the  book).  He  merely  crawls 
about  the  garden,  groping  with  a  pointed 
stick  and  some  paper  packets. 

I  had  particularly  wished  to  plant  them, 
having  imagined  myself  in  the  character 
(although  not  perhaps  in  the  costume)  of 
the  classic  sower ;  striding  along,  strewing 
generous  showers  of  seeds  from  an  out- 
stretched hand  ;  the  Pup  meanwhile  keep- 
ing off  whirling  clouds  of  birds  that  flew 
in  picturesque  procession  behind  me. 

How  different  from  the  real  thing  ! 
Merely  allowed  to  rake  the  ground  lightly 
over  the  seeds,  I  raked  hard  and  sullenly, 
so  did  the  Pup  ;  both  shuddering  in  the 
icy  cold  of  an  English  spring.  By  the 
bye,  the  book  distinctly  said  "  Choose  a 
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nice  day."  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to 
find  Agrippa  wilfully  disregarding  this 
counsel ;  although  perhaps  our  ideas  of 
a  nice  day  may  differ. 

Finally  I  was  set  to  water  them,  al- 
though pointing  out  that  the  firmament 
had  at  that  moment  come  to  our  assis- 
tance here. 

Again  yesterday  I  went  to  glean  in- 
formation without  displaying  ignorance 
(which  is  an  art  in  itself). 

Having  read  in  some  newspaper  of  a 
certain  new  sweet  pea — of  such  and  such 
a  strain,  "  sired  "  by  such  and  such  a 
variety,  I  wondered  what  a  sweet  pea  sire 
was,  and  whether  in  these  days  of  flower 
shows  and  competitions  we  might  not 
keep  one  with  profit  in  our  garden. 

I  found  Agrippa  fairly  cheerful.  "  All 
our  young  lettuce  have  been  eaten  by 
wireworm,"  he  remarked.  '"  And  those 
two  rose  trees — well,  the  roses  are  perished 
with  caterpillars."  I  pointed  out  that 
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we  had  a  third.  He  considered  that 
doomed  already.  This  annoyed  me  so 
much  that  I  simply  said,  "  I  have  a  very 
old  and  famous  remedy  :  I  shall  try 
that."  He  looked  as  though  he  thought 
this  impertinent  and  foolish  —  but  I 
hurried  upstairs.  Now,  the  Head  of  the 
House  has  a  terrible  mixture  for  colds 
in  the  head ;  as  soon  as  any  one  sneezes  he 
telephones  for  it  and  presses  it  upon  the 
sufferer.  I  was  the  last  victim  and  the 
bottle  was  quite  full,  except  for  some 
that  had  been  placed  on  the  table  in  a 
saucer  to  teach  the  Pup  not  to  steal 
refreshment  when  his  owner  was  out  of 
the  room. 

(Upon  tasting  it  he  was  laid  low  with  a 
nasty  touch  of  distemper,  but  this  is  not 
to  the  point.) 

The  medicine  has  always  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  wrangle ;  its  taste  is  inde- 
scribable, its  smell  is  awful,  and  I  have 
never  derived  any  benefit  from  it,  al- 
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though,  as  my  old  maid  said  soothingly, 
"  Perhaps  it  cures  nasal  catarrh  in  a 
gentleman,  but  not  in  a  lady." 

Removing  the  label  I  descended  and 
poured  it  slowly  out,  like  a  libation,  over 
the  rose  tree ;  and  as  the  well-known 
aroma  floated  upon  the  air  Agrippa  looked 
at  me  with  respect  and  the  Pup  howled  in 
mournful  reminiscence.  "  Such  a  stench 
should  mean  some  powerful  drug,"  re- 
marked our  gardener,  as — half  stifled — 
he  bent  over  the  stumpy  invalid. 

The  Head  of  the  House  was  excessively 
annoyed  when  he  returned  in  the  even- 
ing and  heard  the  story;  it  seemed  an 
indignity  to  class  his  favourite  medicine 
with  an  insect-killer. 

However,  to-day  an  awful  sight  met 
the  eye  ;  every  leaf  was  blackened  and 
destroyed  ;  not  a  sign  of  life  remained  in 
the  tree  ;  but  then,  equally,  not  a  sign 
of  caterpillar  nor  any  other  insect  pest. 

Agrippa  was  fortunately  bored  with  the 
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subject ;  he  had  already  settled  that  the 
tree  was  doomed,  so  that  my  chemical 
trifling  with  fate  was  hardly  worthy  of 
his  consideration. 

He  was  busy  thinking  aloud  :  "I  hope 
to  show  this  season  at  flower  shows  and 
such  like,"  he  muttered,  as  I  came  up  with 
him. 

Asked  whence  the  exhibits  were  to 
come,  he  pointed  to  the  bare  earth,  and 
continued  :  "  No  one  can  get  on  without 
ambition.  Take  my  great-niece  Irene 
(there's  a  foolish  name  for  ye),  scullery- 
maid  with  Mrs.  Snigge.  That  girl  has 
none  at  all ;  the  cook  says  she  won't 
take  the  slightest  interest  in  the  vege- 
tables, and  that  there  is  nothing  left 
for  her  but  marriage."  Feeling  abashed 
(for  had  I  not  accepted  this  humble 
lot  in  life  myself  ?)  I  hastily  pointed  out 
that  ambition  had  not  always  a  happy 
ending — for  example,  Napoleon.  "  Napo- 
leon," he  answered,  "  was  ambition  gone 
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wrong,  just  as  milk  goes  sour,  although 
milk  is  good  in  itself.  Where  would  John 
Wesley  and  Joseph  Paxton  have  been 
without  it,  and  where  would  the  Crystal 
Palace  have  been  without  Paxton  ?  I 
don't  know  what  has  come  to  young 
people.  When  I  was  a  young  man  I 
could  barber  any  one,  likewise  shave  or 
cut  hair,  and  many's  the  extra  penny  I 
have  made  by  it.  Taught  myself ;  all 
you  want  for  anything  is  ambition  and 
nerve,"  and  his  eyes  peered  out  of  the 
fleece  whose  depths  obviously  no  razor 
had  ever  gauged.  "  I  hear  there's  a  fine 
prize  going  for  '  unaided  gardeners,'  which 
would  just  suit  me."  "  But,"  I  objected, 
"  how  about  me  ?  You  cannot  call  your- 
self unaided.  I  am  only  waiting  now 
for  you  to  give  me  something  to  do." 
There  was  a  pause,  lasting  for  about  ten 
minutes ;  then  he  straightened  his  back, 
wiped  his  hands  with  deadly  politeness, 
and  in  silence  handed  me — a  spud. 


CRITICISM 

IN  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  see  people 
go  through  life  trembling  at  the  thought 
of  being  asked  to  give  their  opinion,  even 
upon  the  subject  with  which  they  are  most 
familiar ;  this  is  usually  because  some 
more  venturesome  ignoramus  had  made 
a  terrible  fool  of  himself  in  front  of  them. 
Why  should  spirits  be  crushed  and  lives 
made  miserable  when  a  few  words  may 
transform  any  one  of  us  into  competent 
critics  ?  I  have,  in  fact,  trained  innumer- 
able pupils  on  my  system,  and  there  are 
only  two  conditions  essential  to  its  adop- 
tion: 

1.  Complete  ignorance  of  the  subject. 

2.  Complete  indifference  to  the  subject. 
Before   beginning    to    explain    I    must 
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confess  that  I  never  practise  what  I 
preach.  Cheaply  cynical,  you  will  prob- 
ably exclaim  :  "  That  goes  without  say- 
ing !  "  But  I  have  two  excellent  reasons 
for  this  conduct:  (1)  although  absolutely 
ignorant  upon  every  subject  there  is  none 
that  does  not  interest  me  (except  arith- 
metic, reptiles,  mechanics,  and  serious 
study  of  any  kind) ;  (2)  no  one  has  ever 
asked  for  my  opinion  upon  any  subject 
whatsoever ;  nor,  if  offered  to  them,  would 
they  pay  it  the  least  attention.  Now 
to  begin. 

As  an  instance  we  will  take  horses. 

Personally  I  love  them  ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  any  one  else  should,  and  I  have 
known  people  literally  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  visiting  the  stables  and  dis- 
playing their  ignorance. 

These  people  vainly  try  to  escape  round 
the  corner,  and  to  hide  anywhere  away 
from  their  host ;  but  those  are  feeble 
tactics,  and  often  result  in  the  tactician 
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being  made  the  victim  or  butt  of  the 
entire  company. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  by  the 
newspapers  that  the  days  of  the  carriage 
horse  are  numbered.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  such  a  question  ;  although  it 
would  not  seem  that  this  superfluous 
animal  has  decreased  in  price. 

The  fashion,  however,  is  so  far  changed 
in  that  there  is  no  longer  that  wild  rush 
from  church  to  feed  the  fat  pony  with 
sugar  until  it  bursts,  and  to  contemplate 
the  ceaseless  munching  of  animals  per- 
fectly matched  alike  in  shape,  colour,  and 
dulness  of  disposition. 

Even  the  ready  lie  of  the  family  coach- 
man as  to  the  number  of  miles  which  the 
bay  mare  can  trot  in  the  hour  is  heard 
less  often.  It  never  aroused  any  emotion 
in  your  breast  except  the  cheerful  prospect 
of  exercising  those  legendary  powers  to 
their  utmost  limit  at  the  earliest  possible 
hour  on  Monday  morning. 
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Nowadays,  your  host  merely  remarks 
cheerfully,  "  One  motor  does  the  work  of 
eight  carriage  horses,"  leaving  you  quite 
erroneously  to  suppose  that  he  had  always 
possessed  that  number  until  they  were 
replaced  by  the  ugly  machine  in  the 
corner.  And  you  stroll  off  to  the  garden 
unimpeded. 

I  have  in  view  those  visits  to  stud 
farms,  and  also  to  hunting  stables  which 
make  the  timid  Londoner's  life  a  burden 
to  him. 

Take  the  first. 

There  is  always  a  more  or  less  com- 
placent owner  to  take  you  round  ;  and  a 
supercilious  stud  groom  in  attendance. 
Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  either  bullied 
or  snubbed. 

Instead  of  slinking  into  the  backgound 
plant  yourself  where  you  may  obtain  a 
good  but  safe  view  of  the  animal. 

Should  you  be  asked  to  go  and  see  a 
famous  stallion,  merely  gaze  upon  him 
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with  respectful  admiration,  to  which  a  long 
low  whistle  gives  point,  as  though  your 
feelings  surpassed  the  powers  of  expres- 
sion. It  is  not  necessary  to  pat  or  offer 
refreshment. 

With  yearlings  demeanour  is  easy.  You 
first  assist  in  "  making  them  go " ;  al- 
though it  is  not  etiquette  to  throw  a 
stone,  however  well  aimed. 

You  then  shade  your  eyes  with  a  zealous 
hand  to  watch  their  mad  career  round  the 
field,  and  if  you  watch  long  enough  they 
will  all  come  to  a  stop  from  exhaustion. 
This  naturally  takes  time  ;  but  no  one 
will  blame  your  immobility ;  it  will 
rather  be  counted  unto  you  for  merit. 
Meanwhile,  like  all  great  strategists,  you 
will  have  kept  your  ears  alert  and,  while 
pretending  to  observe  a  spectacle  which 
you  really  find  as  depressing  as  it  is 
tedious,  you  will  be  gleaning  many  useful 
hints  from  those  around  you. 

Should  the  general  verdict  be  fair  you 
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can  turn  round  and  say,  "  A  nice  level  lot. 
I  congratulate  you,  Binks,"  or  whoever 
the  owner  may  be.  And  the  stud  groom 
will  assume  a  pride  which  seems  almost 
paternal,  for  of  course  he  imagines  him- 
self to  be  directly  responsible  for  them  all. 

Greater  finesse  is  needed  for  the  long 
round  of  visits  to  the  mares  and  foals,  if 
in  their  boxes. 

You  should  ask  "  By ?  "  in  brisk, 

businesslike  tones  (it  is  not  necessary  to 
listen  to  the  answers)  ;  and  then  say 
"  Ah  !  "  as  though  this  information  threw 
light  upon  much  that  had  seemed  obscure. 

Binks  will  almost  certainly  mention  the 
name  of  the  mare  if  he  knows  it  himself  ; 
and  the  stud  groom  will  add  many  (prob- 
ably untruthful)  details  about  her  past 
career  upon  the  turf.  To  these  remarks 
reply  "  Of  course,  of  course,"  in  an 
abstracted  manner  as  though  entirely 
absorbed  in  her  present  maternal  triumphs. 
For  the  first  few  boxes  you  will  say  "Nice" 
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laconically,  and  keeping  your  voice  cold 
and  lifeless  in  tone  ;  occasionally  you  may 
add  "  very  "  with  abruptness,  as  you 
turn  upon  your  heel. 

There  are,  however,  moments  when  the 
stud  groom  must  be  quelled  ;  undiluted 
praise,  even  if  mild  in  flavour,  will  prove 
more  than  is  good  for  him.  Also  you 
foresee  no  end  to  this  exhibition. 

When,  therefore,  you  have  reached  a 
point  at  which  both  legs  and  patience 
fail,  play  your  last  card. 

As  the  door  opens  upon  the  next  domes- 
tic picture  cast  a  look  of  dislike  at  the 
mare,  followed  by  an  intense  and  un- 
speakable glance  towards  the  foal ;  and 
then  rapidly  leave  the  box. 

As  a  rule  this  has  the  desired  effect : 
a  new  deference  upon  the  part  of  the 
stud  groom,  and  in  consequence  a  cur- 
tailed tour — since  he  will  not  dare  show 
you  what  cannot  come  up  to  your 
evidently  high  standard. 
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With  hunters  very  much  the  same 
behaviour  may  be  observed  ;  my  advice 
is  particularly  useful  when  going  over  the 
stables  of  a  master  of  hounds.  All  owners 
are  the  same  mixture  of  pride  and  diffi- 
dence ;  both  ingredients  serve,  in  many 
cases,  only  to  hide  the  bitterness  of  re- 
peated disappointment. 

Your  eye  rests  in  dismay  upon  long 
rows  of  beautifully  kept  hunters  ;  his 
own,  the  hunt  servants',  those  ridden  by 
his  wife,  his  sons  and  daughters-in-law, 
his  daughters  and  sons-in-law,  possibly 
even  his  grandchildren. 

Take  courage  and  again  saunter  for- 
ward, choosing  a  position  well  out  of 
range  both  of  bite  or  kick. 

Insist  upon  having  every  one  of  the 
horses  stripped.  This  takes  time,  and 
may  force  your  host  to  curtail  the  inspec- 
tion. 

Here  silence  is  golden :  very  daunting 
and  impressive  even  to  the  most  cocksure 
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of  owners.  Your  reputation  as  a  con- 
noisseur will  be  made  if,  to  vary  the  pro- 
ceedings, you  suddenly  assume  the  atti- 
tude of  a  wicket  keeper,  and,  fastening 
your  gaze  upon  one  particular  leg  (it  is 
of  no  importance  which),  you  advance 
with  stealth  and  pass  your  hand  gently 
but  firmly  down  the  limb  ;  still  in  perfect 
silence. 

This  art  is  easily  acquired  in  your 
bedroom  beforehand.  Practise  in  private 
upon  the  leg  of  any  table. 

The  performance  is  invariably  success- 
ful in  its  results  :  the  most  bumptious 
groom  will  exchange  stricken  glances  with 
his  master ;  and  occasionally  you  over- 
hear a  hoarse  whisper  :  "  Little  heat : 
nothing  to  speak  of,  sir,"  while  your  host 
looks  at  you  with  increased  respect. 

If  he  says  to  you,  "  That  is  the  fastest 
horse  in  my  stable "  (which  may  not 
amount  to  much),  you  can  reply  tersely, 
"  Looks  like  going."  If  he  points  to 
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another  animal  and  says,  "  She  can  jump 
anything "  (which  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  she  does),  answer  :  "  Splendid." 

Should  he  remark,  "  That  bay  thorough- 
bred is  the  best  horse  across  country  that 
you  ever  saw.  He  has  never  been  beaten 
in  a  point  to  point,"  do  not  add  "because 
he  has  never  been  entered  for  one " 
(caustic  comments  breed  unpopularity) 
—just  cough  and  look  away.  If  he  should 
grow  garrulous,  interpolate  at  intervals, 
"  I  believe  you,"  which  is,  of  course, 
the  very  last  thing  you  would  dream  of 
doing  ;  but  it  pleases  him. 

Occasionally  interjection  is  useful. 

For  instance  "  Hocks  !  "  "  Shoulders  !  " 
"  Bone  !  "  pronounced  in  staccato  accents 
(like  the  bark  of  a  dog  when  a  stranger 
bores  him)  produce  immense  effect. 
Naturally  the  point  here  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  one  knows  if  you  are  praising 
or  blaming  these  portions  of  the  anatomy  : 
and  it  is  amusing  to  listen  as  your  host 
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pours  out  a  long  speech  either  of  rambling 
excuse  or  rapturous  eulogy. 

I  have  had  many  interesting  letters 
from  pupils  describing  the  result  of  my 
methods  as  practised  by  themselves — 
upon  every  imaginable  subject.  They 
are  all  alphabetically  catalogued :  and 
I  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  three 
labelled  "  Horses  "  (sandwiched  between 
Homoeopathy  and  Horticulture). 

No.  1  assures  me  that  his  host  spent 
two  hours  retailing  his  (the  pupil's) 
criticisms  to  the  hostess,  whose  atten- 
dance at  afternoon  service  had  prevented 
her  from  being  present.  The  pupil  was 
amazed  to  hear  his  own  criticisms — 
confined,  by  the  way,  absolutely  to  what 
you  have  read  in  this  essay :  amplified, 
twisted,  and  turned  into  a  very  lucid 
and  scientific  expression  of  his  (the  host's) 
own  views.  Now  the  wife  had,  of  course, 
diametrically  opposite  opinions  to  those 
of  her  husband  upon  every  horse  in  the 
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stable.  She  was,  however,  so  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  secured  an  ally, 
and  one  of  such  ability  and  experience, 
that,  when  she  rose  from  the  table,  she 
had  capitulated  absolutely. 

The  pupil  remained  wisely  silent 
during  the  discussion,  which  had  lasted, 
I  need  hardly  add,  during  the  whole  of 
a  prolonged  evening  meal.  He  was  care- 
ful to  retain  the  inscrutable  expression 
of  countenance  which  served  him  so 
well,  and  which  he  had  acquired  by 
regular  practice  before  the  looking  glass  : 
holding  in  his  hand  the  photograph  of 
one  or  other  of  our  leading  public  men. 

The  second  pupil  was  much  embarrassed 
by  the  offer  of  a  mount  for  the  best  meet 
of  the  season  ;  and  the  groom  confided 
to  him  that  the  horse  was  one  which  his 
owner  had  never  allowed  any  one  to  ride 
but  himself.  Naturally  my  pupil  sent 
himself  a  telegram  which  obliged  him  to 
leave  the  house  immediately. 
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Pupil  No.  3  was  deeply  grieved  that 
urgent  private  affairs  prevented  him  from 
yielding  to  his  host's  entreaties  that 
he  should  prolong  his  visit  in  order  to 
meet,  in  consultation,  the  London  veterin- 
ary surgeon  who  had  been  sent  for  to 
diagnose  a  complaint  from  which  the  best 
horse  in  the  stable  was  suffering. 

My  system  works  with  equal  brilliance 
upon  every  other  imaginable  subject ; 
unfortunately  it  would  not  be  tactful 
to  give  the  names  of  my  pupils.  You 
would  be  surprised  at  the  eminence  to 
which  they  have  attained  all  over  the 
globe ;  in  the  British  Dominions  alone 
they  outnumber  the  sands  of  the  sea. 

If  every  one  would  only  grasp  a  simple 
fact  universally  acknowledged,  for  in- 
stance in  the  world  of  literary  criticism ! 
It  is  expressed  in  these  simple  words, 
"  If  you  do  not  possess  a  particular  gift, 
criticise  that  gift  in  some  one  else." 

Then,   like  the  Old   Man   of   the   Sea, 
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you  would  ride  in  triumph  upon  the 
shoulders  of  your  victims. 

B  cannot  write  a  novel,  C  can.  There- 
fore B  borrows  or  steals  or  hires  C's 
work  (my  system  excludes  purchase) ;  or, 
better  still,  pauses  before  a  railway 
bookstall,  and  peers  between  the  uncut 
pages.  He  then  pronounces  it  to  be 
"  very  nearly  a  clever  book  "  ;  remarks 
with  a  shade  of  regret,  "  lacks  atmo- 
sphere," or  labels  it  "  superficial."  Sup- 
posing it  to  deal  with  popular  topics  such 
as  slaughter  -  houses,  disease,  operating 
theatres,  the  critic,  struggling  with  a  sharp 
attack  of  nausea,  shuts  the  volume 
hurriedly  and  pronounces  it  "  realistic." 
He  thus  continues  to  preserve  his  ignor- 
ance in  its  perfect  state  and,  what  is 
kinder,  commands  a  ready  sale  for  the 
publication. 

In  consequence  of  the  following  episode 
I  have  had  to  disqualify  the  excessively 
rich. 
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I  once  followed  an  eminent  pupil  of 
mine  round  an  exhibition  of  modern 
pictures.  He  possessed  the  two  condi- 
tions necessary  to  the  success  of  my 
system — to  a  remarkable  degree ;  also 
he  happened  to  be  a  millionaire.  Pre- 
serving complete  silence  he  yet  managed, 
by  means  of  a  profusion  of  gestures — 
entirely  meaningless  to  himself — to  con- 
demn one  canvas  after  another.  Only 
once  did  I  hear  him  speak.  As  he  left 
the  building  I  heard  him  mutter  gloomily 
"  entire  absence  of  chiaroscuro." 

Now  the  exhibition  was  what  is  known 
as  "  a  one-man  show."  The  secretary 
was  in  despair  ;  for  the  artist  was  young 
and  struggling,  and  a  few  friends  who 
recognised  his  real  talent  were  giving  him 
what  might  prove  to  be  his  first  step 
towards  success.  My  pupil's  attitude 
threatened  to  turn  the  current  of  public 
opinion.  People  shook  their  heads  and 
withdrew ;  and  some  of  those  heads 
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belonged  to  people  whose  income  exceeded 
their  intelligence  (absurd  as  this  may 
seem),  and  who  might  have  been  moved 
to  buy. 

My  duty  lay  clearly  before  me. 

I  wrote  to  my  pupil,  telling  him  that  I 
had  witnessed  his  marvellous  performance ; 
but  forbidding  him  to  continue  to  follow 
the  profession  of  criticism.  I  pointed  out 
that  he  was  a  millionaire ;  and  that  there- 
fore he  should  be  debarred  from  the 
pursuit  of  any  active  profession.  It 
merely  takes  the  bread  out  of  other 
people's  mouths.  Those  who  are  ex- 
cessively dowered  with  this  world's  goods 
have  an  all-important  duty :  i.e.  to  lead 
the  Fashion — that  in  itself  should  provide 
them  with  sufficient  occupation.  They 
should  never  criticise ;  they  should  accept 
talent  in  others  and  buy  all  they  see. 

He  accepted  his  sentence  humbly  ;  and, 
being  a  kind-hearted  person,  he  made 
instant  amends. 
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Next  day  half  the  pictures  were  marked 
"  sold."  Fashion  is  omnipotent,  and 
ignores  all  criticism  ;  so — when  people 
saw  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  word 
"  sold,"  they  followed  suit. 

The  artist  now  lives  in  a  very  baronial 
mansion  half  an  hour  from  the  metropolis, 
and  has  a  chef,  a  wife,  two  motors,  and 
two  children. 

As  for  the  ex-pupil,  he  wrote  such  very 
sad  appeals  that  I  relented  after  a  time ; 
and  he  is  allowed  to  criticise  modern 
politics  and  bric-a-brac.  I  believe  that 
he  does  it  very  well. 

Enough  of  my  system.  I  offer  to 
correspond  privately  with  any  one  upon 
the  subject.  The  utmost  secrecy  will 
be  observed ;  and  all  communications 
must  be  sent  through  the  publisher. 
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I  KNOW  nothing  whatever  about  what  I 
write — please  refrain  from  the  obvious 
retort. 

But,  however  little  reading  may  appeal 
to  one,  there  are  moments :  for  example, 
when  our  nearest  and  dearest  break  into 
song,  or  during  a  railway  journey,  or 
in  a  warm  bath,  or  while  friends  around 
one  enjoy  political  argument,  when  a 
novel  is  the  only  resource.  It  is  upon 
these  occasions  that  I  notice  bitterly 
the  tricks  to  which  authors  resort.  In 
the  old  days  of  post-chaise  or  Sedan  chair, 
there  was  no  need  for  these — because 
time  would  seem  to  be  of  no  consequence. 

The  author  sat  down  to  long  periods 
of  agreeable  work  and,  beginning  with 
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the  third  generation  before  the  birth  of 
either  hero  or  heroine,  he  meandered 
pleasantly  through  interminable  chapters, 
until  with  these  interesting  events  the 
life  stories  of  two  principal  and  perhaps 
fifty  other  minor  characters  were  started. 

From  that  moment  we  were  not  spared 
the  description  of  a  single  incident,  not 
even  of  a  meal  until — we  will  call  them 
Marmaduke  and  Amelia — became,  in  their 
turn,  happy  grandparents ;  when  the 
author  would  bid  us  a  regretful  farewell. 
To  use  a  homely  expression,  people  had 
their  money's  worth  in  those  days;  nothing 
was  lacking  except  perhaps  a  plot. 

The  "  dodges  "  began  when  the  reign 
of  the  three  -  volume  novel  ended  :  for 
the  simple  reason  that  with  less  space  to 
fill  there  was  also  less  time  to  fill  it. 

True  we  made  Marmaduke's  acquain- 
tance at  birth ;  but  he  grew  up  like 
lightning  (compared  with  previous  pro- 
gress), his  courtship  of  Amelia  savoured 
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of  hustle,  and  they  finally  vanished  from 
our  view  with  the  problem  of  Roosevelt 
v.  Malthus  still  unsolved  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned.  But  there  is  a  fashion  in 
everything,  and  lo  !  the  preface  became 
obsolete,  at  all  events  in  its  original 
lengthy  form.  Then  arose  a  whole  army 
of  artifice,  such  as  immense  margins, 
short  dedications  framed  in  blank  sheets, 
vast  print,  and  last,  but  not  least,  adver- 
tisements. It  gives  the  sensitive  reader 
a  terrible  shock  when,  worked  up  to 
indescribable  emotion  towards  the  last 
page,  he  finds  in  large  characters  : — 

WE    KNOW    WHAT    YOU    FEEL. 
WASTE  NO  TIME  IN  TAKING  ONE  OF  OUR 
PILLS  ! 

To  an  epicure  in  emotions,  this  spoils 
everything.  You  will  argue  that  adver- 
tisements are  not  usually  found  in  the 
more  expensive  publications  ;  but  I  speak 
of  contemparary  fiction  as  a  whole,  so 
that  the  cheap  editions  are  included. 
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The  asterisk  was  a  dodge  that  became 
a  little  overdone  at  one  time.  Eagerly 
sought  after  to  lighten  a  toil  of  which  the 
author  had  grown  tired,  it  was  dotted 
about  over  blank  spaces  as  a  kind  of 
ornament. 

It  was  thus  diverted  from  its  legiti- 
mate use ;  as  a  curtain  hastily  drawn 
when  either  the  delicacy  or  the  incapacity 
of  the  author  called  for  an  abrupt  ending 
to  a  chapter  that  had  grown  a  little  out 
of  hand.  Now  just  think  of  the  harm 
that  this  has  done !  The  overworked 
asterisk  could  no  longer  be  called  upon 
when  the  conduct  of  Marmaduke  and 
Amelia  (now  called  by  less  majestic  names) 
had  most  regrettably  made  its  presence  of 
urgent  necessity  ;  as  a  result  the  writer 
— usually  female — is  often  allowed  a  play 
of  fancy  which  banishes  the  volume  from 
the  drawing-room  "  when  the  girls  are 
about  " ;  and  it  is  snatched  away,  usually 
by  "  the  girls  "  themselves.  But  Time 
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went  on  and  life  became  busier  and  busier. 
The  births  of  Marmaduke  and  his  future 
bride  were  skipped ;  the  story  opened 
with  their  meeting  in  a  hasty,  haphazard 
way ;  and  an  equally  brisk  conclusion 
had  to  be  arranged. 

A  kiss  or  blush  did  great  service. 
Again,  at  one  time,  the  fashion  (for  I 
repeat  there  is  a  fashion  in  novel  writing 
as  in  everything  else)  was  to  leave  us  in 
doubt  whether  Amelia  had  accepted  or 
rejected  the  proposal ;  such  as  "  she 
turned  away,"  or  by  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  mean  trick,  Nature  was 
dragged  in  to  assist :  "  the  sun  set " 
suddenly  and  we  were  left  in  the  dark 
at  a  complete  loss  to  understand  how  it 
all  ended. 

There  is  at  least  one  well-known  author 
who  never  troubles  to  describe  his  heroine 
at  all ;  and  his  hurry  shows  itself  quite 
early  in  the  tale,  while  towards  the  middle 
he  can  scarcely  conceal  his  profound  dis- 
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taste  for  the  principal  characters  and  his 
complete  indifference  to  their  ultimate 
fate,  as  they  race  neck  and  neck,  not 
alas  !  towards  the  altar,  but  through  a 
tumult  of  worry  and  misunderstanding  to 
the  last  explosive  quarrel. 

Dialect  is  a  great  prop  to  writers  ;  al- 
though I  have  strayed  over  a  good  deal 
of  country  without  coming  across  that 
Blankshire  dear  to  the  literary  world 
whose  inhabitants  are  so  extremely  and 
unintelligibly  eloquent,  and  who  never 
fail  to  come  to  the  rescue  when  stop-gaps 
are  required. 

Then  we  come  to  the  employment  of 
mediaeval  interjection. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  would 
become  of  the  historical  novel  if  "  odds- 
bodikins,"  "  gadzooks,"  etc.,  had  never 
existed;  or  rather — for  I  do  not  believe 
that  thev  ever  did  exist — what  would 

tf 

happen   if   they   had   not  been   recruited 
from   the   very   beginning   of   the   dodge 
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days.  By  the  bye  (for  it  is  always  as 
well  to  seize  upon  the  exception  to  every 
rule,  lest  it  be  quoted  against  one), 
there  is  one  class  of  novel  which  carries 
on  the  old  sauntering  traditions,  which 
never  uses  any  of  the  artifices  of  which 
I  speak  ;  either  of  the  time  -  saving  or 
space-filling  kinds. 

It  is  the  endless  problem  conundrum  (I 
cannot  say  story,  because  there  is  none). 
As  a  rule  it  is  devoted  to  the  deplorably 
fraternal  relations  between  Marmaduke 
and  Amelia  ;  who  begin  life  as  a  newly 
married  couple  upon  the  first  page. 

The  author,  transformed  into  a  zealous 
and  unpaid  private  detective,  is  filled, 
like  most  honorary  officials,  with  inordin- 
ate love  of  detail,  and  embodies,  so  to 
speak,  the  ecstasy  of  fuss. 

He  drags  the  reluctant  reader  after  him 
as  a  sort  of  fag.  Together  they  patrol 
the  different  floors  upon  which  the  mis- 
guided pair  insist ;  together  they  read 
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letters  addressed  to  or  written  by  their 
victims,  and  peer  through  keyholes  with 
a  perfect  absence  of  delicacy. 

The  unhappy  reader,  who  perhaps  has 
hitherto  ignored  the  subject  of  tempera- 
ment, is  forced  by  the  relentless  author 
to  compare  notes  and  listen  to  exhaustive 
lectures  upon  this  involved  theme.  He 
has  to  deplore  the  absence  of  it  in  the 
heroine,  and  the  superfluity  of  it  in  the 
hero,  or  vice  versa.  I  can  fancy  him  (the 
reader)  blushing  with  confusion  as  he  is 
ordered  to  mount  a  chair  and  unravel  the 
secrets  of  blotting-paper  in  a  looking- 
glass. 

I  can  see  him  rapidly  acquiring  a  squint 
as  he  is  forced  to  keep  one  nervous  eye 
fixed  upon  Amelia  to  catch  her  inner 
meaning  as  she  makes  tea,  while  with 
the  other  he  has  to  fix  Marmaduke, 
writing  in  turn  "  She  loves  me,"  "  She 
loves  me  not,"  upon  the  frosty  window- 
pane,  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  temperament. 
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For  this  kind  of  composition  the  heroine 
must  be  complex  (another  word  for 
tedious) ;  while  as  for  the  hero,  one  would 
not  run  five  miles  to  catch  an  express 
train  with  the  object  of  meeting  him  at 
the  other  end !  And  now  we  have  finished 
with  the  exception  ;  and  must  return  to 
our  list  of  examples. 

Nothing  can  excuse  the  gruesome  sur- 
gical "  dodge  "  :  when  the  terrified  reader 
is  forced  into  the  consulting,  operating, 
and  dissecting  rooms,  one  or  the  other 
(or  even  all,  if  the  narrative  hangs  a 
little) ;  and  when  his  bones  rattle  with 
horror  like  castanets,  as  he  shudders 
through  page  after  page. 

Realistic,  you  say  ?  So  is  a  medical 
dictionary,  and  far  superior ;  for  there 
you  have  restrained  language,  and  expert 
opinion,  accompanied  by  useful  advice. 
I  was  once  reading  a  novel  of  this  kind, 
and  must  have  presented  a  pretty  spec- 
tacle ;  for  my  hair  stood  straight  on  end 
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and  my  eyes,  starting  from  my  head,  were 
fastened  upon  the  nauseating  description 
of — well,  never  mind !  I  could  not  shut 
the  book  because  my  hands,  stiff  with 
horror,  were  clamped  to  either  margin. 
Then  entered  ONE  OF  SENSE  and  asked 
what  was  the  matter.  I  replied,  "  It 
is  this  terrible  book,  and  I  cannot  stop 
reading."  Upon  which  the  ONE  OF  SENSE 
snatched  the  volume  from  my  nervous 
fingers  and,  opening  the  window,  flung  it 
out  into  the  London  street. 

In  my  worthless  opinion  this  last 
"  dodge  "  is  both  loathsome  and  unpro- 
fitable. 

Descriptions  of  Scenery. — At  least  one 
eminent  writer  keeps  descriptions  of 
scenery  written  down  in  a  note-book,  and 
produces  them  from  time  to  time  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation  to  decorate 
arid  wastes. 

I  can  see  that  particular  Dodger  watching 
the  effect  upon  the  British  public  with 
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the  anxious  eyes  of  a  housewife  when 
the  puree  aux  petite  pois  appears,  and  she 
knows  that  the  ingredients  are  of  the 
tinned  variety  and  past  their  first  youth. 

An  accouchement  is  occasionally  used  ; 
but  a  man  may  be  the  bravest  of  human 
beings,  and  yet  hesitate  to  advance  upon 
such  an  unknown  sea.  Mere  ignorance 
would  not,  however,  act  as  an  absolute 
deterrent :  it  is  the  thought  of  the  expert 
criticism  to  which  he  will  be  exposed — 
criticism  more  expert  than  any  other 
which  he  is  ever  likely  to  encounter.  As 
for  those  qualified  to  write  upon  the 
subject,  they  have  as  a  rule  no  time  to 
devote  to  the  pen;  although  I  regret  to 
say  that  there  are  a  few  exceptions. 

The  Seventh  Commandment  wrestled 
with  during  fifteen  chapters  and  broken 
or  merely  damaged  in  the  last  has  a  success 
that  rarely  fails.  I  speak  scripturally 
out  of  respect  for  my  readers'  nerves. 

Lastly  we  have  that  invariable  accom- 
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paniment  to  the  modern  novel — the  death 
scene. 

These  two  last  artifices  are  by  far  the 
most  popular  amongst  writers ;  they 
are  almost  unequalled  as  space  fillers. 
How  many  novels  have  begun  with  a  two- 
shilling  ambition  in  view,  and  have  swelled 
with  their  aid,  to  the  prosperous  propor- 
tions valued,  and  rightly,  at  six  ? 

But  now  we  must  look  at  the  author's 
side  of  the  question.  He  has  a  cruel 
lot  nowadays :  no  time  in  which  to 
write,  very  little  to  write  about — for 
everything  has  been  said  already  years 
ago ;  and  the  greatest  difficulty  to  find 
any  one  to  read  what  he  has  written.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  Fielding  and  Jane 
Austen  and  all  those  leisurely  people, 
but  to-day  the  author  has  to  catch  his 
reader  when  and  where  he  may — between 
a  rush  for  the  tube  and  the  storming  of 
crowded  aeroplanes. 

His  work  must  absorb  the  strap-hanger 
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and  enthral  the  quick-luncher  ;  to  quote 
the  language  of  advertisement :  "  it  must 
be  in  the  form  of  a  palatable  tabloid, 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  easily  retained, 
and  swiftly  digested."  Also  he  must 
finish  the  book  by  a  given  date  and  it 
must  sell.  Can  you  blame  him  for  clutch- 
ing at  fair  or  even  foul  ("  realistic ") 
means  ? 

I  have  even  known  an  authoress  kill 
a  pig  for  our  entertainment  when  things 
were  becoming  a  little  dull.  It  must  all 
be  a  fearful  strain :  for  consider  the  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  those  who  write : 
the  characters,  their  conversation,  varied 
incidents,  perhaps  a  story,  usually 
grammar.  "  Punctuation,"  you  say  ? 
What  a  prig  you  must  be !  Why,  of 
course  the  printer  helps  there,  or  at 
least  I  hope  so. 

How  weary  novelists  must  become  of 
the  same  limited  vocabulary !  I  am  sure 
that  they  think  with  longing  sometimes 
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of  all  the  great  things  that  they  could  do 
in  Chinese. 

The  great  British  (reading)  public,  al- 
though no  longer  addressed  as  "  dear 
reader,"  "patient  reader,"  etc.,  is  never- 
theless so  spoilt  and  revered  and  coaxed 
by  all  the  host  of  writers  as  to  be  inclined 
to  forget  that  these  are  human  beings  : 
men  and  women  like  you  and  me. 

Thus  I  have  pointed  out  that  authors 
find  these  artifices  very  necessary  and 
sometimes  indispensable,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  often  employ  some  of 
those  on  my  list  merely  because  it  amuses 
them  to  do  so. 

You  know  how  children  love  playing 
"  Ghosts."  It  gives  them  a  genuine  and 
peculiar  delight :  half  fearful,  half  thrilled, 
to  adventure  in  unknown  realms  of  imagin- 
ation, and  to  represent  both  what  they 
dread  and  what  they  do  not  understand. 

I  think  it  is  this  terrible  mixture  of 
the  unknown  and  of  the  inevitable  that 
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fascinates  the  modern  novelist  in  the 
description  of  death  scenes. 

We  live  in  a  nervous  and  therefore  a 
morbid  age — where  there  is  only  one 
subject  which  still  remains  as  mysterious 
and  as  baffling  as  ever,  in  spite  of  religious, 
scientific,  and  medical  research. 

Can  you  blame  the  novelist  if  he  wishes 
to  enjoy  a  little  private  thrill,  to  experi- 
ence a  little  personal  excitement  in  the 
midst  of  his  labours  ? 

It  amuses  him,  although  it  may  not 
please  us  ;  why  not  spare  him  a  couple 
of  pages — when  the  rest  is  all  for  our 
pleasure  ? 

For  this  reason  the  interpolation  of 
long  political  speeches  or  eloquent  sermons 
must  be  viewed  with  leniency,  for  this 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  dodge. 

They  are  not  put  in  for  any  reason 
except  that  it  is  pure  fun  for  the  author 
to  imagine  himself  in  the  giddy  heights 
to  which  he  raises  his  hero  so  easily.  And 
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this  harmless  fancy  has  often  proved  a 
boon  to  the  reader,  as  a  wholesome 
narcotic  without  any  of  the  after  effects 
so  often  to  be  deplored  in  a  drug.  Who 
would  wish  to  deprive  authors  of  the 
simple  amusements  that  lighten  their 
toil  ?  If  you  grudge  an  authoress  of 
virtuous  life  the  pleasure  of  juggling  in 
fancy  with  that  delicate  proposition  "  the 
seventh  Commandment,"  you  must  indeed 
be  a  heartless  egotist. 

With  this  my  list  of  literary  dodges 
ends.  I  suspect  that  it  is  incomplete,  for 
I  speak  as  the  casual  reader — in  the  train 
or  in  the  bath. 

These  are  all  that  I  have  time  to  re- 
member ;  certainly  they  are  all  that  you 
will  have  the  time  or  inclination  to  let 
me  show  you. 

In  any  case  I  must  say  good-bye  :  for 
as  I  lack  the  intelligence  to  use  them 
myself,  I  cannot  hope  to  retain  your 
attention  any  longer. 


A    CLEVER    WOMAN 

PEOPLE  sometimes  say  to  me,  "  There 
comes  so  and  so  :  such  a  clever  woman." 
Of  course  my  first  impulse  is  to  run  away. 
But  one  cannot  always  pursue  this  course 
without  arousing  attention  and  comment ; 
so  I  decided,  one  day,  to  wait  and  see 
the  thing  through. 

The  result  is  that  from  a  Poltroon  I 
have  become  a  Philosopher. 

That  first  "  clever  woman  "  could  be 
easily  described  as  without  form  and 
void  :  for  her  chief  characteristics  were 
absence  of  figure  and  emptiness  of  mind. 

An  impressive  and  sagacious  silence 
had  gained  for  her  the  spurious  reputation 
to  which  she  very  naturally  attached  great 
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value  :  since  it  brought  her  endless  in- 
vitations all  the  year  round. 

And  what  if  these  were  for  entertain- 
ments of  a  dull  character  ? 

Provided  that  we  are  a  star  we  should 
not  trouble  about  the  relative  importance 
of  our  position  in  the  heavens. 

Syrius  probably  thinks  himself  quite 
as  chic  as  Mars,  who  is  so  much  talked 
about. 

The  second  "  clever  woman  "  owed  her 
glory  to  the  general  confusion  that  exists 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word 
epigram. 

She  was  supposed  to  have  committed 
one  at  least. 

Now  an  epigram  —  owing  perhaps  to 
the  strange  vagueness  with  which  it  seems 
often  to  be  surrounded — excites  different 
emotions;  in  fact,  it  produces  precisely 
the  effect  of  the  woodcock  when  that  bird 
appears  suddenly  before  a  party  of  guns 
out  shooting. 
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Both  provoke  universal  excitement  and 
vivid  emotion,  also  both  are  often  missed 
in  the  general  confusion. 

I  alone  of  the  throng  that  surrounded 
that  woman  was  able  to  keep  my  head, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  had  tracked 
the  so-called  epigram  to  its  lair  and  had 
found  it  to  be  a  pun  of  the  purest  breed. 
Now,  however  thoroughbred  a  pun,  no 
one  would  wish  to  be  its  parent. 

I  never  revealed  my  discovery,  for  I  am 
averse  to  blackmail,  and  it  was  sufficient 
triumph  to  be  thus  enabled  to  keep  my 
composure  amid  the  varied  crowd  that 
eddied  around  "  clever  woman  "  number 
two. 

She  also  had  a  very  pleasant  time. 
She  was  admired,  flattered  and  (glorious 
destiny!)  disapproved  of  —  all  in  one 
breath. 

"  Not  quite  "  I  heard  one  person 

say ;  and  the  ominous  pause  was  far 
more  telling  than  any  words  of  censure  ; 
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and  *'  mere  froth  "  came  from  another 
critic.  Curiously  enough  both  of  these 
were  females,  and  certainly  one  of  them 
was  unjust :  for  the  "  clever  woman," 
in  that  instance,  punished  the  scales  at 
fifteen  stone. 

You  must  often  have  come  across  all 
the  other  types  of  the  sham  variety. 

Here  are  a  few  at  random  : 

The  brilliant  Talker  (who  alone  is  en- 
tirely responsible  for  the  existence  of 
misogyny). 

The  sympathetic  Listener  and  the  subtle 
Flatterer. — These  are  often  combined  in 
one  individual. 

There  is  of  course  the  thoughtful  Student. 
But  I  have  always  found  her  so  eloquent 
that  I  cannot  imagine  when  she  found 
time  for  thoughtful  study  unless  she 
should  be  a  sufferer  from  chronic  insomnia. 

Also  the  writing  woman.  But  here 
the  least  said  the  soonest  mended. 

And  the  woman  who  wins  a  reputation 
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for  cleverness  by  the  exercise  of  a  good 
memory  ;  or  what  is  often  called  "  mar- 
vellous powers  of  assimilation "  (only 
this  sounds  so  like  the  gastric  juices). 

Finally  we  come  to  the  one  most  dreaded 
of  her  sex  :  the  woman  who  is  said  to 
possess  the  flail  of  Satire. 

Now  nothing  is  more  terrifying  than 
suspected  satire ;  and  it  gives  me  real 
pleasure  to  state  that  in  three  cases  out 
of  four  careful  analysis  showed  that  the 
victims  had  mistaken  for  satire  a  very 
pretty  gift  of  invective.  In  the  fourth 
case  the  satire  was  entirely  unconscious 
and  therefore  it  could  not  be  labelled  as 
the  genuine  article. 

The  satirist  in  question  was  eventually 
found  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  her 
few  random  remarks  had  thus  been  hope- 
lessly misunderstood. 

Poor  thing  !  She  was  the  only  so-called 
"  clever  woman  "  upon  my  list  who  did 
not  enjoy  her  brief  success  ;  for  the  simple 
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reason  that  she  was  unconscious  of  her 
triumph. 

She  sank  under  the  delusion  that  she 
was  being  pursued  by  bees  who  were 
resolved  to  swarm  upon  her,  and  her  habit 
of  brushing  aside  and  catching  peevishly 
at  imaginary  insects  gave  rise  to  much 
painful  misconstruction. 

But  enough  of  the  spuriously  "  clever 


woman.'1 


You  will  naturally  say,  "  Point  out  to 
us  a  really  clever  woman.  Or,  if  that 
would  take  too  long,  give  us  some  guide  ; 
upon  the  principle  of  what  to  eat,  drink, 
and  avoid.  Define  the  mushroom  and 
the  toadstool,  thus  saving  much  possible 
discomfort." 

I  must  frankly  say  that  the  first  is  im- 
possible, because  the  really  clever  woman 
never  allows  her  cleverness  to  be  found 
out. 

For  example  :    snakes. 

I  am  entirely  ignorant  of  Natural  His- 
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tory  ;  so  I  know  the  horror  caused  by  the 
sight  of  a  large  wriggling,  dangerous- 
looking  reptile,  called  a  grass  snake.  As 
the  uninitiated  gazes  upon  his  contortions 
and  notices  his  wicked  little  eye  he  is 
convinced  that  he  is  looking  death  in  the 
face. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  day  in  the 
Reptile  House  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
he  may  see  a  little  sleepy-looking  creature 
whose  name  he  does  not  even  trouble  to 
read,  and  who  looks  so  harmless  and 
ordinary  that  he  only  wonders  why  the 
learned  and  busy  Zoo  should  worry  about 
collecting  it. 

That,  however,  is  the  REAL  THING. 

The  woman  who  flaunts  her  diplomas  at 
you  may  do  so  with  just  as  little  cause  for 
pride  as  the  heroine  in  melodrama  who 
is  always  prattling  about  her  marriage 
lines. 

But,  sitting  on  the  floor  with  her  fluffy 
head  against  your  knee,  or  perhaps  peace- 
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fully  sharing  your  pillow,  may  be  the  REAL 
THING. 

The  sparkling  personage  whom  cruel 
destiny  decrees  that  you  should  take  in  to 
dinner  to-night,  who  will  hold  forth  to 
you  about  logarithms  and  Maeterlinck, 
ambidexterity  and  the  Venerable  Bede, 
until  the  longing  to  strangle  her  becomes 
so  great  that  it  really  hurts — is  probably 
a  simple  souffle,  so  to  speak,  the  puerile 
foam  of  a  soap  bubble ;  while  upon  your 
left  side,  beware !  She  may  have  clear 
eyes  and  a  fresh  voice,  perhaps  a  snub 
nose,  or  even  a  misleading  dimple,  and 
when  she  does  speak,  she  may  talk  rather 
restful  nonsense. 

But  by  the  fish  course  she  has  turned 
you,  metaphorically,  inside  out. 

And  when  you  wave  away  the  prof- 
fered pudding,  and  reflect  upon  this 
same  strength  of  mind  that  keeps  you  so 
thin  and  fit  for  every  game  of  skill,  you 
little  realise  that — by  now — you  have 
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not  the  right  to  call  your  soul  your 
own.  Likewise  in  this  woman  lies  an 
opponent  in  whom  you  must  always  find 
(at  least)  your  match  in  whatever  contest 
you  may  choose  to  enter  with  her. 

But  I  will  not  pursue  this  subject 
further,  or  you  will  begin  to  brood 
gloomily  upon  a  danger  that  may  lurk  so 
close. 

Let  me  offer  you  a  piece  of  advice ;  do 
not  search  for  a  genuinely  clever  woman  : 
it  is  not  wise  to  look  for  trouble. 

Neither  rush  to  extremes  and  think 
that  every  woman  you  meet  is  clever: 
that  is  merely  morbid. 

For  your  comfort  I  repeat :  never 
mind ;  even  if  you  meet  her  you  will  not 
really  recognise  her  ;  because  if  you  do, 
she  will  have  ceased  to  be  a  clever 
woman. 


VAGUENESS 

ONCE  upon  a  time  I  spent  a  strenuous 
afternoon  with  a  woman  shopping  in 
Paris.  She  seemed  to  have  bought 
everything  that  the  mind  of  man  could 
imagine  ;  yet  I  noticed  an  anxious  look 
upon  her  face,  and  when  I  asked  her  what 
she  sought,  she  replied,  "The  most 
important  of  all  things — a  pretty  wrap." 
This  exactly  describes  the  modern  habit 
of  vagueness. 

The  wrap  in  question  proved  to  be  an 
attractive  filmy  thing  to  temper  a  chilly 
atmosphere,  and  which  was  just  not  too 
transparent. 

Vagueness,  as  practised  to-day,  can 
be  made  quite  attractive  ;  it  wards  off 
the  chill  of  a  blunt  refusal — "  I  am  so 
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vague — may  I  let  you  know  to-morrow  ?  "' 
and  it  is  just  not  too  transparent. 

First  of  all  let  me  draw  a  stern  dividing 
line  between  vagueness  and  absent-mind- 
edness ;  they  are  so  often  confused, 
whereas  they  are  in  reality  as  opposite  as 
the  poles. 

The  first  is  a  talent,  the  second  an 
infirmity.  We  find  the  same  degree  of 
difference  in  them  that  lies  between  the 
''  pretty  wrap "  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed and  the  woolly  belt  invented  by 
Dr.  Jaeger. 

Vagueness  is  a  delicate  fantasy,  worn 
with  a  gentle  if  affected  grace.  Absent- 
mindedness  is  a  reality  ;  tiresome,  not  in 
the  least  becoming,  and  constantly  irri- 
tating. Vagueness  is  assumed  at  will ; 
while  absented-mindedness  cannot  be  cast 
off. 

No  subject  could  be  more  distasteful  to 
me  than  absent-mindedness  ;  it  is  upon 
vagueness  that  I  propose  to  dwell. 
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I  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  mood 
before  it  becomes  so  general  that  it  has 
to  be  renounced  by  the  elect  in  disgust ; 
even  as  my  female  acquaintance  will  give 
away  her  wrap  when,  after  a  few  months, 
it  will  have  been  copied  by  the  shops  in 
London. 

Vagueness  is  so  convenient  if  you  are 
bored  and  wish  to  avoid  making  efforts 
at  polite  conversation ;  too,  how  valuable 
is  a  character  for  vagueness  when  bills 
have  to  be  paid,  or  the  dinner  ordered. 

I  have  seen  the  pose  carried  too  far 
when  a  girl  confessed  artlessly  that 
she  was  so  vague  as  to  have  forgotten 
whether  she  had  accepted  or  refused  a 
man  upon  the  previous  evening.  This 
really  seemed  rather  overdone — almost 
inartistic ;  until  more  was  discovered 
than  first  met  the  eye,  viz.  another 
man  upon  the  tapis. 

There  usually  is  more  than  meets  the 
eye  in  this  assumption  of  vagueness ; 
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behind  which  a  singularly  alert  brain  is 
often  hidden.  I  have  seen  a  woman  who 
had  worn  an  almost  ethereal  look  (when 
asked  a  question  which  she  did  not  wish 
to  answer)  resume  her  natural  expression 
instantly  in  order  to  revile  her  emissary 
to  the  ring  for  not  getting  the  price  to 
which  she  considered  herself  entitled  at 
a  race  meeting.  It  was  an  expression 
which  haunted  my  dreams. 

Once  I  knew  a  man  who  was  much 
sought  after  owing  to  his  supreme  con- 
tempt for  the  truth.  When  reproached 
for  his  inaccuracies  he  protested  that  his 
natural  vagueness  was  so  well  known  as 
to  excuse  him  everything  ;  he  then  con- 
tinued telling  totally  untrue  and  very 
amusing  stories  about  his  closest  friends. 

I  own  that  his  conversation  was  engross- 
ing. He  resembled  a  brilliant  pianist 
as  he  played  round  the  subjects  most 
interesting  to  his  hearers  ;  touching  with 
light  staccato  notes  of  surprise  upon 
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rumoured  engagements,  dwelling  with  lin- 
gering fingers  upon  scandals  of  a  more 
absorbing  kind,  and  striking  long  sonorous 
chords  of  shocked  disapproval  as  he 
dissected  the  secret  sins  of  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  his  audience. 

Having  once  started  he  would  continue 
to  exercise  the  most  brilliant  variations 
(from  the  truth) ;  and  improvised  inde- 
fatigably  for  as  long  as  they  chose  to 
cluster  round  him. 

During  the  whole  performance  he  wore 
a  vague  and  indefinite  look  upon  his  face. 

Of  course  he  did  an  immense  amount 
of  mischief.  Every  one  swore  that  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  a  single  word  that 
he  said  ;  but  all  the  same  the  havoc  that 
he  wrought  was  indescribable. 

He  was  asked  everywhere  because  he 
could  enliven  any  party,  and,  as  he  dis- 
liked all  exercise  except  that  afforded  by 
conversation  and  by  digestion,  he  was 
very  useful  in  keeping  the  feminine  ele- 
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ment  safely  amused,  when  the  men  con- 
sidered their  company  out  shooting  super- 
fluous. 

I  was  one  of  the  few  people  who  ever 
saw  him  without  his  cloak  of  vagueness. 

A  financial  crisis  having  made  me  seek 
the  remunerative  position  of  sixth  house- 
maid in  a  well-known  country  house,  I 
caught  him  unawares ;  for  he  had  risen 
at  6  a.m.  in  order  to  read  the  letters 
which  his  hostess  kept  in  her  writing- 
table  drawer. 

Not  only  had  he  gone  through  them  all, 
but  he  was  making  a  careful  study  of  the 
blotting-paper,  which  he  held  in  front 
of  a  looking-glass. 

The  second  occasion  was  when  I  saw 
him  with  his  ear  glued  to  the  door  of 
the  butler's  pantry,  seeking  fresh  fuel  for 
his  ceaseless  conversation. 

Upon  both  of  these  meetings  he  betrayed 
an  almost  vulpine  alertness,  neither  did 
he  show  any  trace  of  vagueness  in  the 
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speed  with  which  he  concocted  the  clever 
fable  that  secured  my  instant  dismissal. 

I  should  be  scarcely  human  did  I  not 
rejoice  in  his  ultimate  fate. 

Wishing  at  all  costs  to  produce  a  sensa- 
tion, he  announced  one  day  in  his  vague 
way  that  he  had  fallen  in  love.  Harassed 
and  tormented  by  his  excited  audience,  he 
let  fall  some  evasive  words  which  were 
misconstrued.  The  long  and  short  of  it 
was  that  he  found  himself  vaguely  en- 
gaged and,  shortly  after,  very  definitely 
married  to  a  lady  who  had  long  been  the 
subject  of  his  best  stories. 

Never  marry  a  vague  person  ;  you  will 
seldom  have  anything  to  eat  or  to  drink, 
your  "  vague "  partner  will  never  be 
able  to  remember  the  number  or  names  of 
your  children  (sometimes  even  whether 
they  are  yours),  your  house  will  be  let  or 
sold  over  your  head,  and  you  will  drift 
aimlessly  into  the  Divorce  or  Bankruptcy 
Court,  perhaps  both. 
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Meanwhile,  whatever  your  own  trials, 
your  "  vague  "  bride  (or  bridegroom,  as 
the  case  may  be)  will  escape  them  all ; 
excused  by  friends  on  the  score  of  the 
fashionable  quality. 

In  fact,  you  will  be  blamed  for  letting 
such  a  delightful  creature  be  burdened 
with  responsibilities.  Eventually  he,  or 
she,  will  go  off  and  marry  some  one  else, 
invariably  rich  and  desirable  (which  is 
of  course  the  same  thing). 

Did  I  hear  you  murmur  that  I  speak 
with  bitterness  ? 

Perhaps  so :  I  am  only  absent-minded, 
you  see. 


SOLAR   SOLECISMS 

(ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  A  WELL- 
KNOWN  NEWSPAPER) 

DEAR  SIR, 

The  universal  interest  expressed  by 
the  public  in  the  views  of  medical  men 
upon  every  subject,  and  the  preference 
accorded  to  their  contributions  by  the 
Press,  encourages  me  to  unburden  myself 
in  this  letter. 

I  wish  to  express  my  strong  disapproval 
of  the  way  in  which  you  let  the  public 
into  the  secrets  of  Nature.  If  you  had 
not  told  them  that  there  was  to  be  an 
eclipse,  they  would  never  have  noticed  it, 
and  much  dangerous  hysteria  might  have 
been  avoided.  Indeed  I  very  much 
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question  whether  there  really  was  an 
eclipse  at  all,  since  I  was  quite  unable 
to  discover  anything  of  the  kind,  although 
I  subjected  the  sun  to  searching  and  un- 
prejudiced observation,  using  my  coloured 
paperweight  as  a  medium.  Are  you  aware 
that  through  your  ill-omened  indiscretion 
many  households  suffered  complete  dis- 
location, and  that  considerable  annoyance 
was  caused  to  vehiculation,  pedestrianism, 
and  in  fact  to  life  in  general  ? 

You  will  agree  that  I  am  fully  entitled 
to  express  my  opinion  when  I  say  that  I 
am  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  conducted 
for  many  years  a  highly  successful  practice 
in  Venice.  Perhaps  a  description  of  my 
day  as  it  was  influenced  by  your  ill- 
advised  advertisement  of  this  solar  phe- 
nomenon will  bring  home  to  you  the  truth 
of  my  observations  and  justify  their 
severity. 

I  was  awoken  by  the  clamour  of  my 
little  boys  in  the  basement  urging  that 
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they  should  be  provided  with  smoked 
glass  to  view  the  eclipse  ;  and  the  equally 
noisy  retort  of  their  mother  that  "  Smoked 
glasses,  indeed !  she  supposed  expense 
was  no  object  in  this  house,  but  that 
smoked  haddock  was  all  they  would  get, 
and  that  it  was  half  cold  already."  At 
the  same  time  a  fearful  crash  announced 
that  some  crockery  had  gone  to  its  doom, 
and  I  caught  the  tearful  soprano  of  Mary 
Ann  exclaiming,  "  And  it's  no  wonder, 
mum,  I'm  sure  ;  with  me  being  so  upset 
at  the  thought  of  the  eclipse  and  the  end 
of  the  world."  Descending,  I  asked  my 
wife  with  soothing  cheerfulness  if  she 
proposed  to  go  and  see  the  eclipse  ;  she 
answered  scathingly,  "  You  know  perfectly 
well  I  haven't  a  single  rag  to  wear.  It  will 
be  time  to  talk  of  outings  when  you  have 
the  common  decency  to  offer  me  a  new 
hat." 

Foreseeing  disturbance  in  the  domestic 
atmosphere,  I  escaped  as  soon  as  possible, 
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and  the  moment  I  left  the  haven  of  my 
own  home  I  found  myself  in  a  whirl  of 
excitement  that  I  can  only  describe  as 
highly  pernicious  to  the  public  morale. 
The  motor-bus  was  even  more  perilous 
than  usual ;  the  men  driving  with  their 
heads  planted  over  their  shoulders  and 
paying  even  less  attention  than  is  their 
habit  to  the  universal  havoc  they  caused. 
Fortunately  foot  passengers — mown  down 
like  grass — were  so  intent  upon  looking 
heavenwards  at  the  time  that  brawls  were 
few  and  far  between.  A  taxi  was  almost 
impossible  to  secure,  as  the  chauffeurs 
were  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
gazing  at  the  sky  through  the  glasses 
of  their  motor  lamps,  which  they  had 
unhitched  for  the  purpose.  In  fact,  I 
only  succeeded  in  securing  one  because 
the  man  had  no  lamps  to  look  through. 
Hardly  had  we  started  when  he  assumed 
an  attitude  more  characteristic  of  the 
ballet  than  that  of  a  responsible  chauf- 
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feur  ;  and  with  three  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  lightly  resting  upon  the  wheel  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  study  of  the  firma- 
ment. Protest  being  useless  I  pierced  a 
piece  of  paper  with  a  pin,  and  said 
politely,  "  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  get 
down  and  look  at  the  eclipse  ?  '  He 
assented,  but  immediately  returned  to  the 
box,  marked  up  an  extra,  and  proceeded 
at  reckless  speed  and  as  though  blind  to 
the  world.  When  we  arrived  at  our 
destination — after  every  hope  of  life  had 
left  me — I  demanded  the  reason  of  the 
"  extra  "  ;  upon  which  he  explained  with 
considerable  profanity  that  having  com- 
pletely ruined  his  sight  he  thought  that 
twopence  compensation  was  not  too  much 
to  ask  from  me. 

Indeed  for  nearly  two  hours  London 
went  quite  mad  :  useless  to  enter  a  shop — 
the  assistants  in  rows  upon  the  pavement 
had  no  eye  for  mundane  affairs ;  and 
immense  crowds  in  the  streets  gave  and 
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received  horrible  injuries  with  their  eyes 
glued  skywards.  Life  was  made  hideous, 
and  to  no  purpose,  for  when  I  tried  to 
turn  this  epidemic  to  the  profit  of  science 
by  attempting  to  feel  the  pulses  of  some 
of  the  more  serious  cases,  I  was  at  once 
accused  of  pickpocketing  by  a  peculiarly 
offensive  policeman. 

Unsound  in  wind  and  limb  I  returned 
home  in  the  evening,  too  tired  to  think  of 
any  repartee  when  my  cabman  demanded 
more  on  the  ground  that  some  people 
want  everything  for  nothing — and  eclipses 
thrown  in  over  and  above.  Of  course 
my  groom  met  me  with  the  news  that  the 
animal  I  was  sending  up  to  Tattersall's 
next  Monday  had  thrown  himself  down  on 
the  road  out  exercising,  and  broken  his 
knees.  "  I  knew  he  wasn't  himself  from 
the  moment  he  went  out ;  perhaps  it 

was  the "    "  No,"  I  shouted  savagely, 

and  then,  from  the  sitting-room,  Tommy 
burst  out  like  a  shot  from  a  gun,  "  Hullo, 
7 
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daddy,   I  want  to  ask    you  something  ; 

what  is  an  eclipse,  please  ?  '      "  A " 

I  anwered  ;  and  you  cannot  blame  me, 
for  I  had  reached  the  limits  of  endurance. 
"  Oh,  thank  you ;  and  please  how  do 
people  know  when  there  is  going  to  be 
one  ?  >:  His  little  brother  came  to  the 
rescue.  "  Silly !  Why,  of  course  the  news- 
papers tell  you." 


PERSONAL    RELATIONS 

WHY  do  I  presume  to  write  about  what 
is  so  difficult  to  describe  ?  Personal  Re- 
lations form  not  only  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  topics,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  generally  interesting,  for  every 
human  being  must  entertain  some  kind 
of  personal  relation  with  other  human 
beings  ;  and  in  no  two  cases  are  they 
ever  the  same,  seldom  even  alike. 

One  could  play  an  excellent  game  and 
call  it  the  Analysis  of  Personal  Relations. 
You  would  be  given  the  name  of  a  person 
and  would  have  to  define  the  nature  of 
your  mutual  relations. 

For  instance,  the  Cook  :  dislike,  tem- 
pered by  fear,  etc.,  etc.  Naturally  the 
game  would  give  rise  to  many  delicate 
situations,  but  what  would  any  game, 
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even  Life  itself,  be  without  these  ?  Un- 
commonly dull.  Now  an  exaggerated 
taste  for  analysis  begins  by  making  one 
morbid,  and  rapidly  hatches  one  into  a 
bore,  causing  us  to  force  our  taste  upon 
others,  just  as  if  we  should  recite  into 
their  unwilling  ear,  or  pose  before  them 
in  tableaux  vivants  to  excess. 

Nobody  would  grudge  us  our  hobbies  if  we 
did  not  require  an  audience  for  their  display. 

So  if,  with  toes  upon  the  mantelpiece 
and  the  rest  of  this  vile  body  buried  in 
an  armchair,  I  muse  upon  a  favourite 
topic,  who  can  object  ?  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  concentrate  my  mind  upon 
any  fixed  point  within  so  vast  and  kaleido- 
scopic a  subject. 

For  that  mind,  first  resting  sublimely 
upon  my  relations  with  my  family,  takes 
flight  in  the  direction  of  those  with  the 
grocer,  etc.,  wheeling  over  the  disturbed 
and  perilous  area  of  commerce  with  its 
puny  credit  and  monstrous  debit  features, 
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it  perches  reverently  for  a  second  upon 
those  with  my  publisher — and  then  sinks 
to  the  ground,  abashed  and  bewildered 
by  those  with  the  world  at  large. 

But  the  amazing  thing  is  that,  although 
most  average  minds  grow  a  little  dizzy 
at  the  thought  of  personal  relations  as 
an  abstract  subject,  yet  no  one — not  even 
the  most  thoughtless  of  individuals,  pro- 
vided he  be  sane — ever  actually  mixes 
up  different  personal  relations.  (In  fact, 
even  the  insane  do  not  confuse  personal 
relations,  they  only  confuse  the  identity 
of  those  with  whom  they  are  entertained.) 
For  instance,  who  would  ever  muddle 
these  to  the  extent  of  treating  the  dress- 
maker like  one's  alarming,  if  venerated, 
aunt,  or,  upon  the  man  coming  to  look 
at  the  gas  meter,  who  would  enter  upon 
those  facetious,  bewildering,  enchanting 
relations  especially  docketed  in  our  minds 
"  The  Fairy  Prince — if  he  comes  "  ? 

Now  I  have  expressed  myself  so  badly 
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that  you  will  exclaim,  "  Surely  deportment 
is  what  you  mean."  But  you  are  wrong. 
Deportment  is,  first,  the  conduct  of  the 
body,  and  then  the  drilling  of  the  mind  ; 
it  is  seldom  natural  and  only  acquired 
after  patient  study. 

But  personal  relations  :  here  we  have 
quite  a  different  matter,  reminding  me 
of  a  pudding  composed  of  mental  and 
physical  ingredients  in  varying  quantities 
to  suit  each  individual  case  ;  kneaded 
together  by  circumstances  (sometimes, 
however,  in  spite  of  these  !),  stirred  by 
Fate,  and  of  course  cooked  by  Time. 

The  mixture  is  always  a  very  compli- 
cated one,  often  defying  analysis,  and, 
to  me,  thrilling  interest  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  most  apparently  empty  brain 
contains  really  all  these  phenomena  seem- 
ingly so  unending  and  perplexing  however 
natural  they  may  really  be. 

We  enter  upon  new  personal  relations 
almost  daily  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
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things,  unconsciously,  without  either  effort 
or  thought.  But — to  change  the  meta- 
phor— all  the  while  we  are  adding  to 
what  is  really  the  most  intricate  tapestry 
conceivable,  which  is  only  completed  with 
our  lives,  if  then.  The  wool  of  common 
sense,  and  the  silk  of  other  kinds  of 
sense,  the  stirring  colours  of  passion  and 
the  soft  hues  of  dreams  are  all  used  for 
making  patterns  which  are  woven  deep 
into  the  canvas  of  Destiny. 

And,  as  we  pick  up  fresh  threads,  they 
twist  themselves  into  new  and  bewildering 
shapes  upon  the  loom  of  our  existence 
without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the 
multitude  of  other  designs  already  there. 

The  thought  is  simply  staggering,  and 
yet  every  human  being,  not  only  simple 
I  and  gifted  you,  has  this  going  on  inside 
always — always  without  any  sound  to 
betray  the  presence  of  a  vast  web  of  com- 
plications far  more  intricate  than  any 
spider  could  ever  manufacture. 
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To  take  chance  examples  :  there  is  a 
certain  kind  of  person  who  says  primly, 
"  I  hope  I  always  treat  Mrs.  Jones  as  a 
friend,"  or  "I  must  never  stop  trying 
to  keep  Sarah  in  her  place." 

In  itself  the  first  sentence,  after  we  have 
translated  it,  and  turned  it  inside  out, 
and  read  it  backwards,  reveals  nothing. 
It  seems  at  first  like  pure  piffle.  For 
there  is  no  rule  as  to  how  we  should  treat 
a  friend  ;  in  fact  from  the  moment  you 
entertain  such  a  thought  towards  some 
one,  it  shows  that  he  is  not  really  a  friend 
at  all. 

Friends  are  not  a  race  apart,  whose 
members  are  treated  all  alike,  weak  tea, 
two  lumps  of  sugar,  one  piece  of  bread 
and  butter  (cake  extra). 

Mrs.  Jones  and  the  Individual  already 
mentioned  entertain  relations  towards 
each  other  of  a  distinct  and  separate  kind. 
The  very  effort  which  this  Individual 
makes  to  treat  Mrs.  Jones,  etc.,  etc.,  gives 
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to  their  mutual  relations  a  character  and 
piquancy  entirely  their  own,  a  little  lemon 
flavour  so  to  speak,  acid  perhaps,  but 
not  without  a  peculiar  charm. 

They  are  in  fact  the  separate,  unique 
personal  relations  between  these  two 
particular  people,  neither  shared  nor 
duplicated  in  any  other  instance. 

"  Keeping  Sarah  in  her  place  "  opens 
an  immense  vista,  showing  in  the  distance 
the  awful  picture  of  the  place  that  we 
imagine  Sarah  is  supposed  to  keep.  To 
you  and  me — sympathetic  people — it  ap- 
pears as  a  pitchy  dungeon  upon  the  floor 
of  which  crouches  the  enchained  Sarah, 
bullied  and  tormented  through  eternity. 

In  reality  the  sentence  means  something 
quite  different,  expressing  in  those  short 
words  the  infinitely  complex  relations 
between  Sarah  and  her  mistress,  in  which 
a  few  of  the  ingredients  are — dignity, 
impudence,  peace,  war,  rebuke,  tittle- 
tattle,  frost,  thaw,  giggles,  tears,  some 
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mutual  understanding,  and  perhaps  not  a 
little  affection — also  a  hundred  other  ele- 
ments which  I  have  no  time  to  enumerate 
here,  and  which  —  appalling  thought ! — 
only  go  to  make  up  the  particular  personal 
relations  between  this  particular  old  body 
and  her  particular  Sarah,  and  that  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  other  em- 
ployers of  labour  and  their  domestics 
(what  a  priggish  sentence  !). 

Of  course,  crouched  in  the  armchair 
gazing  into  the  fire,  one  could  conjure 
up  myriads  of  personal  relations,  and 
the  fire  would  go  out  and  one  would  fall 
asleep  long,  long  before  you  had  counted 
the  millionth  billionth  part  of  yours  with 
other  people  ;  and  as  for  those  of  other 
people  with  others  again,  why,  to  think  of 
them  would  be  like  trying  to  count  the 
grains  of  sand  upon  the  seashore,  or  the 
drops  of  water  in  the  sea,  or  the  kisses 
exchanged  between  those  people  whose 
personal  relations  are  of  a  sort  that 
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need  no  description  in  words  of  any  kind 
at  all. 

It  is  strange  to  watch  some  people  trying 
to  deliberately  start  personal  relations 
with  others,  not  realising  that  this  is 
an  unconscious  proceeding  which  begins 
automatically  and  of  itself  when  one 
person  sees  another  for  the  first  time, 
sometimes  even  when  they  have  only 
heard  of  each  other. 

Once  I  knew  two  sisters :  the  eldest 
was  nicknamed  Grande  Vitesse,  the  other 
Petite  Vitesse. 

They  were  so  called  owing  to  their 
mania  for  rushing  at  people  and  beginning 
personal  relations  with  them. 

Both  amiable  and  well  behaved  they 
were  devoured  by  this  mania  for  enlarging 
the  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  aiming 
chiefly  at  social  success,  i.e.  a  recognised 
position  amongst  those  who  ask  other 
people  to  dinner,  and  whose  invitations 
are  always  accepted  when  possible. 
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Grande  Vitesse  proved  a  failure,  Petite 
Vitesse  was  a  success,  and  you  may  see 
her  tiara  glittering  in  realms  to  which  you 
might  long  for  an  invitation  in  vain. 
The  elder  sister  owed  her  doom  to  a  fatal 
impulsiveness.  For  example,  she  was 
once  sitting,  rapt,  at  the  feet  of  a  female 
theatrical  manager  who  remarked  at  the 
end  of  a  very  lengthy  reminiscence,  "  That 
was  the  year  I  produced  Pinero,"  when 
Grande  Vitesse  exclaimed  with  ecstatic 
surprise,  "  I  never  knew  you  had  a 
baby  1  " 

Petite  Vitesse  went  slower  and  more 
carefully.  Like  some  horses  (hunters) 
one  knows,  she  was  soon  called  clever 
because  she  was  too  prudent  to  blunder; 
and  so  she  attained  all  her  ambitions. 

For  years  you  have  probably  watched 
her  gravely  ascending  step  after  step  of 
the  ladder  which  leads  to  her  kind  of 
triumph,  with  a  dignity  which  she  owes 
to  her  absolutely  perfect  lack  of  humour. 
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And  now  let  us  touch  upon  our  personal 
relations  with  ourselves  ;  not  as  to  what 
we  think  of  ourselves,  because  that  is 
merely  an  opinion  which  is  quite  different. 

We  must  keep  strictly  to  personal 
relations. 

Now  mine  with  myself  ;  look  at  them 
how  you  will,  are  distinctly  unfavourable 
and  unfriendly. 

If  I  met  myself  out  walking  I  should 
hastily  turn  and  cross  the  street,  strug- 
gling amidst  the  throng  of  my  acquaintance 
who,  for  this  same  reason,  were  fighting 
to  reach  the  other  side. 

But  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
general  rule  ;  what  would  become  of  the 
autobiographies  if  it  were  ?  Or  rather 
nothing  would  become  of  them,  because 
they  would  never  be  written.  Of  course 
you  may  say  that,  in  some  cases,  the  auto- 
biography deals  with  interesting  people 
whose  society  the  author  has  enjoyed 
almost  as  much  as  his  own.  Exactly,  but 
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to  what  does  this  amount  ?  Merely  to 
the  detailing  of  his  personal  relations  with 
these  people. 

And,  seen  through  the  medium  of  these 
personal  relations,  we  never  get  at  the 
real  personality  of  these  people,  any  more 
than  we  discover  the  real  personality  of 
the  writer,  because  he  presents  himself 
to  us  as  he  thinks  he  is — judging  from  his 
personal  relations  with  himself. 

Of  course  this  brings  us  up  short  at  an 
unjumpable  place  with  no  gate  in  sight 
and  no  way  round  ;  for  we  must  ask, 
if  we  see  ourselves  and  other  people  and 
conduct  our  intercourse,  etc.,  always 
through  this  veil, — do  we  ever  see  our- 
selves or  any  one  else  as  we  really  are  ? 
Is  this  an  explanation  of  "  now  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly,"  and  "  then  face 
to  face  "  ?  The  word  "  then  "  strikes 
me  with  a  sudden  chill :  I  cannot  possibly 
think  more  meanly  of  myself,  but  I  cling 
to  my  veil  of  personal  relationship  all 
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the  same,  and  rejoice  that  Life  (like  a 
sort  of  London  County  Council)  will 
always  insist  upon  this  protection  against 
a  pitiable  nudity. 

If  the  proposed  game  of  Analysis  appeals 
to  you,  remember  to  begin  gradually  with 
easy  cases ;  take,  for  instance,  the  personal 
relations  between  any  woman  and  any 
man,  and  so  you  will  slowly  progress 
further  and  further  until  you  reach  the 
most  difficult  example  of  all  :  those  of 
any  woman  with  any  other  woman. 

Of  course  when  I  say  "  any,"  I  do  not 
use  this  word  in  its  general  sense.  On  the 
contrary  I  mean  "  one  particular  named 
variety,"  as  the  market  gardeners  say, 
for,  as  we  already  know,  no  one  set  of 
personal  relations  is  ever  duplicated,  or 
ever  resembles  any  other. 

Although  all  are  original,  some  strike 
one  as  easier  to  pull  to  pieces  than  others. 
Take  those  of  two  people  in  love  :  this 
seems,  at  first  sight,  more  commonplace 
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than  any  other  instance.  But  of  course, 
once  you  become  more  experienced,  you 
will  find  that  what  at  first  seems  so  simple 
to  analyse  is  really  more  subtle  and  com- 
plicated than  many  examples  that  appear 
far  more  difficult  at  the  first  glance,  and 
if  you  can  study  separate  cases  of  the 
betrothed  order  without  indiscretion  and 
without  exciting  the  suspicions  of  either 
victim,  your  head  will  literally  ache  and 
buzz  within  the  first  half-hour. 

One  easy  example  that  required  no 
particular  study  or  research  was  that  of 
a  certain  young  woman  and  her  personal 
relations  with  her  family. 

I  am  sure  that  you  know  of  families 
in  which,  as  in  theatrical  companies,  there 
is  one  shining  star.  Unlike  its  parallel 
in  the  dramatic  world,  however,  the 
domestic  star  is  usually  accepted  as  such 
with  contented  unanimity  by  the  home 
circle. 

Sometimes    the    star,     beautiful     and 
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sparkling,  becomes  indispensable  to  the 
world  outside,  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
beam  upon  it  from  their  remote  place  in 
the  solar  system,  living  upon  the  memory 
and  hope  of  visits,  which,  in  astronomical 
language,  are  described  as  of  the  fct  shoot- 
ing "  variety. 

The  girl  of  whom  I  speak  was  destined 
by  herself  and  by  her  family  for  a  great 
career.  I  really  forget  what  kind  of  career 
— but  that  is  a  detail.  Meanwhile  she 
resolved  to  form  her  own  character.  She 
would  not  wait  for  time  to  do  it  for  her, 
and  she  turned  to  her  personal  relations 
with  her  own  family  and  used  them  as 
tools  to  serve  her  ends.  She  gave  each 
brother  and  sister  her  closest  attention 
in  order,  as  a  result  of  this  scrutiny,  to 
rid  herself  of  all  the  family  faults  and 
weaknesses. 

It  was  a  tough  fight,  more  especially 
as,  being  family  failings,  she  was  so  much 
inclined  to  them  herself. 
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The  members  of  her  family,  not  suspect- 
ing any  ulterior  motives,  were  naturally 
gratified  at  this  craving  for  their  society. 
Her  mother  was  never  tired  of  repeating 
to  all  who  would  listen  that  nobody  else 
ever  had  such  a  daughter,  who  was  never 
happy  away  from  home. 

Her  father,  particularly  fertile  in  those 
characteristics  which  his  daughter  was  so 
anxious  to  study  and  avoid,  found  him- 
self the  proud  object  of  her  ceaseless 
solicitude. 

They  became  inseparable,  he  happily 
unconscious  of  the  spy  glass  which  never 
left  her  eager  eye. 

Time  went  on  as  he  has  such  an  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  doing,  and  because  he  is 
a  mischievous  old  thing,  he  revenged  him- 
self for  the  slight  which  the  young  woman 
had  dealt  him  in  trying  to  form  her  own 
character  instead  of  leaving  it  to  him  : 
for  he  winged  his  way  so  noiselessly,  so 
swiftly,  that  she  did  not  notice  his  flight 
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(you  could  almost  see  him  wink  as  he 
passed !). 

The  adoring  family  hemmed  her  in, 
but  even  if  it  had  not  done  so  she  would 
hardly  have  noticed  the  world  outside, 
the  immense  and  growing  quantity  of 
faults  and  failings  at  home  engrossing  her 
attention  completely.  Meanwhile  her 
personal  relations,  confined  for  years  to 
those  entertained  with  one  little  group  of 
individuals,  took  up  all  the  spare  room 
in  her  mind  —  becoming  so  strong  that 
without  her  knowledge  they  spread  over 
all  her  being  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  idea  or  sentiment.  So  the  great 
Career  was  forgotten.  She  never  even 
missed  it,  because  continuous  work  leaves 
no  room  for  disappointment,  and  her  work 
was  all-absorbing. 

Old  people  are  often  only  kept  alive 
by  love  and,  mistaking  the  zealous  glow 
which  they  fondly  watched  in  their 
daughter's  eyes,  both  parents  lived  to  an 
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immense  age.  In  fact,  they  would  have 
been  alive  still,  had  she  not  pre-deceased 
them. 

Startled  by  the  discovery  of  consum- 
mate egotism  in  an  infant  niece,  she  had 
started  on  a  long  walk  with  the  object  of 
discovering  whether  this  was  a  family 
failing,  and,  if  so,  whether  she  could  detect 
any  signs  of  it  in  herself,  when — deep  in 
thought — she  stepped  lightly  over  the 
edge  of  a  cliff  into  the  sea. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  an  end  which  spared  her  any  know- 
ledge of  failure ;  for  one  day  she  might  have 
awoken  to  find  that  the  great  career  had 
passed  her  by,  and  that — in  the  effort  to 
form  her  character — she  had  become  a 
mere  microscope,  hardly  human,  indeed 
scarcely  alive.  Her  conduct  was  heartless 
and  unnatural,  and  her  memory  is  be- 
loved by  all  those  members  of  her  family 
who  managed  to  survive  her  loss. 

Forgive   the    length    of    this    tale ;     it 
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merely  shows  you  how  long  it  takes  to 
describe  even  the  simplest  case  of  personal 
relationship. 

I  do  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  playing 
the  game  of  which  I  speak.  I  should  love 
to  play  it  myself,  but  I  cannot  afford 
enough  ice  to  put  on  my  head. 


SUPPOSING 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
beauty  of  language.  People  discuss  the 
claims  of  various  European  tongues  and, 
unless  some  bold  and  unpopular  spirit 
ruins  the  conversation  by  vaunting  the 
charms  of  Russian  or  Basque,  it  in- 
variably ends  in  several  persons  exclaim- 
ing simultaneously,  "  Ah,  nothing  equals 
Italian.  You  do  not  know  what  a  beauti- 
ful language  it  is."  Probably  not :  but 
do  they  ? 

I  often  suspect  the  source  and  extent 
of  their  knowledge  to  lie  in  the  enlighten- 
ing directions  we  see  to  music  such  as 
"  Pianissimo,"  "  Con  amore,"  etc. ;  but 
this  may  be  pure  envy. 

These    enthusiasts — I    am  referring  to 
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those  of  English  origin — invariably  run 
down  their  own  language,  forgetting  that 
misuse  and  maltreatment  seldom  stimu- 
late beauty  in  any  form. 

Even  some  of  the  commonest  words 
seem  to  me  to  possess  their  attraction  ; 
and  there  is  one  which  contains  a  whole 
realm  of  magic,  which  wields  a  potent 
charm  :  I  mean  the  word  "  Supposing." 

As  soon  as  we  can  speak  we  find  it 
upon  our  lips  ;  and  all  through  our  lives 
it  brings  us  the  immortal  happiness  that 
springs  from  dreams,  and  from  renewed 
hope. 

By  means  of  this  marvellous  little  word 
we  receive  refreshment  when  we  are 
tired,  revived  youth  with  which  to  fight 
the  approach  of  cloying  middle  age,  and 
when  the  charm  fails,  and  the  wonder 
works  in  vain — then  shall  we  surely  know 
that  the  end  of  life  be  near. 

If  it  were  not  so  common,  we  should 
of  course  value  it  more  :  just  as  we  should 
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rave  about  a  buttercup  had  the  tactless 
extravagance  of  Nature  not  made  this 
impossible. 

If  the  word  had  not  always  been  known, 
if  it  were  to  spring  up  into  a  sudden 
mushroom  fashion,  how  absorbed  we 
should  all  be  in  the  evocation  of  such  a 
spell !  We  might  renounce  rest  cures ; 
by  its  aid  we  might  even  attain  content. 

I  have  seen  an  invalid  child  quite 
happy  because  his  nurse  having  made 
him  a  wreath  of  laurels,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Supposing  I  was  a  Roman  victor."  In 
the  same  way,  with  a  slight  mental  effort 
I  can  say  to  myself,  "  Supposing  this  were 
accepted  by  an  editor  "  ;  and  forthwith 
I  stroll  down  a  bright  street  of  fancy 
where  this  extravagant  supposition  be- 
comes quite  an  everyday  occurrence,  and 
where  a  mixed  but  august  throng  of 
editors  and  publishers  receives  me  with 
vociferous  welcome. 

The  young  man  "  supposes  "  about  his 
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young  woman,  and  the  young  woman 
supposes  continually  about  several  young 
men. 

With  the  aid  of  this  wonderful  word 
we  can  climb  the  grey  walls  of  common- 
place, and  roam  through  fields  blue 
with  wild  hyacinths.  Or  we  may  break 
through  the  prickly  hedges  of  practical 
sense  to  come  upon  a  divine  country 
where  the  harsh  mocking  light  of  every 
day  is  filtered  through  the  green  of  forest 
trees,  reaching  us  changed  to  dim  twilight 
and  the  hush  of  dreams. 

Also,  like  all  delightful  things,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  snob  about  it :  for  it 
brings  happiness  as  readily  to  a  little 
London  attic  as  to  the  most  beautiful 
palace  in  the  world. 

Finally,  consider  the  power  wielded  by 
this  one  little  word  upon  actions,  as  well 
as  upon  thoughts. 

I  was  walking  one  day  in  Hyde  Park  ; 
the  surroundings  were  prosaically  dull ; 
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fog  hung  in  the  air ;  and  life  seemed 
daunting  even  to  my  dog. 

Lost  in  wonder  at  his  depression  and — 
in  consequence — his  rare  docility,  I  was 
strolling  aimlessly  along  when  I  heard 
the  magic  word  pronounced  within  a  few 
feet  of  me.  "  Supposing,"  a  masculine 
voice  was  saying,  "  that  you  really 
cared  for  me !  Of  course  I  know 
that  it  is  impossible,  and  that  I  have 
no  right  to  think  of  such  things — but 

supposing "  and  I  looked  at  the 

couple. 

He  was  portly  and  offensively  common- 
place ;  she  was  perfectly  lovely. 

Judge  therefore  of  my  amazement  when 
he  had  hardly  finished  speaking  before 
she  slipped  her  hand  into  his,  and  a  light 
stole  across  her  face  that  made  me  forget 
the  dreariness  of  the  weather  ;  and  which 
caused  the  man  to  look  even  more  foolish 
than  before. 

I  am  still  marvelling  at  the  power  of 
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those  three  little  syllables.  Only  imagine 
what  they  brought  about  ! 

And,  unlike  most  spells,  this  one  lasts  ; 
for  I  found  out  who  those  people  were, 
and  that  they  afterwards  married,  and 
that  the  girl  is  still  living  under  the  charm 
which  that  unattractive  lover  evoked  in 
the  hour  of  his  need. 

Very,  very  rarely  you  come  across  some 
one  who  has  never  said  "  supposing " 
even  in  his  mind.  And  then,  however 
clever  that  person  may  be,  he  will  always 
lack  something.  His  thoughts  may  skim 
like  swallows  over  the  grass,  and  his 
voice  may  ring  across  the  whole  world. 
But  the  former  will  not  stay  in  our 
hearts  :  they  gladden  us  in  the  summer, 
but  they  do  not  remain  to  bless  the  long 
winter  months.  And  the  latter  rings 
hard  and  clear  like  blows  upon  metal ; 
but  when  the  brief  echo  dies  away,  it  is 
forgotten. 

While — for  instance — the  lark  is  a  com- 
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mon  enough  little  bird,  but  he  says  to 
himself,  "  Supposing  I  soar  higher  and 
higher,  and  sing  sweeter  and  sweeter,  I 
may  reach  heaven,"  and  so  he  takes  us 
there  in  spirit,  and  his  song  remains  with 
us  long  after  he  is  lost  in  the  clouds. 


ORIGINALITY  ? 

IT  is  very  sad  to  think  of  those  amongst 
us  whose  whole  lives  are  ruined  by  the 
pursuit  of  originality  :  whose  whole  time 
is  spent  chasing  that  elusive  shadow. 
The  exercise  causes  their  hair  to  turn 
prematurely  grey,  their  spirits  to  flag, 
and  their  whole  system  to  become  a  prey 
to  those  varied  and  horrid  symptoms 
which  are  described  at  such  length  and 
with  such  appalling  details  in  the  eloquent 
columns  of  our  newspapers  (I  suppose 
that  I  should  say,  advertisement  sheets  ; 
but  in  most  cases  it  comes  to  very  much 
the  same). 

Besides,  to  add  to  the  difficulties,  there 
are  so  few  chances  now  for  the  beginner — 
so  many  have  already  joined  in  the  hunt. 
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For  example :  Bohemianism.  How 
often  have  we  not  met  the  lady  who 
declares  herself  to  be  a  "  thorough  Bo- 
hemian," who  is  clothed  by  Callot,  and 
who  would  be  perfectly  miserable  if  she 
were  not  asked  to  every  entertainment 
in  London  worthy  of  record. 

We  know  very  little  about  so-called 
Bohemians  except  that  they  never  came 
from  Bohemia,  and  that  they  are  not 
responsible  for  a  particular  kind  of  very 
lurid  glass-ware. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  they  were  a 
happy,  careless  company,  who  used  to 
live  in  Paris  ;  were  loved  for  themselves 
alone,  by  beautiful  grisettes,  and  who 
were  full  of  talents  which  they  seldom 
exercised  :  preferring  to  spend  endless 
leisure  in  sparkling  conversation. 

The  grisettes  could  not  have  been  very 
fastidious,  since  soap  and  razors  were 
superfluous  luxuries  in  Bohemia.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  absence  of  these  may 
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not  have  been  felt  by  individuals  who 
could  still  pour  out  unlimited  love  after 
listening  to  continuously  sparkling  con- 
versation. 

My  modern  would-be  Bohemian  dis- 
dains games  :  possibly  because  she  cannot 
play  them. 

She  eschews  bridge :  really  because 
it  is  much  more  amusing  to  talk  to  a 
young  man  in  the  corner,  but  ostensibly 
because  she  "cannot  bear  getting  into  a 
groove." 

The  pursuit  of  originality  as  regards 
friends,  by  the  bye,  leads  into  strange 
places — and  generally  results  in  living 
surrounded  by  a  gang  of  toadies. 

The  would-be  Bohemian  has  lost  one 
important  weapon  in  her  armoury  ;  for 
it  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  least  original 
or  Bohemian  for  a  woman  to  smoke 
everywhere  and  anywhere. 

She  travels  to  Paris  for  an  annual  fort- 
night amongst  the  ateliers  (of  the  Rue  de 
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la  Paix,  not  of  Montmartre)  and,  while 
there,  explores  what  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  dim  side  of  Paris  life.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  all  know  that  there  is  nothing 
dim  about  this  :  everything — atmosphere, 
wine,  laughter,  love — is  light ;  so  light 
as  to  seem  almost  artificial. 

It  is  also  quite  cheap  :  for  a  few  francs 
one  can  buy  as  much  of  it  as  one  likes. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  female 
"  Bohemian  "  it  is  most  satisfactory  :  for 
she  can  hint  at  her  experiences  upon  her 
return. 

Clothed  in  a  lovely  creation  procured 
by  the  united  efforts  of  Callot  and  of 
Free  Trade,  she  allows  her  friends  to 
guess  at  the  dark  haunts  which  she  has 
frequented  ;  and — if  any  simple  youth  be 
present  who  has  just  spent  a  few  days 
over  the  water — he  becomes  very  red  and 
wishes  that  English  ladies  would  keep  in 
their  place  ;  and  wonders  if  she  espied 
him  amongst  the  crowd  of  English  and 
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Americans  who  constitute  the  dare-devil 
Parisian  element  in  these  midnight  revels. 

My  female  acquaintance  would  go  many 
miles  (in  a  motor)  to  be  able  to  say  that 
she  had  spoken  to  the  craze  of  the  moment 
(is  it  the  man  who  dances  with  nothing 
on  ?  or  the  Human  Corkscrew  ?).  But 
if  she  came  upon  him  eating  steak  and 
onions  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  the 
interview  would  be  brief. 

She  is  rather  beyond  the  age  when  most 
acrobats  leave  the  stage  ;  but  when  Hansi 
Zuppelto  came  over  last  year  from  Vienna 
she  took  several  lessons  from  him.  In  fact, 
she  accidentally  tied  herself  into  such  a 
knot  that  the  doctor  had  to  be  sent  for ; 
and,  indeed,  her  much  -  tried  husband 
hinted  that  the  services  of  a  Divorce 
Court  practitioner  might  become  necessary. 
But  really  it  would  seem — I  repeat — of 
no  use  now  to  try  to  be  original. 

Imagine,    too,    the    incessant    fear    of 
being  "  caught  out,"  or  of  giving  oneself 
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away.  Of  course  this  may  happen  in  any 
walk  of  life.  Do  you  remember  the  lady 
who  could  not  take  the  chair  at  a  meeting 
in  favour  of  the  Simple  Life,  because  a 
parcel  had  not  arrived  from  her  corsetiere 
at  Vienna  ? 

I  never  saw  such  a  large  joint  being 
carried  into  any  dining-room  as  when  I 
went  to  consult  a  vegetarian  doctor  about 
1.30. 

The  person  who  strives  after  originality 
should  suppress  the  sense  of  humour  :  it 
spoils  everything  in  the  long  run.  Any 
untoward  incident  and  apparent  lapse, 
such  as  I  have  described,  should  be 
waved  away  as  "  Life's  Little  Ironies." 
They  do  no  real  harm  and  give  our  friends 
such  piercing  pleasure.  By  all  means 
let  them  enjoy  this  emotion  instead  of  a 
Christmas  present,  for  small  economies 
are  necessary  to  him  who  pants  after 
originality.  Youth,  time,  money,  every- 
thing must  be  devoted  to  the  chase. 
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A  man  said  to  me  years  ago  that  he  was 
going  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
writing  extremely  original  poetry. 

I  congratulated  him  upon  being  the 
only  child  of  a  restaurant  proprietor,  so 
that  he  need  not  fear  starvation. 

Certainly  my  friend  succeeded  in  some 
ways.  Every  one  acknowledged  that  his 
spelling  and  style  were  entirely  his  own. 
But  he  ruined  his  career  by  writing  a 
short  essay  upon  the  metric  system  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  art  of  verse- 
making. 

Of  course  all  earnest  minds  brave  the 
chance  of  ridicule,  like  the  band  of  zealots 

who  paraded  the  streets  of  in  a 

state  of  complete  nudity,  calling  them- 
selves the  naked  truth. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  is 
it  all  worth  while  ? 

Think  of  the  horror  when,  having 
collapsed  under  the  strain  of  being  original, 
you  experience  one  of  those  rare  flash- 
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light  moments  that  appear  in  every  life  : 
and  you  realise — perhaps  in  the  millionth 
part  of  a  second — that  you  have  wasted 
all  your  time.  You  see  that,  in  spite  of 
all  your  efforts  after  originality,  you  have 
achieved  no  remarkable  success ;  and 
that,  upon  the  whole,  you  have  worked 
and  played  and  lived  very  much  like 
hundreds  of  other  people.  Imagine  the 
mortification  of  such  a  moment. 

There  would  be  nothing  left  but  to 
expire ;  and  alas !  there  is  nothing 
original  about  that. 

Only  two  kinds  of  seekers  after  origin- 
ality are  never  undeceived.  They  begin 
and  end  in  the  belief  that  they  are  entirely 
unlike  other  people  ;  they  are — lunatics 
and  lovers. 

About  lunatics  one  need  not  speak ; 
oblivion  of  their  surroundings  helps  to 
preserve  their  delusions  and  themselves 
from  what  might  be  a  miserable  awakening 
in  many  cases. 
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Lovers  are  always  convinced  that  they 
are  perfectly  original  and  unique.  No 
one  has  ever  fallen  in  love  in  the  same  way, 
and  they  keep  this  belief  for  ever,  even 
if  they  repeatedly  fall  in  love  again. 

But  then  they  walk  down  lanes  where 
the  roses  grow  so  thick  that  the  world 
outside  is  hidden  ;  and  they  are  so  busy 
looking  into  each  other's  eyes  that  all 
the  tiresome  perspective  lines  and  horizons 
with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  measure 
and  rule  our  lives  are  lost. 

Perfect  content  is  always  assured  where 
standards  of  comparison  are  absent. 

Cupid  also,  who  is  so  much  more  clever 
than  we  ever  realise,  has  decreed  that 
lovers  should  always  talk  in  whispers ; 
so  that  no  couple  can  ever  hear  what 
another  is  saying  :  and  therefore,  while 
the  world  lasts,  every  one  will  invariably 
think  themselves  perfectly  original  under 
these  circumstances. 

But  let  us  contemplate  the  ordinary 
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conditions  of  life.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
Every  door  is  slowly  shutting  in  the  face 
of  the  would-be  original. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  to  at- 
tain originality  now  ;  a  very  laborious  and 
difficult  line  to  take  :  it  is  to  be  perfectly 
natural. 


AS    IT    IS    WRITTEN 

Is  there  anything  more  unpleasant  than 
mystery,  or  any  fear  so  acute  as  fear  of 
the  unknown  ?  Are  you  aware  that  in 
various  places  various  industrious  people 
of  both  sexes,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
are  writing  memoirs  of  this,  the  age  in 
which  we  live  ? 

They  may  be  sitting  in  palaces  upon 
ivory  chairs  wielding  a  golden  pen  with 
a  diamond  nib,  in  which  case  we  need  not 
disturb  ourselves,  for  their  handwriting, 
with  the  aid  of  such  a  weapon,  would 
probably  be  illegible.  Or  they  may  be 
curled  up  in  a  garret  scribbling  away 
with  the  stump  of  a  pencil.  Their  cir- 
cumstances do  not  signify  :  what  does 
signify  is  that  such  works  are  even  now 
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in  course  of  completion,  perhaps  quite 
near  at  hand,  possibly  even  under  our 
own  roof — and  that,  willy  nilly,  we  our- 
selves may  be  set  down — horrible  thought ! 
— at  some  one  else's  valuation. 

Of  course  the  humble  and  unimportant 
like  myself  have,  generally  speaking,  no 
cause  for  alarm.  Like  the  unconsidered 
periwinkle,  we  rest  serenely  in  our  shells 
while  angry  waves  of  publicity  storm 
above  our  lowly  heads.  But  there  are 
moments  when  even  the  periwinkle  may 
be  dragged  forth,  and  oh,  how  unpleasant 
the  crooked  pin  of  the  chronicler  can  be ! 

The  gravest  records  are  prone  to  step 
aside  from  the  highway  of  staid  generality 
to  cull  an  apt  illustration,  like  a  flower. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  can  happen  : 

"  Amongst  the  kindly  customs  of  the 
twentieth  century  we  note  that  of  the 
Christmas  Box.  We  do  not  know  why 
it  is  thus  called  :  as  the  custom  is  not 
confined  to  Christmas  Day  but  may  be 
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extended  well  into  February.  The  origin 
of  *  Box '  used  in  this  sense  is  also  puzzling ; 
it  is  one  of  two  instances  in  which  this 
noun  is  employed  fancifully  ( the  other, 
being  '  box  on  the  ear,  '  is  irrelevant). 
In  effect  a  Christmas  Box  is  when  you 
present  me  with  a  gift  of  money.  It  may 
range  from  one  shilling  upwards.  Gener- 
osity is  almost  invariably  shown  upon 
these  occasions." 

Here  follows  a  poisonous  footnote  : 

44  I  say  4  almost  invariably  '  because 
there  are  some  regrettable  examples  to 
the  contrary.  I  can  vouch  for  one  re- 
volting instance  afforded  by  a  merchant 
called  Snooks,  of  Mon  Repos,  Malmsey 
Villas,  N.W. ,  who  habitually  gave  his 
faithful  and  efficient  postman  a  bad  half- 
crown  every  New  Year's  Eve." 

Now  if  you  are  that  same  Mr.  Snooks, 
how  very  unpleasant  and  mortifying  for 
your  descendants ! 

It  is  probable  that  you  never  realised 
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at  the  time  how  a  simple  and  character- 
istic action  could  look  so  nauseating 
viewed  coldly  in  print.  It  is  possible 
that  you  had  even  tried  to  give  up  the 
tender  of  spurious  coin  to  a  deserving 
public  official,  but  that  habit  had  proved 
too  strong  for  you.  None  of  these  excuses 
however,  will  serve  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  public  scorn  and  indignation  which  will 
be  poured,  if  not  upon  you,  yet  upon 
the  sensitive  head  of  your  grandson.  It 
will  be  equally  futile  to  protest  that  the 
volume  was  the  product  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  the  postman  in  question.  No 
one  will  believe  it. 

Then  there  is  the  terrible  autobiography 
where  the  author  or  authoress  drives  elo- 
quence almost  to  death,  and  then  calls  in 
imagination  as  a  kind  of  trace  horse. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  a  large 
section  of  the  British  public  read  printed 
matter,  even  of  the  most  malicious  and 
inaccurate  character,  in  the  light  of  that 
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ancient  saying  concerning  the  impossi- 
bility of  smoke  without  fire. 

One  particular  kind  of  autobiography 
is  almost  invariably  of  feminine  origin, 
since  men  are  not  supposed  either  to  tell 
or  to  invent  love  stories  about  them- 
selves, nor  yet  to  give  away  the  names 
and  confidences  of  either  real  or  imaginary 
lovers.  (By  the  way,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  whether,  when  women  enjoy  so- 
called  equal  rights  with  men,  they  will 
see  their  way  to  renounce  these  pleasant  (?) 
and  profitable  privileges.) 

For  instance,  consider  the  emotion  en- 
dured by  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  couple 
mentioned  in  a  volume  of  this  description  : 

"  Yesterday  there  was  the  usual  squash 
at  the  Pentetukes'.  It  is  called  a  dance  ; 
but  no  one  except  a  mad  bull  could  indulge 
in  any  form  of  exercise ;  since  the  floor 
is  as  bad  as  the  supper.  I  draw  the  line 
at  going  myself,  but  the  dregs  of  the 
social  world  assemble  there  in  hundreds. 
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One  individual  expired  in  great  agony 
this  morning  from  eating  a  high  bun  at 
the  buffet,  and  all  that  heartless  Virginia 
Pentetuke  said  was,  '  Strike  his  name  off 
my  ball  list.'  They  say  that  the  stationer 
whom  she  employs  to  send  out  her  in- 
vitations contracts  to  do  them  by  the 
thousand — and  that  they  fall  like  snow 
down  every  letter-box  in  London.  I  am 
told  that  her  dress  last  night  set  every 
man's  teeth  on  edge,  and  that  it  was  lucky 
for  her  husband  that  he  is  naturally  under- 
hung. The  story  of  their  marriage  is  not 
unamusing.  He,  of  course,  was  madly  in 
love  with  me  and  worried  me  with  offers 
of  marriage  until,  in  self-defence,  I  be- 
came engaged  to  the  Grand  Duke  Nave 
Serge  (an  engagement  ruthlessly  broken 
off  by  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public for  reasons  given  later  on  in  the 
volume).  P.'s  infatuation  surprised  no 
one,  for,  although  I  never  could  see  it 
myself,  the  whole  of  London  united  in 
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declaring  me  demoniacally  beautiful  and 
dazzlingly  brilliant.  The  Crown  Prince 
of  Magnesia  once  said  to  me,  *  Queen 
amongst  women,  you  have  but  one  draw- 
back ;  you  are  so  insufferably  chaste.' 
I  refer  to  him  later  under  his  Christian 
name,  Eno.  To  return  to  the  Pente- 
tukes  :  Virginia,  hideous  but  persevering, 
was  determined  to  marry  P.  and  proposed 
to  him  so  persistently  as  to  permanently 
deafen  him  in  one  ear.  Determined  at 
all  costs  to  preserve  the  other,  he  gave  in 
and  married  her.  The  ill-assorted  and 
loveless  marriage  has  produced  ten  child- 
ren ;  each  stamped  with  the  pitiable 
physique  of  their  mother  " — and  so  on. 

Again  it  is  useless  for  grandsons  and 
granddaughters  to  deny  these  cruel  calum- 
nies, to  maintain  that  the  account  is  as 
inaccurate  as  the  description  of  the  writer's 
own  charms,  and  to  point  out  that  the 
fact  of  her  name  having  been  omitted 
from  the  invitation  list  owing  to  her  inky 
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reputation  afforded  an  explanation  of 
the  venomous  outburst.  People  would 
simply  answer  that  an  account  written 
at  the  time  was  probably  more  accurate 
than  the  loyal  asseverations  of  people 
who  were  then  unborn,  and  that  there  was 
probably  "  something  in  it." 

And  worse  is  to  come ;  for  this  is  the 
sort  of  literature  that  will  oust  the  tem- 
perate and  classic  form  of  biography  in 
the  future  :  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
pays  better.  The  public  like  what  is 
called  "  something  intimate  and  personal ; 
a  volume  that  is  alive  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times."  Also — horrible  prospect ! — 
the  more  recent  the  period  with  which 
it  deals,  the  greater  its  success.  Hence 
even  the  saving  grace  of  time  is  gradually 
being  withdrawn.  Thus  it  is  not  their 
grandchild  but  the  Pentetukes  themselves 
to  whom  the  privilege  will  soon  be  granted 
of  reading  these  lurid  pages. 

You  see  what  a  publisher  wants  is  not 
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merely  to  publish,  but  to  sell.  Publishers 
are  very  superior  to  mere  writers  ;  but 
they  are  just  as  hungry  at  breakfast 
time  :  hence  the  publication  of  highly 
coloured  memoirs  and  autobiographies, 
one  of  which,  nicely  produced  and  strongly 
condemned — with  pungent  extracts — by 
our  leading  critics,  will  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door  for  many  months  at  a  time. 
And  now  what  is  the  remedy  ?  For  me 
there  is  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the 
obscure  ;  but  what  is  to  save  you — illus- 
trious or  merely  extremely  unpopular, 
whichever  you  may  be — from  the  fountain 
pen  which,  even  now,  an  unknown  enemy 
may  be  filling  to  your  detriment  ? 

Before  we  find  a  remedy  I  will  put  before 
you  a  conundrum :  Contemporary  his- 
tory is  necessary  in  an  impersonal  kind 
of  way  ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  biography 
— auto  or  otherwise  ? 

I  suppose  that  in  the  one  case  people 
write  about  themselves  when  they  are 
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afraid  that  nobody  else  will  write  about 
them !  Of  course  autobiographies  are 
never  truthful,  or  had  I  better  say  always 
incomplete ;  but  then  how  about  even  the 
very  best  biographies  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
give  a  real  account  of  one's  own  or  any 
one  else's  existence  ? 

And  there  is  another  reason  why  any 
record  of  human  life  must  be  for  ever 
inadequate  if  not  misleading.  It  is  not 
what  we  do  that  makes  the  sum  of  our 
lives,  it  is  not  the  actual  events,  the  visible 
success,  the  obvious  failure.  Life  is  com- 
posed of  a  thousand  ephemeral  elements 
that  escape  all  record — a  chance  word 
that  changed  the  whole  future ;  a  joy, 
sudden  and  swift,  that  passed  out  of  our 
sight  as  with  the  sudden  whirr  of  passing 
wings  ;  or  pain — slow  miserable  pain  that 
daunts  and  mocks  the  courage,  retreating 
only  to  stand  like  a  grey  menace  upon  the 
threshold.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sound  of 
a  voice  amid  silence — an  echo  across  the 
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twilight  of  dreams  :  as  well  try  to  describe 
and  capture  the  shadows  upon  a  glass. 
No  wonder  that  these  small  things  elude 
the  eye  of  the  most  vigilant  biographer ; 
yet  they  are  enough  to  cast  the  balance 
of  a  future,  and  to  sway  the  pale  hand  of 
Destiny.  When  people  become  very  old, 
it  is  little  unexpected  things  in  the  past 
that  they  remember  ;  and  if  they  cared 
to  speak  about  those  things  we  should 
hear  of  a  song  or  a  caress  or  of  some 
unguarded  moment  snatched  from  under 
the  very  nose  of  Time  the  sentinel :  a 
moment  when  clocks  become  of  no  account 
and  we  cannot  tell  if  it  be  dawn  or  dusk. 
These  are  the  finger-posts  that  stand  to 
guide  a  faltering  memory  when  all  the 
rest — the  brave  actions,  the  leaping  fame, 
or  the  bitter  defeat — have  alike  drifted 
away  out  of  sight. 

That  is  why  the  best  biography  is  as 
useless  as  the  rubbish  to  which  we  have 
drawn  attention. 
10 
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For  we  may  turn  the  pages  of  written 
lives  over  and  over  without  finding  a 
hint  of  the  things  that  really  mattered 
— the  hidden  motive  power  that  made 
the  real  man  and  his  real  life.  We 
have  always  to  be  content  with  his 
painted  picture.  We  think  that  we  know 
the  subject  of  the  biography  when  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  book ;  in  reality 
I  doubt  if  he  would  recognise  himself 
were  he  to  come  back  and  read.  It  is 
we  ourselves  who  have  compiled  a  sort  of 
presentment  of  him  that  is  half  conjecture 
and  half  the  opinion  of  his  biographer ; 
at  the  best  it  is  as  though  we  passed  him 
by  in  the  street. 

As  for  a  remedy  against  the  lower  forms 
of  autobiography  and  the  class  of  memoirs 
that  are  described  as  gossipy  and  amusing 
— I  have  only  one. 

Let  every  one  write  their  own !  Think 
what  fun  to  describe  oneself  just  as  one 
would  like  to  be,  one's  character  as  one 
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would  like  it  known,  and  other  people  as 
we  think  we  know  them.  It  would  prove 
a  life-long  amusement  and  occupation. 
Elderly  ladies  would  find  it  far  more 
amusing  than  altering  their  will,  and 
elderly  gentlemen  than  indulging  in  law- 
suits. The  family  solicitor  would  be  kept 
as  busy  as  usual,  however,  in  deciding 
that  nothing  could  come  under  the  heading 
of  libel.  With  what  a  sly  smile  would 
the  volume  be  stored  away  until  the 
moment  should  come  for  it  to  wake  to 
life  and  defend  the  author  against  the  on- 
slaughts of  other  biographers. 

Every  one  would  nourish  under  this 
system  of  universal  biography.  The  pub- 
lishers would  prosper  amazingly,  because 
every  one  would  buy  every  one  else's  from 
motives  of  curiosity  and  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 

Of  course  no  one  would  read  or  write 
any  other  kind  of  literature ;  but  this 
would  be  of  no  importance,  for  authors 
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and    authoresses    would    be    toiling    like 
niggers  upon  the  record  of  their  lives. 

You  will  object  that  these  professional 
writers  would  have  an  unfair  advantage 
over  the  untried  amateur.  But  every  one 
has  imagination  tucked  away  somewhere  ; 
and  no  one  ever  knows  what  they  can 
invent  until  they  try. 


ABOUT    SNOBS 

WHAT  is  more  absurd  than  narrow- 
mindedness  ? 

For  instance,  you  and  I  may  not  like 
snobs  :  we  may  even  be  untainted  with 
snobbishness  (although  this  is  impro- 
bable), but  that  should  not  prevent  us 
from  recognising  the  continuous  enjoy- 
ment that  the  Snob  derives  from  life. 

Consider  the  Snob. 

You  may  like  hunting ;  I  may  dote 
upon  astronomy  ;  but  neither  of  us  can 
ride  our  hobbies  at  all  times  and  in  all 
seasons. 

Now  the  Snob  has  his  hunting  all  the 
year  round  ;  and  the  stars  in  his  (social) 
firmament  are  visible  by  day  as  well  as 
by  night. 

149 
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Then  take  the  prosaic  but  inevitable 
question  of  expense :  every  hobby  is 
more  or  less  costly  ;  but  the  Snob  is  put 
to  no  expense  by  being  a  Snob. 

Money  helps  here,  as  everywhere  else ; 
but  the  poorest  may  yet  become  a  perfect 
Snob. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  no  real  enjoy- 
ment without  danger,  or  at  all  events 
without  risk ;  he  experiences  both  in 
just  sufficient  quantities,  with  the  exhilara- 
tion of,  let  us  say,  mountain  climbing 
thrown  in. 

For  he  is  always  trying  to  mount  higher 
and  higher ;  occasionally  a  slip  (in  his 
case  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  pen)  lands 
him  in  momentary  peril :  the  precipice 
is  near,  or  an  avalanche  descends  un- 
pleasantly close.  But  deftly,  neatly,  using 
infinite  patience  and  untiring  tact,  he 
steers  past  disaster. 

With  marked  attentions  to  the  Plain 
but  Potential,  with  pretty  deference  to 
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the  Aged  but  August,  he  pursues  his 
triumphant  way ;  until  he  arrives  at 
such  heights  of  success  that  he  is  in  a 
position  whence  he  may  survey  his  sur- 
roundings with  happy  complacence,  and 
can  rest  himself  before  resuming  his  life- 
long journey. 

Neither  condemn  him  entirely ;  for 
sometimes  he  does  good,  even  although 
it  be  unawares.  I  once  saw  Romance  lay 
her  soft  fingers  upon  the  arm  of  a  very 
complete  Snob  and  he  helped  her  over  an 
extremely  awkward  stile. 

It  was  like  this  : 

An  alliance  had  taken  place  between 
the  members  of  two  "  important  "  families 
(important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Snob)  :  it  was  one  that  is  best  described 
as  a  "  mariage  de  convenance."  They 
were  excellent  friends  ;  but  the  bride  soon 
found  herself  caring  far  more  for  the  bride- 
groom than  he  cared  for  her.  She  was  a 
very  timid  creature,  a  shy  little  plant 
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that  needed  the  sunshine  of  appreciation 
before  it  could  develop  and  flower. 

The  couple  had  everything  that  made 
their  friendship  necessary  to  the  particular 
Snob  of  whom  I  am  about  to  speak.  The 
husband  enjoyed  entertaining  his  friends  ; 
but  he  liked  his  wife  to  undertake  all  the 
preliminaries  of  hospitality ;  he  never  took 
the  trouble  to  ask  any  one  to  the  house 
himself.  It  was  obvious  therefore  to  the 
Snob  that  he  must  be  very  nice  to  the  wife. 
So  he  was  as  nice  as  she  would  allow  him 
to  be  ;  and  was  quite  ready  to  be  a  great 
deal  nicer  still.  She  remained  unconscious 
of  his  devotion ;  the  husband,  on  the 
contrary,  began  to  notice  it  a  good  deal. 

At  first  he  felt  merely  surprised  :  here 
seemed  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and 
many  gifts  (the  Snob  was  quite  a  cele- 
brated person)  obviously  fascinated  by 
his  wife.  He,  the  husband,  was  of  a 
type  which  does  not  suspect  ulterior 
motives  ;  he  began  to  pay  more  attention 
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to  his  wife — to  look  for  charm  and  attrac- 
tion— which,  as  he  soon  discovered,  her 
shyness  alone  had  kept  in  the  background. 
He  grew  proud  of  her ;  then — by  a  natural 
process — he  became  jealous  ;  and  at  last 
fell  violently  and  permanently  in  love 
with  her,  and  they  were  happy  ever 
after  ;  entirely  owing  to  the  Snob. 

I  have  only  dwelt  upon  one  kind  of 
Snob  (the  social  kind) — because  it  saves 
time  to  choose  an  example  from  what  is 
most  obvious  ;  just  as  you  would  snatch 
at  the  dandelion  in  the  path  to  illustrate 
a  lecture  upon  weeds.  But  Snobs  spring 
up,  of  course,  in  every  walk  of  life.  There 
is  the  literary  snob  who  will  only  read 
the  works  of  Shakespeare  :  not  because 
he  admires  them  particularly,  but  be- 
cause the  poet  is  a  recognised  king  in  the 
world  of  literature.  There  is  the  artistic 
snob  who — for  the  same  reason — admires 
nothing  that  is  not  by  the  Old  Masters.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  name  the  different 
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regiments  in  the  vast  army  of  snobs,  and 
as  to  count  the  units,  why,  it  would  be 
impossible.  To  begin  with,  the  task  of 
snob-hunting  is  an  unpleasant  one.  You 
become  dizzy  with  its  magnitude,  and  as 
you  count  the  bag  after  even  one  morning, 
you  are  overwhelmed.  So  few  friends 
are  safe  and — what  about  you  and  me  ? 


NATURE 

OF  course  you  know  that  the  reason  why 
Nature  remains  with  us  is  that  she 
cannot  go  away  ;  since  no  one  has  ever 
been  so  persistently  insulted  for  so  long. 

Civilisation,  Science,  and  Progress  are 
her  principal  enemies,  and  a  tiresome  little 
prig  called  Modern  Culture,  whom  all  of 
the  others  justly  consider  to  be  beneath 
contempt,  but  who  trots  (some  way) 
behind  them,  and  borrows  continually 
from  all  three. 

In  this  case,  by  the  bye,  it  is  ideas  and 
catch  phrases  and  odds  and  ends  of  that 
description  which  are  borrowed ;  but 
they  appear  to  be  just  as  hard  to  repay  as 
money,  the  unhappy  creditor  finding,  too, 
that  if  they  do  return  to  him  they  are 
unrecognisable,  impossible  to  circulate, 
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while  no  one  believes  that  they  were 
originally  his  property. 

But  to  return  to  Nature  (if  we  only 
could). 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  she 
seldom,  or  never,  makes  mistakes. 

Yet,  merely  because  she  does  not  always 
answer  back,  large  numbers  of  the  human 
race,  helped  by  these  three  of  her  chief 
enemies  and  their  parasites,  spend  their 
lives  in  trying  to  reform,  improve,  and 
change  her,  keeping  up  a  running  accom- 
paniment of  insults,  gibes,  and  mockery 
all  the  while. 

Nature,  alas  !  sometimes  retorts  ;  and 
then  the  papers  record  a  terrible  catas- 
trophe by  land  or  by  sea. 

Let  us  consider  how  ungratefully  we 
treat  her.  It  will  do  no  good,  but  to 
meditate  upon  the  obvious  is  a  peaceful 
and  soothing  pursuit :  and  I  will  reassure 
you  with  a  promise  not  to  give  more  than 
two  examples  to  support  my  argument. 
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Example  No.  1. — Nature  once  gave 
the  English  a  green  plain  shaded  by 
trees  and  watered  by  a  broad  river ; 
the  Psalmist  David  would  have  been 
thoroughly  happy  here ;  even  Abraham, 
admittedly  difficile  about  the  quality  of 
grazing  land,  would  have  been  content. 
She  meant  man  to  keep  his  flocks  there, 
or  else  to  till  the  ground  ;  in  any  case  he 
was  intended  to  lead  a  simple  life  and  to 
wear  little,  if  any,  clothing.  (And  here 
upon  the  subject  of  dress  her  wisdom  was 
surprising :  the  tramp  or  idler  would 
have  to  work  in  order  to  keep  warm,  while 
the  bore  or  the  raconteur,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  would  never  exist ;  or  if  he 
did,  would  be  soon  cut  off  by  chills  and 
colds.  We  have  really  to  thank  Mr. 
Scholty,  etc. ,  for  the  existence  of  these 
widespread  plagues.) 

Nature  had  done  her  part :  how  did  the 
English — or  rather  their  forerunners — be- 
have ? 
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With  the  greatest  energy  they  built 
houses  in  monotonous  rows,  every  genera- 
tion adding  more  and  uglier  buildings, 
and  making  flatter  and  noisier  streets  : 
for  every  generation  grew  more  practical, 
and  you  know  what  that  means. 

They  crowded  out  space  and  light  and 
air,  until  there  was  only  room  left  for 
microbes,  who  are  so  polite  as  to  want 
very  little.  Their  passion  for  disfigure- 
ment was  such  that  wherever  there  were 
a  few  inches  to  spare  they  filled  them  with 
statues  of  more  or  less  well-known  per- 
sonages whose  appearance  gives  startling 
proof  to  the  proverb  "  Handsome  is  as 
handsome  does."  These,  in  strange  atti- 
tudes and  clothed  in  still  stranger  dress, 
obstruct  the  traffic  and  hold  out  super- 
fluous objects  to  the  peevish  passers-by  ; 
objects  such  as  swords,  or  rolls  of  what  seem 
to  me  bitterly  reminiscent  of  rejected  MS. 

It   is  only  fair  to  admit  that  amidst 
this  ugly  chaos,  where  the  air  is  blackened 
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with  smoke,  and  myriad  wires,  where 
the  streets  are  crowded  with  trams, 
motors,  and  every  vehicle  imaginable, 
and  where  the  earth  shakes  with  trains 
and  underground  machinery,  there  are 
yet  some  architectural  beauties  to  be 
found — some  Russian  explorers  told  me 
so.  But  they  have  to  be  dug  out  or 
examined  with  the  help  of  Rontgen  Rays. 

There  only  remained  the  river  to  spoil, 
and  that  is  now  so  black  and  foul  where 
it  runs  past  factories,  that  all  living 
creatures  have  fled  from  it.  So  you  see 
this  is  how  they  thanked  Nature :  by 
creating  the  monster  called  by  some  the 
Hub  of  the  Universe  (poor  Universe !) 
and,  incidentally,  London. 

Example  No.  2. — I  am  sorry,  but  this 
is  much  longer. 

When  the  world  was  quite  young, 
Nature  had  an  excellent  time  :  her  future 
foes  did  not  then  exist,  and  she  had  a 
voice  in  everything. 
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But  there  was  one  great  difficulty  : 
rain,  hail,  wind,  fog,  sunshine,  snow, 
thunder,  and  lightning  are  all  excellent 
in  their  way,  but  they  are  rather  difficult 
to  manage. 

For  the  first  few  centuries  things  were 
allowed  to  slide,  but  about  the  time  when 
the  prehistoric  creatures  had  been  safely 
buried  in  odd  corners  for  eminent  persons 
to  find,  and  play  with  later  on,  Nature 
began  to  feel  disturbed.  "  The  world 
is  settling  down  nicely  now,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  soon  tiresome  people  will  begin  to 
read  and  write,  and  then  history  will  be 
written.  This  means  that  records  of  the 
climate  will  be  kept ;  and  just  see  the 
muddle  existing  in  that  department !  I 
must  ask  all  the  permanent  officials  to 
tea  ;  and  make  peace  between  them." 

The  tea-party  was  easily  arranged, 
because  all  the  guests  hated  each  other 
and  were  therefore  dying  to  meet  and  to 
bicker  together. 
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"  Above  all  we  must  have  no  unplea- 
santness," said  the  Wind,  and  imme- 
diately that  his  hostess's  back  was  turned, 
coughed  and  blew  in  a  very  rude  and 
easterly  manner  at  the  Sun,  who,  having 
said  "  Handkerchief  "  several  times  and 
"  Hand  before  mouth,  "  grew  crimson  with 
annoyance  and  threatened  to  set. 

Thunder  rolled  up  and  remarked  "  Hail 
fellows  well  met,"  on  which  Hail  was 
mortified,  and  said  with  a  sharp  rattle 
upon  the  table  that  nothing  was  so 
offensive  as  to  trifle  with  proper  names. 
There  was  going  to  be  a  hearty  quarrel 
when  the  appearance  of  Rain  falling 
heavily  with  a  squall  created  a  diversion. 

Dame  Nature  pacified  the  company, 
and  Fog  settled  down  with  an  expression 
that  meant  staying,  to  the  general  despair  ; 
but  every  one  cheered  up  when  the  hostess 
announced  that  she  proposed  to  make 
a  short  speech.  For  her  voice  is  so 
sweet  that  the  birds  stopped  singing  to 
11 
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listen,  and  the  trees  rustled  their  leaves 
with  pleasure. 

She  said  "  that  all  her  guests  were 
very  dear  to  her,  that  she  could  not  do 
without  any  of  them  ;  but  that  every- 
thing must  be  set  in  order.  So  she  pro- 
posed to  give  each  of  them  their  separate 
place  where  they  might  reign  in  peace, 
undisturbed  by  any  difference  of  opinion." 

This  announcement  was  not  well  re- 
ceived ;  all  those  present  declaring  their 
inability  to  remain  always  in  one  place. 

Eventually  however,  they  saw  that 
it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  definite 
arrangement,  and  agreed  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  terms,  i.e.  one  permanent  dwelling- 
place  with  occasional  visits  abroad. 

Then  came  the  choice  of  countries. 

The  Sun  spoke  first,  with  some  warmth  : 
"  For  me,"  he  said,  "  the  land  of  '  purple 
passion,'  the  land  where  people  sing  and 
dance,  where  love  runs  riot,  and  " — his 
hostess  interposed  hastily  :  "  In  that 
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case  you  will  need  a  large  kingdom,  for, 
under  the  circumstances  which  you  men- 
tion, the  land  is  apt  to  become  somewhat 
densely  populated." 

"  Very  possibly,"  replied  the  Sun  with 
a  broad  smile,  "  none  can  resist  my 
advances ;  even  Snow  is  compelled  to 
melt,  and  to  blush  as  I  kiss  her  upon 
the  mountain-tops,  while  down  in  the 
valleys  where  none  can  see  us,  the  thaw 
is  simply "  Every  one  chuckled,  al- 
though there  were  one  or  two  murmurs 
of  "  Sale  caractere,"  "  Ach  !  So,"  and 
"  Gross  indiscretion,"  and  Snow  in  a 
white  fury  (having  dropped  silently 
amongst  them)  desired  in  an  icy  voice 
that  her  dwelling-place  should  be  as  far 
from  the  Sun  as  possible,  so  that  distance 
should  act  as  chaperon  coupled  with  her 
own  natural  coldness.  Snow  was  an 
unpopular  person  upon  the  whole,  and 
no  one  regretted  when  the  North  Pole 
was  settled  upon  as  her  permanent  ad- 
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dress ;  indeed  it  was  generally  hoped 
that  her  kingdom  would  remain  undis- 
covered, and  would  baffle  the  tactless 
efforts  of  explorers. 

Meanwhile  it  was  felt  that  the  Sun 
had  shown  some  lack  of  reticence  ;  but 
every  one  acknowledged  that,  owing  to 
his  unfortunate  temperament,  he  must 
be  allowed  considerable  latitude. 

So  he  spreads  over  all  Africa  (except 
where  the  jungle  shuts  him  out,  hoping 
by  this  means  to  destroy  the  dreary 
race  of  passionless  pigmy)  across  large 
tracts  of  Europe,  and  the  whole  of  Asia, 
while  an  American  once  told  me  that  he 
never  shines  so  gloriously  as  in  the 
United  States. 

Nature  knew  that  the  rougher  guests 
were  never  happy  apart,  as  they  were 
so  fond  of  quarrelling.  But  where  should 
she  put  them  ?  No  one  wanted  them 
much  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  would  always  incline  to  wander, 
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being  as  restless  as  they  were  noisy,  yet 
they  must  have  a  good  permanent  ad- 
dress (although  no  one  was  likely  to 
send  them  invitations).  Then  she  had 
an  inspiration  !  If  she  sent  them  all  to 
an  island  the  inhabitants  would  never 
know  that  their  weather  was  any  different 
from  that  enjoyed  by  other  people. 

So,  dear  simple  creature — never  dream- 
ing of  her  unborn  enemies — she  packed  all 
the  more  turbulent  elements  off  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  exception 
of  Thunder  and  Lightning. 

Lightning  is  a  born  wanderer,  and  she 
is  inclined  to  be  fast,  to  use  an  old- 
fashioned  expression,  and  rather  danger- 
ous ;  and  as  Thunder  is  madly  in  love 
with  her,  he  pursues  her  always,  never 
quite  catching  up  with  her,  and  so  they 
roam  for  ever  round  the  world. 

Fog  loves  England,  which  suits  her 
exactly.  She  adores  London,  and  says 
that  she  never  has  such  a  colour  anywhere 
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else.  Also,  being  stone-deaf,  she  does 
not  mind  the  noise  there. 

Wind  and  Rain  are  artists  at  heart, 
for,  having  explored  Great  Britain,  they 
discovered  that  there  was  a  far  more 
beautiful  country  than  England,  and  of 
course  it  was  Scotland.  So  they  married 
and  had  a  long  honeymoon  there  and 
produced  a  lovely  shy  child  called  Mist, 
who  flies  before  the  Sun  and  lies  hid  in 
the  mountains.  She  loves  Scotland  too, 
and  although  rather  tearful,  she  has 
very  tender,  clinging  ways  ;  she  haunts 
the  most  beautiful  places  and  the  wild 
things  love  her,  and  she  protects  them 
all. 

Meanwhile  there  is  some  monotony 
about  Rain,  and,  when  the  marriage 
turned  out  a  fiasco,  every  one  said  that 
they  had  known  it  all  along. 

The  Wind,  you  see,  is  a  wild  roving 
ne'er-do-weel.  He  enjoys  stealing  into 
places  where  he  has  no  right  to  enter, 
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and  whenever  there  is  a  draught  you 
may  know  that  he  is  listening  and  prying 
(so,  by  keeping  my  windows  wide  open 
always,  I  show  him  that  I  lead  a  blame- 
less life). 

He  roars  with  laughter  during  solemn 
ceremonies,  sobs  while  we  are  making 
our  most  amusing  jokes,  and  howls  mourn- 
fully when,  at  Christmas  time,  the  family 
are  doing  their  best  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  festivals  spent  together  are 
joyous.  And  he  is  full  of  low  pranks  ; 
such  as  knocking  people's  hats  off.  Finally 
he  does  not  always  behave  with  perfect 
propriety ;  he  blows  gentle  kisses  and 
whispers  strange  words  when  girls  lean 
from  their  windows  to  watch  the  twi- 
light ;  and  they  say  too  that  he  practises 
all  sorts  of  tricks,  and  many  new  caresses, 
when  he  returns  from  the  south.  They 
say  that  he  learns  all  sorts  of  things  from 
unprofitable  talk  with  the  Sun.  So  the 
Rain  went  off  to  Ireland,  although  she 
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travels  to  and  fro  very  often  between 
that  country  and  Great  Britain,  as  "  it 
looks  better  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
one's  family." 

She  is  immensely  respectable  and  comes 
down  like  a  wet  blanket  upon  the  country 
of  her  adoption. 

But  Nature  kindly  helps  again  here ; 
for  she  gave  the  Irish  so  many  children 
that  all  their  time  is  spent  in  cherishing 
pigs  and  potatoes  to  feed  them  with, 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  emigrate. 

I  say  "  cherishing,  "  because  pigs  and 
potatoes  mostly  grow  themselves  ;  which 
is  why  no  Irishman  has  ever  found  it 
necessary  to  work.  And  plenty  of  occu- 
pation, allied  to  absence  of  toil,  makes  you 
too  full  of  cheerfulness  to  notice  the 
weather. 

On  the  whole,  do  you  not  think  that 
Nature  managed  very  well  ?  Let  us  see 
once  more  how  she  was  repaid.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  eminent  persons  dug  up 
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all  the  nasty  skeletons  that  she  had  kept 
in  nice  easy  places  for  them  to  find.  And 
then  they  invented  wireless  telegraphy, 
and  the  problem  drama,  and  electric 
trams,  and  motors,  and  airships,  and  high 
Art,  and  telephones,  and  technical  in- 
stitutes, and  the  mono  rail,  etc. 

Instead  of  taking  walking  exercise  or 
riding  the  horse  or  ass  which  she  gave 
them  to  subdue,  they  whistle  and  buzz 
through  the  air,  upsetting  her  at  every 
turn. 

Thanks  to  their  postal  arrangements, 
and  to  the  freely  expressed  opinion  of 
foreigners,  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  now  know  what  their  climate 
really  is  compared  to  that  of  other  nations. 

The  English  (not  the  others  ;  they  are 
too  poor  to  bother)  fly  from  it  at  every 
opportunity.  They  crowd  every  town 
and  country  in  the  world  ;  unwished  for, 
and  unwelcome  ;  with  ridiculous  obstinacy 
they  persist  in  dividing  their  calendar 
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into  seasons  ;  thereby  making  themselves 
the  laughing  stock  of  all  the  other  nations  ; 
since  every  one  knows  that  the  British 
Isles  experience  the  same  weather  and 
temperature  all  the  year  round. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  our  behaviour, 
Nature  continues  to  forgive.  She  makes 
flowers  to  spring  from  grey  walls,  and 
trees  (half  choked  with  petrol,  poor  things) 
to  grow  in  dusty  streets.  She  ordains 
that  the  Moon  shall  shine  over  the  grimy 
town  when  the  noisy  day  is  done.  And 
she  lights  the  Stars  that  shine  in  the 
sky  at  night  and  by  day  in  the  eyes  of 
children. 


CONCENTRATION 

THERE  is  nothing  so  comfortable  as  a 
platitude ;  enveloping,  yet  encouraging 
like  the  cosy  on  a  teapot,  it  obviates  the 
fatigue  of  thought  while  gently  stimulating 
conversation. 

Thus :  Concentration  is  the  motive 
power  to  success. 

Brain,  wit,  any  advantages  that  the 
world  may  have  afforded  you  are  as 
nothing  compared  to  this  solid,  oppressive, 
and  invaluable  quality  ;  it  is  one  that  I 
admire  more  than  any  other. 

If  I  should  be  tempted  to  poke  fun  at 
it,  my  laughter  is  of  that  unpleasant  kind 
known  as  forced  :  the  sneer  of  which, 
according  to  ^Esop,  the  fox  was  guilty 
when  he  coveted  those  grapes  in  vain. 

I  say  advisedly  according  to  ^Esop,  be- 
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cause  I  have  a  theory  of  my  own  upon  the 
subject  which  I  propose  to  air  later. 

My  only  comfort  is  that  concentration 
would  suit  my  constitution  as  ill  as  the 
grapes  would  have  suited  that  of  the  fox, 
for  no  one  can  thrive  upon  what  is  un- 
natural to  them. 

Supposing,  Nature  having  denied  you 
concentration,  you  yet  acquired  the  quality 
— bought  or  stole  it — no  matter  how. 

Imagine  the  horrible  consequences  if  it 
did  not  agree  with  you,  for  you  could  not 
get  rid  of  it ;  you  could  not  give  it  or 
throw  it  away,  or  sell  it,  or,  indeed,  part 
with  it  at  all. 

Life  would  become  a  hideous  nightmare. 

For  instance,  you  and  I  read  the  paper 
at  breakfast  in  order  to  reap  ideas, 
opinions,  and  subjects  of  conversation 
which  we  pass  off  as  our  own  during  the 
day. 

Imagine  afterwards  suddenly  exclaiming  : 
"  Why  should  /  not  win  the  Derby  ?  "  or 
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*'  discover  the  North  Pole  ?  "  or  "  become 
Prime  Minister  ?  " 

We  should  be  merely  making  one  of 
those  foolish  remarks  to  which  we  are 
sometimes  driven  by  the  flatness  of  spirit 
induced  by  the  weather  or  by  the  family 
circle. 

Upon  these  occasions  we  refer  to  achieve- 
ments which  neither  our  circumstances, 
our  attainments,  nor  indeed  our  inclina- 
tions would  ever  allow  us  to  perform. 

As  a  rule  we  are  not  taken  seriously  ; 
if  any  attention  is  paid  to  our  observa- 
tions at  all. 

But  fancy  our  terror  if  we  found  within 
us  an  all-compelling  force,  a  sort  of 
volcano  or  violent  form  of  universal  indi- 
gestion, suddenly  moving  us  onward,  as 
though  with  irresistible  frenzy,  towards 
the  goal  of  which  we  had  so  lightly  spoken. 

Imagine,  for  instance,  the  Lord  Mayor 
forsaking  his  breakfast  (naturally  con- 
sisting, in  his  case,  of  turtle  in  some  form) 
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and  hurrying  round  to  the  offices  of 
"Domestic  Pets"  with  the  object  of 
purchasing  some  suitable  animal  to  carry 
off  what  journalism  so  gracefully  describes 
as  "  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Turf." 

Or  again,  picture  to  yourself  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  engaged,  against  his 
better  judgment,  in  an  undignified  struggle 
to  reach  the  North  Pole,  hounded  on  by 
the  cries  of  bitter  rivals  and  the  mocking 
bay  of  countless  Polar  bears. 

I  can  hear  even  his  chaplain  saying, 
"  Most  unorthodox." 

Or  else  fancy  a  person  of  genius,  wit, 
tact,  and  engaging  personality  suddenly 
striving  with  all  his  might,  and  entirely 
against  his  will,  to  become  Prime  Minister. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  do  the  smallest  thing 
well  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  labour ; 
how  terrible  must  seem  the  successful 
performance  of  something  we  never  wished 
to  do,  and  against  which  our  whole  being 
revolts. 
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We  should  therefore  never  hanker  after 
any  quality  which  we  do  not  naturally 
possess ;  and  this  brings  me  back  to  the 
fable  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes. 

Of  course,  JEsop  was  taken  in  by  the 
fox  ;  indeed,  upon  ^Esop  I  think  deception 
must  have  been  often  practised. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  graceful  if  frivolous 
woman  of  extravagant  tastes  and  life, 
possibly  with  her  cap  set  at  one  of  the 
adult  members  of  the  family,  bending 
over  the  bassinette,  and  exclaiming  to  the 
fat  and  worried  mother  of  a  large  brood, 
"  How  I  envy  you  this  \  " 

In  the  same  way  the  fox  pleases  the 
simple  ^Esop  by  gazing  longingly  at  his 
grapes,  while  really  waiting  for  that 
rather  tiresome  person  to  retire  indoors 
and  leave  him  the  entree  to  the  hen  house. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Such  is  my  attitude  towards  Concen- 
tration, and  such  is  very  probably  yours. 
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"  CIRCUMSTANCES  over  which  we  have  no 
control  "  is  an  expression  as  useful  as 
it  is  timeworn ;  usually  containing  the 
elements  of  unconscious  confession  as, 
when  serving  to  help  us  to  refuse  an 
invitation,  we  reveal  our  lack  of  inventive 
power.  The  phrase  is  meant  to  lead  you 
to  infer  that  "  certain  particular  circum- 
stances over  which  we  have  no  control 
prevent,  etc."  Now  my  contention  is 
that  over  no  circumstances  have  we  any 
real  control  whatsoever.  On  the  contrary, 
circumstances  govern  us  with  an  absolute 
tyranny  of  which  many  people  seem 
pleasantly  unaware. 

Not  a  few  believe  themselves  to  "  rise 
above  circumstances  "  when  really  they 
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are  ground  under  the  rule  of  these  not  only 
daily  but  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Of  course  the  same  circumstances  do 
not  affect  us  all  alike.  For  instance,  that 
one  which  has  the  power  to  spoil  your 
evening,  namely  the  corked  condition  of 
the  champagne  at  dinner,  would  not 
affect  me,  to  whom  the  corked  and  un- 
corked beverage  appear  precisely  similar 
and  equally  nauseous.  It  is  in  the  same 
way  that  different  courage  animates  differ- 
ent people  :  thus — to  one  individual — the 
smuggling  of  a  Tauchnitz  will  give  the 
same  thrill  as  another  shall  experience 
when  leading  a  cavalry  charge  ;  and  the 
trying  of  a  new  chef  and  of  a  new  hunter 
necessitate,  they  tell  me,  quite  different 
kinds  of  nerve.  In  the  same  manner 
circumstances  govern  (I  use  the  verb 
advisedly)  different  persons  in  different 
ways ;  but  I  repeat  that  it  all  results 
in  our  being  entirely  under  their  thrall. 
You  see  we  cannot  forearm  ourselves  : 
12 
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for  we  are  so  hedged  round  by  circum- 
stances and  we  do  not  know  just  which 
one  is  going  to  affect  us  most  or  first. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  those  who  are 
known  as  "  strong-minded  "  mocking  at 
idlers  and  dreamers  for  being  "  the  sport 
of  circumstances  "  when  they  themselves 
are  of  course  as  entirely  subservient  to 
the  same  subtle  influences. 

Of  these  one  of  the  most  arrogant  may 
be  called  the  collar-stud  crisis  :  and  for 
how  many  dramas — nay,  debacles — is  not 
this  cruel  although  apparently  insignifi- 
cant circumstance  not  responsible  ?  I 
was  about  to  say  that  every  civilised 
male  being  is  dominated  by  it  from  the 
Pope  downwards,  but,  wishing  above  all 
things  to  be  accurate,  I  have  to  confess 
to  an  uncertainty  about  the  character  of 
pontifical  chemiserie. 

Reverting  to  that  dingy  platitude  "'  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases,"  it  is  interesting 
to  consider  how  a  slight  change  in  these 
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might  have  altered  the  whole  history — 
say  of  literature. 

Take  Burton  (not  the  Arabian  Nights 
Burton) :  supposing  that  he  had  been 
compelled  by  circumstances,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  energetic  friends,  and  masterful 
relations,  or  indeed  of  a  competent  doctor, 
to  take  brisk  daily  walks  in  the  sun, 
varied  by  a  course  of  gymnastics,  would 
the  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  "  ever  have 
been  written  ? 

Likewise,  if  Harvey  had  been  bundled 
off  early  to  bed  by  a  responsible  person 
armed  with  a  comfortable  posset  (what- 
ever that  was — it  sounds  so  cheering  !) 
would  he  have  penned  the  "  Meditations 
amongst  the  Tombs  "  ? 

Of  course  one  can  push  things  further, 
and  say  that — but  for  such  circumstances 
as  the  meeting  of  two  people  of  different 
sexes,  followed  (in  many  cases)  by  marri- 
age— none  of  our  eminent  literary  men 
would  ever  have  seen  the  light.  But 
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this  is  going  too  far,  and  is  stepping  from 
the  borderland  of  speculation  into  the 
realms  of  the  ridiculous. 

Dipping  again  into  the  world  of  litera- 
ture in  search  of  further  evidence  in 
support  of  my  argument,  let  us  contem- 
plate that  vague  and  gentle  form  of  sad- 
ness which  in  hens  is  known  as  broody, 
and  which  is  so  justly  prized  by  poets. 

Again,  fostered  by  circumstances,  such 
as  sedentary  lives  and  unpaid  bills  (alas  ! 
only  fostered,  not  induced,  by  the  latter 
factor  :  or  what  Shakespeares  we  should 
all  be !),  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a 
good  day's  hunting  might  change  the  tone 
of  much  contemporary  verse.* 

Upon  the  other  hand,  circumstances  can 
equally  destroy  as  well  as  foster  that 
state  of  mind  already  described,  and 
whose  financial  value  alone  is — I  hear — 
considerable. 

Imagine   the   Lord   High    Chamberlain 

*  I  own  that  here  I  may  appear  too  optimistic. 
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(or  whosever  office  it  is)  ordering  the 
Poet  Laureate  to  give  tongue  upon  an 
occasion  of  importance.  Of  course,  his 
letter  would  run  something  like  this  : 

"  Greeting.  Look  to  thy  Laurels, 
official  Troubadour  !  An  Ode  is  desired 
upon  the  defeat  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment (on  the  Bill  claiming  discount  on 
cash  payment  of  Members).  Ode  must 
reach  this  office  by  10  a.m.  sharp  Tuesday 
next :  neatly  typed  (one  top  ;  and  one 
copy  for  the  British  Museum)  :  do  not 
exceed  thirty  lines,  including  title  and 
signature. 

("  Signed)  CHAMBERLAIN  (LORD  HIGH).*' 

Now  the  rest  of  this  story  depends  en- 
tirely upon  circumstances ;  for  in  order 
to  throw  off  a  successful  Ode  I  learn  that 
the  presence  of  this  particular  poetic 
mood  is  essential :  and  with  what  fatal 
ease  it  may  be  banished  only  the  Poet 
knows — when  he  finds  that  Monday  has 
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been  chosen  for  turning  out  the  rooms. 
(It  will  not  be  recalled  even  by  the 
assurance  "  that  it  is  a  perfect  scandal 
that  we  did  not  do  them  last  week,  only 
you  were  in  the  middle  of  your  Whitsun- 
tide witticisms.")  Or  imagine  if  his  adoring 
wife  should  have  prepared  a  luncheon  of 
superlative  merit  (and  so  hurry  the  Muse 
into  indefinite  exile),  or  supposing  that 
the  man  comes  to  wind  up  the  clocks  ? 

We  know  and  deplore  the  state  of 
Beaudelaire's  inside :  I  earnestly  trust 
that  those  digestions  which  have  the 
honour  of  belonging  to  our  rare  and 
precious  humorists  may  never  give  them 
a  moment's  qualm.  You  may  say  that  a 
digestion  is  not  a  circumstance ;  but 
there  I  venture  to  disagree  :  and  as  usual 
it  is  one  over  which  the  majority  of  per- 
sons have  no  control  whatsoever. 

Almost  everything  that  happens  can  be 
traced  to  these  same  various  but  all- 
powerful  circumstances  ;  yet  we  try  to 
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fight  them  (invariably  without  success), 
and  armed  with  extremely  feeble  weapons, 
one  of  which  is  a  carefully  prepared 
education  following  upon  a  carefully  pre- 
pared birth  (I  prefer  this  to  "  delicate 
birth  "  :  an  expression  whose  literal  mean- 
ing I  have  never  been  able  to  understand). 

Birth  of  course  is  inevitable,  or  almost 
so  :  it  is  waste  of  time  therefore  to  discuss 
it ;  but  one  has  only  to  contemplate  the 
supremacy  of  circumstances  to  realise  the 
hopelessness  and  helplessness  of  educa- 
tion as  an  effective  defence. 

Education  in  relation  to  life,  and  there- 
fore to  the  subject  of  this  essay,  seems  to 
me  like  the  overcoat  which  a  mother  puts 
on  her  little  boy  before  he  starts  for  the 
village  school.  It  is  warranted  to  keep 
him  warm  and  comfortable ;  but  the 
moment  he  comes  to  real  lessons  or  a 
fight  or  anything  vital  in  life,  off  comes 
the  coat,  and  the  rest  usually  takes  place 
in  shirt  sleeves. 
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The  smallest  circumstance  can  weigh 
like  lead.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  was 
going  to  have  a  baby,  and  watched  the 
moment  approach  with  mingled  dread 
and  alarm.  She  had  the  happy  thought 
of  asking  her  doctor  to  attend  in  country 
clothes  instead  of  wearing  the  inevitable 
black  coat — this  simple  circumstance 
taking  away  much  of  the  formal  character 
of  the  proceedings  and,  incidentally,  of 
her  fright.  Of  course,  this  anecdote  will 
seem  incomprehensible  to  some  people  ! 
But  then,  you  know,  every  one  sees  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  For  instance,  you 
and  I  regard  a  train  as  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance meant  to  convey  us  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  that  is  supposed  to 
start  at  certain  fixed  hours  ;  yet  we  know 
that,  by  one's  maid,  a  train  is  looked  upon 
as  an  enemy  to  be  circumvented  by  deep- 
laid  schemes  (such  as  premature  arrival 
at  stations,  etc.),  to  be  approached  de- 
fiantly behind  mountains  of  luggage,  and 
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to  be  caught  almost  by  force.  Have  you 
not  passed  country  stations  to  see  the 
villagers  regularly  lying  in  wait  for  a 
train,  with  the  same  grim  look  of  watch- 
fulness which  would  become  the  com- 
mander of  an  ambuscade  ? 

And  all  this  futile  digression  was  merely 
to  confirm  a  platitude  ;  which  is  really  a 
waste  of  time.  For  all  platitudes  are  so 
tiresome  that  they  invariably  turn  into 
dull,  solid  facts  ;  just  as  Lot's  wife — that 
tiresome  woman — became  an  undeniable 
pillar  of  salt. 

Lastly,  if  we  only  grasped  the  un- 
measured power  of  circumstances,  we 
should  never  harbour  any  vanity! 

It  is  like  this — you  have  a  BRILLIANT 
IDEA  shut  in  your  brain  where,  like  a 
tinned  sardine,  it  floats  in  the  oil  of  com- 
placency. Yet  probably  the  most  humble 
circumstance  suggested  it  to  you,  just  as 
it  would  have  suggested  it  to  somebody 
else — and  probably  has  already  done  so — 
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while,  quite  apart  from  your  own  volition, 
another  circumstance  will  come  like  a 
patent  tin  opener,  and  loose  that  brilliant 
idea  upon  the  world. 

It  is  a  comforting  thought  that  the 
most  wonderful  genius  is  handicapped 
exactly  to  the  same  extent  as  my  humble 
self.  Do  you  know  that  old  game  called 
Tiddledywinks  ?  It  looks  to  me  as  if 
circumstance  is  the  large  counter  clasped 
in  the  hand  of  fate,  which  jerks  the  little 
counters  wildly  forth  upon  the  board — 
pursuing,  guiding,  and  goading  them 
through  the  mazes  of  the  game  (which  is 
called  Life) — and  that  the  little  counters, 
helpless  and  agitated,  are  not  unlike 
you  and  me. 


SHOP 

I  SUPPOSE  that  we  cannot  count  the 
number  of  times  we  have  heard  people 
exclaim  :  "  How  I  hate  shop  !  "  When- 
ever I  hear  this  said  I  am  sorry  for  the 
speaker ;  just  as  I  am  sorry  for  anybody 
who  misses  an  amusement  in  life.  It  is 
so  dull  to  stay  in  one's  own  little  backyard 
and  to  ignore  all  the  worlds  outside. 
Of  course,  even  the  most  obstinately 
narrow-minded  must  have  heard  some 
fragments  of  shop  connected  with  games, 
but  the  less-known  kind  is  always  the 
more  interesting. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  count  how 
many  of  these  different  little  worlds 
there  are,  for  each  profession,  trade, 
occupation,  constitutes  one  in  itself.  The 
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members  of  each  have  their  various 
amusements  and  friends  outside ;  but 
a  curious  freemasonry  binds  them  to  all 
members  of  their  own  circle,  even  although, 
as  individuals,  they  may  be  unknown  to 
each  other. 

How  can  shop  be  called  uninteresting  ? 
Yesterday  I  was  walking  past  the  open 
window  of  our  sitting-room  when  I  heard 
a  tragic  voice  exclaim  :  "I  never  saw  a 
worse  case  of  gout.  It  is  shameful !  " 
Much  alarmed,  I  ran  into  the  house.  I 
had  left  all  the  inmates  in  rude  health, 
except,  perhaps,  the  Pup  ;  and  sucking  a 
freshly  filled  fountain-pen  does  not  give 
him  gout  as  a  rule.  I  merely  found  the 
upholsterer  affectionately  patting  the  seat 
of  an  armchair  as  he  spoke  with  his 
assistant. 

It  appeared  that  he  was  grieving  over 
the  way  in  which  this  piece  of  furniture 
had  flattened  in  shape. 

I  protested  that  this  may  have  been 
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the  course  of  Nature :  that,  sat  upon 
by  various  plump  and  dignified  ancestors, 
it  had  rather  lost  its  youthful  figure  in 
consequence.  But  I  was  waved  aside, 
and  told  that  in  this  case  incompetence 
on  the  part  of  previous  upholsterers  had 
produced  the  malady  in  question. 

Again,  last  week  the  gardener  re- 
marked :  "  What  you  want  is  some 
crocks."  I  agreed,  looking  sadly  at  the 
empty  stables — depleted  to  pay  the  rent. 

(Of  course,  as  all  gardeners  will  know, 
he  really  meant  something  quite  different.) 

When  the  Head  of  the  House  and  I 
arrange  furniture  our  methods  are  as 
follows  :  Beginning  with  some  small  ob- 
ject— say  a  footstool  embroidered  by  kind 
friends — he  puts  it  to  the  left  of  the 
fireplace.  I  demur.  He  puts  it  to  the 
right,  and  I  urge  that  it  "  swears  "  with 
the  wallpaper.  He  propels  it  with  his 
foot  towards  the  centre  of  the  room,  in 
growing  irritation.  I  say  that  he  kicked 
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it.  He  denies.  In  the  fury  of  our  cla- 
mour the  furniture,  the  house,  the  uni- 
verse, all  the  restraints  and  laws  which  an 
ancient  and  effete  civilisation  has  thrust 
upon  us — are  forgotten. 

It  is  only  when,  in  the  course  of  gesti- 
culation, we  each  in  turn  stumble  upon 
the  cause  of  it  all — that  we  seize  the 
footstool  together,  and  hurl  it  from  the 
window  upon  the  lawn  in  perfect  and 
restored  unison. 

It  is  the  same  with  picture-hanging. 

How  very  easy  this  appears  to  be  ! 

Graceful,  almost  queenly,  will  Aunt 
Coelia  de  Souchet  Bunstable  look  to  the 
left  of  the  little  fireplace ;  dignified, 
almost  kingly,  will  Uncle  Cosmo  de  Sou- 
chet, etc.,  look,  as  catalogues  say,  to  the 
right  of  same. 

No  nail  is  ever  allowed  by  the  Head  of 
the  House — which  is  a  great  trial  to  me, 
for,  like  Jael,  I  have  a  passion  for  hammer- 
ing with  tin-tacks  (even  the  loose  boxes 
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made  on  the  principle  of  more  sacred 
edifices  are  fashioned  at  a  distance  and 
only  fitted  together  here). 

We  begin  with  reverence  to  hang  our 
Aunt  and  Uncle ;  and  we  end  almost 
with  profanity.  For  the  hook  refuses 
to  hook,  the  wire  scrapes  our  hands, 
neither  relative  will  preserve  the  unim- 
peachable correctness  of  demeanour  which, 
in  life,  was  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  both.  Aunt  Ccelia  sits  hopelessly 
askew,  Uncle  Cosmo  glares  at  meupside 
down. 

Having  tied  the  wires  in  a  hopeless 
tangle,  we  each  retire  to  a  distance  to 
criticise,  and,  darting  forward  simul- 
taneously to  correct  the  angles,  we  bump 
our  heads  sharply  together. 

The  scene  ends  in  bitter  anguish  while 
our  relations,  unheeded,  are  allowed  to  slide 
to  the  ground  with  much  unseemly  noise. 

When  the  professional  picture-hanger 
arrives  how  different  it  all  is. 
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"  Allow  me,"  he  says,  "  to  offer  this 
up  "  ;  and  as  though  proceeding  to  some 
sacrificial  ceremony  he  holds  a  picture 
against  the  wall.  His  mind  is  absorbed 
with  a  maze  of  rules,  immersed  in  a  code 
of  professional  etiquette.  He  pairs  off 
every  picture,  and  has  fixed  ideas  about 
subjects  looking  towards  each  other — in 
the  case  of  Aunt  Coelia  and  Uncle  Cosmo 
this  is  not  without  humour  ;  since  they 
never  voluntarily  looked  at  each  other 
except  to  indulge  in  deadly  wrangle. 

But  you  will  say  that  I  have  only 
quoted  a  few  examples  of  slang.  On  the 
contrary,  these  are  not  slang.  They  are 
examples  taken  from  the  different  lan- 
guages belonging  each  to  its  own  little 
world. 

The  efficient  maker  of  chintz  covers  is 
just  as  proud  of  her  work  as  the  Royal 
Academician,  and  often  probably  with 
more  reason. 

There  are  a  dozen  ways  of  heading  a 
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curtain  (quite  a  different  and  more  honour- 
able occupation  than  that  of  heading  a 
fox),  and  this  brings  me  back  to  the 
theory  that  I  was  going  to  inflict  upon 
you  from  the  beginning. 

The  prescription  "  rest  and  change " 
rings  hourly  upon  our  ears. 

Hotels  are  filled  to  bursting  point, 
everywhere  persons  seeking  for  these  two 
essentials  are  turned  back  for  lack  of 
accommodation. 

But  there  is  the  more  subtle  rest  and 
change,  when  the  mind — not  the  body — 
needs  the  cure,  and  this  is  even  more 
difficult  to  arrange. 

Fresh  air  and  an  easy  chair  will  not 
always  work  in  these  cases. 

The  mind  must  be  directed  into  some 
new  and  restful  channel,  or,  rather  (for 
"  channel  "  has  unpleasant  associations 
to  many,  entirely  foreign  to  restfulness  !), 
some  quiet  river  where  the  only  thoughts 
allowed  are  idle  fancies  like  little  pleasure 
13 
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boats  floating  upon  the  surface ;  and 
where  the  banks  are  so  close  that  no 
fretting,  fuming  steam  traffic  can  come 
and  spoil  it.  How  difficult  to  find  ! 

Why  not  step  out  of  one's  own  little 
backyard  into  some  one  else's  ? 

Why  not  listen  amused,  and  gaping 
with  ignorance,  to  other  people's  "'  shop  "  ? 
For  instance,  an  astronomer  might 
derive  much  benefit  from  a  course  of 
deep-sea  fishing  ;  a  politician  at  a  dog- 
show,  where  the  noise  is  not  less,  but 
different  (for  instance,  a  dog  seldom  barks 
unless  he  has  really  something  to  say), 
and  where  the  "  shop  "  is  as  strange  as 
it  is  varied. 

Or  fancy  a  learned  scientist  gaining 
the  entree  to  mouse  and  cavy  circles, 
where — instead  of  using  these  humble 
creatures  as  subjects  for  experiment  and 
dissection — they  change  owners  for  com- 
paratively large  sums. 

The    owner    of    the    Derby    winner    is 
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popularly  supposed  to  have  attained  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  joy  and  triumph ; 
and  what  about  the  owner  of  the  winning 
whippet  at  Powderhall  on  New  Year's  Day  ? 
It  is  merely  a  case  of  worlds  within  worlds. 
The  announcement  in  The  Times  about 
a  Prime  Minister's  sudden  resignation 
causes  a  terrible  flutter  to  that  ponderous 
paper — and  to  its  serious-minded  readers. 
But  it  would  be  nothing  compared  to  the 
emotion  that  would  shake  another  world 
to  its  foundations  should  its  leading 
journal  announce  that  "  Miss  Tabitha 
Pinkie  has  decided,  in  spite  of  entreaties 
and  expostulations  from  innumerable 
friends,  to  give  up  her  stud  of  blue-smoke 
Persians."  The  leading  article  (which 
had  treated  the  resignation  of  the  Prime 
Minister  with  callous  indifference)  would 
express  "  the  consternation  that  all  our 
readers  will  feel  at  this  momentous  an- 
nouncement, which  will  be  universally 
regarded  by  them  in  the  light  of  a  catas- 
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trophe  "  (no  such  compliment  had  been  paid 
the  retiring  politician  as  this  final  sentence). 

This  reminds  me  that  I  have  had  the 
immense  good  fortune  to  find  some  one 
upon  whom  to  experiment  with  my  theory 
about  mental  Rest  and  Change;  and 
experimenting  with  a  theory  is  great 
fun ;  far  more  amusing  than  messing 
about  in  a  laboratory  with  a  lot  of  nasty 
dangerous  bottles. 

An  eminent  theologian — an  old  friend 
of  my  step-grandmother — came  to  see  us 
one  day  (I  cannot  imagine  why) ;  it  is 
superfluous  to  explain  whether  he  be- 
longed to  the  Wee  Free  or  to  the  Free 
Wee,  and,  besides,  I  do  not  know.  In 
any  case  denunciation  of  the  other  side  is 
very  wearying  when  continuous ;  and  finally 
a  course  of  twelve  sermons  on  Hell  had 
proved  too  severe  a  strain  upon  his  health. 

His  congregation  boasted  that  he  had 
far  surpassed  any  other  minister  that 
they  had  ever  heard  in  the  terrifying 
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character  of  his  descriptions,  which  was  a 
high  compliment ;  for  in  Scottish  pulpits 
Hell  is  still  popular  enough  as  a  topic  to 
make  the  competition  rather  brisk. 

They  showed  their  pride  by  offering 
him  a  ticket  (third  class,  but  return)  for 
a  "  Tour  "  in  Palestine,  and  he  looked  in 
at  our  house  on  the  way. 

Have  you  ever  bought  a  paper  blind- 
fold ?  You  approach  the  bookstall  with 
a  perfectly  open  mind,  shut  your  eyes 
and  buy  whatever  paper  you  thus  chance 
to  pick  up.  It  is  an  excellent  way  of 
collecting  miscellaneous  knowledge,  and 
a  cure  for  narrow-mindedness. 

A  paper  thus  purchased  lay  on  the 
table  when  our  guest  arrived,  and  was 
open  at  a  page  headed  "  Nun  News." 
He  had  scarcely  entered  the  room  before 
his  eyes  fell  upon  it,  and  kindled  into  a 
familiar  wrath.  "  A  Roman  Catholic 
organ  !  "  he  thundered  :  "if  your  grand- 
mother " — "  step  "  interpolated  the  Head 
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of  the  House  gently — and  utterly  ignoring 
the  subject  of  dispute — for  he  had  come 
to  call  me  away. 

It  appeared  that  the  cook  had  waylaid 
him  to  see  the  preparations  for  lunch, 
and  that  he  had  made  himself  extremely 
unpopular  by  repeating  that  a  present 
of  game  from  esteemed  relatives  should 
be  treated  with  caution,  as  it  did  not 
always  arrive  fresh  ;  "  and  I  did  curry 
it,"  said  the  cook  tearfully,  "  knowing 
he  was  so  particular,  although  most 
gentlemen  "  —  with  emphasis  —  "  like  a 
gamey  flavour."  Of  course  at  this  he 
shuddered  and  withdrew  ;  to  me  was  left 
the  repugnant  task  of  pointing  out  that 
curry  was  not  invented  as  a  sinister 
disguise  ;  that  in  any  case  it  was  contra- 
band1— as  I  had  not  sanctioned  its  pre- 
sence at  the  feast ;  and  that  the  guest 
must  be  content  with  the  humble  meal 
already  planned  before  the  mid-day  train 
had  brought  that  ominous  hamper.  For- 
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tunately  I  managed  to  convey  to  her 
that  no  one  else  had  ever  attained  to  such 
perfection  in  the  art  of  toning  down  the 
family  pheasant ;  but  that  our  guest 
suffering  from  indifferent  health,  the  doctor 
had  forbidden  him  all  strong  food. 

Finally,  convinced  that  I  merely  spoke 
from  jealousy  of  her  happy  idea,  she 
calmed  down  (never  upset  your  cook  half 
an  hour  before  the  meal),  although  I 
heard  her  murmur,  "  And  such  a  smart- 
looking  dish  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs  "  ; 
to  guard  against  which  terrible  possi- 
bility I  hurried  to  shut  them  up. 

All  this  will  show  you  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  I  was  able  to  return  to  our 
guest.  However,  my  presence  proved 
quite  unnecessary,  for  I  reappeared  to 
find  him  still  absorbed  in  the  paper. 

Roused  for  luncheon,  he  showed  a 
pleasing  unconcern  when  I  apologised  for 
the  food.  "  ^Ve  were  hoping  for  some 
pheasants,  but  things  do  not  always 
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arrive  as  one  hopes  they  will ;  our  terrible 
railway,"  etc.,  etc. 

He  seemed  very  absent-minded,  and, 
thinking  that  his  heart,  like  that  of 
Robert  the  Bruce,  was  already  in  Pales- 
tine, I  tried  to  get  him  on  to  the  subject 
(for  I  was  brought  up  on  the  theory  that 
it  is  far  more  important,  and  also  simpler, 
for  a  guest  to  interest  himself  rather  than 
that  he  should  interest  you). 

But  he  stupefied  us  by  asking  how  long 
it  would  take  to  reach  Birmingham  from 
our  abode,  and  as  soon  as  the  meal  was 
over  he  rushed  back  to  his  paper. 

Thus  came  about  the  chance  to  test 
my  idea  about  Rest  and  Change.  Let 
me  explain  that  he  had  become  suddenly 
bitten  by  the  Pigeon  mania,  and  that 
the  journal  which  absorbed  him  was  one 
belonging  to  the  little  world  of  the  Pigeon 
Fancy. 

With  what  pleasure  did  I  engineer  the 
whole  affair.  He  became  as  a  child  in 
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my  hands  ;  no — far  more  submissive  and 
unprincipled  than  any  child  ! 

The  excursion  ticket  was  returned  as 
"  acting  under  medical  advice "  (I  had 
taken  fourth  prize  in  a  Home  Nursing 
Demonstration  with  a  linseed-poultice, 
which  the  Pup  had  subsequently  found 
irresistible),  "  he  was  about  to  repair  to 
the  Midlands,  where  he  hoped  that  com- 
plete change  might  do  him  good."  Com- 
plete change  in  the  bracing  air  of  Bir- 
mingham did  wonders. 

Indeed,  I  was  afraid  that  it  had  proved 
too  much  for  his  mental  equilibrium  when, 
some  time  afterwards,  a  cutting  from 
that  same  newspaper  informed  me  that 
he  had  joined  a  Dragoon  Club. 

Happily  things  are  not  always  what 
they  seem  ;  and  a  dragoon,  when  a 
pigeon,  can  be  quite  a  respectable  bird. 

I  hear  that  none  of  his  congregation 
venture  to  get  stray  shots  at  passing 
fowls  of  the  air  with  a  view  to  pigeon 
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pie  for  fear  that  their  quarry  may  chance 
to  be  a  pedigree  nun  (he  calls  them  "  Dis- 
senters "  up  there).  The  elderly  clerk, 
when  found  on  all  fours  in  the  glebe  one 
February  evening,  and  rashly  accused 
of  intoxication,  cleared  himself  completely, 
if  huskily,  by  explaining  that  he  was 
looking  for  X  246831  flying  from  Man- 
chester with  a  (somewhat  tardy  !)  mes- 
sage under  the  left  wing  to  wish  the 
minister  a  Happy  New  Year.  Nothing 
can  have  proved  happier  than  my  ex- 
periment. 

The  subject  of  it  is  ten,  no,  twenty 
years  younger  than  before,  and  from 
being  nothing  but  a  dry  old  stick  he  has 
blossomed  into  cheerfulness  and  content. 

As  I  finish  this  a  letter  is  brought  to 
me.  It  is  marked  "Urgent  and  private" 
(although  coming  from  my  Cousin  Bun- 
stable  I  know  it  to  be  neither)  and  "  by 
hand  "  ;  which  last  is  true,  as  doubtless 
he  is  himself  the  bearer. 
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There  is  no  hurry  about  answering,  as 
when  Cousin  Bunstable  comes  the  house- 
hold rushes  out  in  a  body  (we  have  two 
servants)  to  announce  that  I  have  been 
called  on  important  business  to  Edin- 
burgh or  the  Land's  End  early  in  the 
morning,  and  that  my  return  before 
night  is  hardly  to  be  counted  upon. 

I  can  hear  the  far-reaching  family  voice 
downstairs  now  bitterly  criticising  the 
scheme  of  decoration  in  the  sitting-room 
to  the  frantic  table-maid,  while  I,  power- 
less to  interfere  or  calm,  read  his  letter — 
he  is  a  great  vegetable  enthusiast ;  and 
what  he  writes  will  be  my  final  illus- 
tration of  "  shop." 

"  DEAR  COUSIN, 

" 1    am    sorry    to    find    that    you 
have  gone  to  Edinburgh. 

"  Last  week  I  also  missed  you  as  you 
had  left  for  Cornwall. 

"  You   must   find   such   travel   both    a 
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worry  and  an  expense,  besides  conducing 
to  slackness  and  a  want  of  tone  in  your 
household. 

"  I  have  wanted  to  ask  you  something 
of  importance  for  several  months,  but 
whenever  we  have  met  the  question  has 
escaped  my  memory. 

tk  Do  you  remember  one  particular  con- 
versation that  we  had  five  years  ago  ? 
It  was  mainly  about  cabbages,  and  I 
gave  you  a  detailed  account  of  all  my 
personal  experience,  together  with  a  writ- 
ten memorandum  of  the  size  and  weight 
to  which  my  best  plants  had  attained. 
I  think  you  said  that  this  information 
was  of  great  interest  and  value  to  you  " 
(I  think  not),  "  as  you  professed  yourself 
totally  ignorant  upon  the  subject.  At 
the  same  time  you  spoke  in  glowing 
terms  of  a  marvellous  variety  with  which 
you  said  you  were  sure  I  should  succeed. 
It  was,  you  repeated,  very  hardy  and  a 
quick  grower,  with,  I  gathered  (pardon 
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the  crudity  of  my  language),  exceptional 
powers  of  reproduction  and  propagation. 
"  /  am  sure  that  you  referred  to  it  as 
the  Early  Sapphira  ;  yet  I  cannot  find 
it  in  any  of  my  catalogues.  Please  let 
me  know  where  to  get  it,  as  I  am  in  great 
distress,  every  one  of  my  cabbages  having 
bolted. 

"  Your  aff.  cousin, 

"  E.    DE    S.    BUNSTABLE." 


ONCE    UPON    A    TIME— AND    NOW 
PART  I 

I  HAVE  just  come  from  a  place  which  Time 
seems  to  have  forgotten.  The  house  is 
as  old  as  it  is  beautiful  and  everything 
about  it ;  even  the  atmosphere  with  which 
it  is  surrounded  conveys  the  illusion 
that  nothing  has  changed  for  centuries. 
Should  you  ask  for  the  date  of  some  event, 
you  will  probably  receive  the  careless 
reply,  "  Oh,  that  was  before  we  moved 
down  here,"  and  having  taken  this  remark 
to  refer  to  some  recent  journey  made  by 
your  host,  you  will  find  that  it  alludes  to 
the  family  change  of  abode  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  or  so. 

As  you  follow  the  church  service  from 
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a  large  Prayer  Book  (comparatively 
modern :  1761),  observing  where  a  loyal 
pen  has  altered  Princess  of  Wales  to  "  our 
gracious  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte,"  and 
how  various  successive  names  have  been 
substituted  for  the  King  George  of  the 
time,  you  realise  the  virtue  of  patience, 
for,  after  a  little  interval,  lo,  King  George 
comes  round  again  ! 

In  fact,  afterwards,  sitting  on  the  lawn, 
idly  watching  a  peacock  preen  himself 
against  the  latticed  window  while  you 
listen  to  the  brook  chatter  by,  the  lazy 
and  comfortable  conviction  grows  upon 
you  that  nothing  changes  fundamen- 
tally, and  that  nothing  really  matters. 
The  drowsy  peace  of  this  enchanted  place 
steals  over  you  and,  with  it,  the  delightful, 
inexplicable  sense  of  security  that  is  now 
become  so  elusive  and  which  seems  to  have 
sought  refuge  here  from  the  restless  world 
outside.  I  once  read  an  account  of  big- 
game  shooting  in  which  the  writer  won- 
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dered  whether  people  ever  realised  the 
conditions  under  which  countless  thou- 
sands of  deer  spend  their  timid  lives ; 
moving  always  over  vast  distances,  con- 
tinually driven  onwards  by  dread  and 
danger  from  beasts  of  prey.  I  describe 
the  passage  badly,  but  I  remember  being 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  these  restless 
hunted  creatures  always  pressing  on  in 
a  flight  that  is  only  ended  by  death. 

And  surely  this  account  resembles  the 
spirit  of  the  times  to-day.  We  are  rest- 
less and  frightened  and  doubting — always 
trying  to  escape  from  some  dread — per- 
haps from  our  own  uncertainty  and  fears 
— and  yet  inevitably  hurrying  towards  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  I  am  not  meaning 
that  every  one,  or  indeed  nearly  every  one 
is  like  this.  I  mean  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  we  do  seem  different  from  the  people 
in  those  old  days  of  which  I  write  when 
everyone  moved  slowly  and  seemed  quite 
sure. 
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The  present  fashion  is  never  to  be  cer- 
tain about  anything,  and  for  fear  of  being 
considered  narrow-minded  and  behind  the 
times,  we  hold  ourselves  "  open  to  con- 
viction "  upon  every  subject ;  except 
perhaps  about  those  we  know  least. 

Of  course  it  was  childish  to  talk  of 
"  papists  "  in  the  same  tone  as  one  speaks 
of  earwigs,  but  the  childish  point  of  view, 
while  full  of  foolish  prejudice  and  absurd 
narrow-mindedness,  has  also  a  happy  un- 
consciousness of  foreboding,  the  complete 
trust  that  drives  out  fear ;  the  absolute 
certainty  (as  opposed  merely  to  the  hope) 
when  two  loved  and  one  was  taken  that 
the  hand  of  the  beloved  was  loosed  only 
for  a  moment. 

Doubt  in  those  times,  far  from  being 
considered  the  outcome  of  quickening 
thought  or  restless  intelligence,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  disease  to  be  sternly  eradicated, 
or  dosed  with  energetic  spiritual  medicine. 

In  the  old  book  lying  open  upon  my 
14 
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knee  and  entitled  "  Bingley's  British  Char- 
acters," I  read  how  one  genius  "  was  un- 
fortunate enough  to  receive  a  tincture  of 
infidelity."  In  these  days  we  should  con- 
tent ourselves  with  admiring  the  mental 
qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
but  the  Reverend  Bingley  just  puts  him 
with  two  others  into  a  small  class  labelled 
"  Pernicious  Effects  of  Bad  Company  "  ; 
in  the  same  volume  Burns  is  mentioned 
under  the  gloomy  heading  "  Disadvantage 
and  Unhappiness  resulting  from  Dissi- 
pation." I  fancy  that  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  Thomas  a  Beckett  might  meet  with 
a  nasty  jar  if  they  could  see  themselves 
briefly  but  severely  classified  as  "  Ex- 
amples and  Dangers  of  Ambition  "  ;  while 
I  am  sure  that  Shakespeare  would  derive 
much  amusement  at  being  simply  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  "  Examples  of  men  having 
risen  into  eminence,  by  industry  and 
merit,  from  low  situations  in  life." 

But  I  have  come  too  abruptly  upon  the 
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subject  that  lies  behind  these  random 
remarks  and  which  is  concerned  with  this 
same  book  and  its  fellows.  For  the  day 
was  ended  by  a  roaring  wood  fire  which, 
under  the  careful  guidance  of  immense 
bellows,  sent  millions  of  glowing  sparks 
up  the  chimney,  as  though  in  defiance 
alike  of  strikes  and  turbulence  outside. 
And  upon  a  table  near  lay  a  pile  of  little 
old  books,  some  in  beautiful  binding,  some 
in  shabby  tattered  clothing,  but  all 
alike  yellow  with  age  inside. 

First  of  all  I  must  throw  myself  upon 
the  mercy  of  anyone  who  may  read  this 
paper ;  for  probably  most  of  these  works 
are  well  known.  I  confess  to  being  fonder 
of  the  open  air  than  of  reading  ;  so  I  can 
only  hope  that  they  may  be  as  new  to 
some  of  my  own  contemporaries  as  they 
were  to  me. 

They  are  written  upon  all  kinds  of  sub- 
jects. In  one  was  hidden  a  bundle  of 
letters  beginning  "  My  ever  Dearest,"  and 
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all  written  from  the  gentleman  in  the 
powdered  wig  whose  picture  hung  oppo- 
site— to  his  wife,  whose  fresh  face  framed 
in  soft  brown  hair  smiles  across  the  wall 
to  him  still.  They  were  composed  during 
his  absence  in  London  upon  an  affair  of 
business  with  "  my  Lord  Bishop,"  not  so 
absorbing  but  that  he  takes  care  to  find 
out  the  latest  fashion  (mob-caps) ;  and  to 
see  about  a  tender  little  present  for  her — 
a  diamond  buckle,  to  make  which  his  shoe 
buttons  have  been  taken  to  pieces. 

Then  came  an  old  recipe  book  filled 
with  different  scrawly  handwritings  and 
the  most  surprising  spelling  ;  from  which 
we  may  learn  how  to  compound  mulberry 
wine,  and  various  "  Biskets  "  and  a  hun- 
dred other  dishes,  some  sounding  nice 
and  others  the  reverse.  For  instance : 
"  How  to  make  Turkey  eat  like  Sturgeon  " 
— surely  a  nauseous  form  of  deception  ! 

Next  there  is  a  scarlet  leather  note- 
book full  of  a  boy's  attempts  to  keep 
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accounts :  consisting  chiefly  of  charges 
to  his  parents  for  repaying  money  spent 
upon  the  postchaise — I  suppose  one  that 
brought  him  back  from  school  for  the 
holidays — the  record  of  many  charitable 
pennies,  and  finally  a  neatly  tabulated 
prescription  for  making  quicklime. 

I  still  felt  the  delightful  dream  with  me  ; 
as  though  nothing  was  really  changed, 
and  that  at  any  moment  the  man  in  the 
wig  might  come  into  the  room,  newly 
returned  from  his  journey,  or  that  in  the 
angle  of  the  library  that  same  boy  might 
be  curled  up  with  screwed  brows  and 
thoughtful  eyes  carefully  entering  small 
items  of  expenditure  one  by  one  in  his 
little  scarlet  book. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  I  opened 
Madame  Lambert's  "  Avis  d'une  Mere  " 
amongst  the  heap  of  volumes  and  im- 
mediately I  woke  up  again  and  the  illu- 
sion was  scattered. 

It  is  not  difference  of  fashion  in  dress 
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or  customs,  nor  the  exchange  of  post- 
chaise  for  motor  and  flying  machine,  that 
makes  the  gap  between  then  and  now. 
These  are  only  symbols. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  outlook, 
the  point  of  view  :  in  these  lies  the  differ- 
ence. 

I  divide  the  books  into  two  classes  ; 
since  some  were  intended  for  grown-up 
people,  and  some  were  written  for  children, 
and  about  one  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind, 
so  I  reserve  it  until  the  end. 

Now  that  so  much  time  is  being  spent 
upon  women's  questions,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  woman's  position  in  the  world, 
it  is  interesting  to  open  this  "  Avis  d'une 
Mere  a  sa  fille  "  published  in  1799.  The 
mother  begins  with  the  frankness  proper 
to  near  relatives  by  informing  her  daughter 
she  is  no  beauty  ;  therefore  that  she  must 
pay  all  the  more  heed  to  acquiring  merit. 
Much  of  the  little  volume  is  taken  up  with 
the  praise  of  virtue  ;  the  daughter  is  also 
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urged  to  arm  herself  in  readiness  for  what- 
ever fate  may  have  in  store,  and  is  warned 
against  fortifying  herself  with  Seneca  and 
Epictetus  when  in  affliction,  because  that 
her  own  resources  should  suffice  to  combat 
adversity.  Perhaps  the  chief  point  that 
strikes  one  is  the  attitude  adopted  by  the 
authoress  upon  the  subject  of  Love. 

Just  as  in  old-fashioned  England  re- 
ligious doubt  was  looked  upon  as  a  disease, 
so  was  love  considered  by  this  old- 
fashioned  French  mother  ;  apparently  all 
love  except  maternal  affection  ;  for  she 
does  not  qualify  the  word  amour  with  any 
description.  Her  daughter  is  informed 
that  the  world  instils  poison  into  tender 
hearts,  and  she  is  warned,  therefore,  to 
bar  her  doors  against  "'  all  the  passions." 
Again,  "  Love  is  almost  always  followed 
by  Shame."  This  gloomy  reflection  does 
not  end  the  subject  by  any  means. 
"  Women  willingly  take  up  the  study  of 
Italian ;  a  study  which  I  consider  dan- 
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gerous,  for  Italian  is  the  language  of 
love  ;  Italian  authors  are  not  sufficiently 
chastened  in  style."  "  The  reading  of 
poetry  has  drawbacks  ;  yet  it  would  pain 
me  to  have  to  forbid  Corneille's  splendid 
tragedies  .  .  .  novel  reading  is  more  dan- 
gerous, and  I  could  desire  that  this  should 
not  become  a  regular  habit ;  novels  put 
false  ideas  into  the  mind."  She  counsels 
her  daughter  to  show  approval,  but  rarely 
to  proffer  admiration  ;  briefly  remarking, 
"  1'admiration  est  le  partage  des  sots," 
which  would  seem  severe. 

To  return  to  love.  "  Should  your  heart 
prove  unfortunate  enough  to  be  attacked 
by  love,  here  are  the  remedies  which  you 
should  employ  "  ;  and  the  few  remaining 
pages  are  devoted  to  struggling  against  the 
insidious  malady.  Alas !  I  can  find 
nothing  very  striking  or  efficacious  in 
these,  and,  in  any  case,  as  the  daughter 
very  probably  discovered  for  herself — 
what  cure  has  there  ever  been  found  ? 
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The  next  volume  that  I  opened  was 
called  the  "  Balm  of  Gilead,"  and  at  first 
I  thought  that  it  contained  medical  ad- 
vice, for  in  the  Index  of  subjects  were 
"  Sterility  "  and  "  Grey  hairs  "  ;  how- 
ever, I  found  that  the  contents  consisted 
of  short  sermons  followed  by  prayers  to 
be  used  in  various  dark  moments. 

A  little  book  in  a  lovely  cover,  published 
in  1741,  was  in  its  twelfth  edition,  and 
was  also  in  the  nature  of  advice  to  a 
daughter.  It  was  called  "  The  Lady's 
New  Year's  Gift,"  and  not  only  was  it 
interesting  to  compare  the  English  point 
of  view  with  the  French,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  writer  was  a  man, 
"  George,  Lord  Saville,  Late  Marquis  and 
Earl  of  Halifax."  Beginning  affection- 
ately enough,  he  deals  thoroughly  with 
Religion,  Husband,  House,  Family  and 
Children,  Behaviour  and  Conversation, 
Friendships,  Censure,  Vanity  and  Affecta- 
tion, Pride,  Diversions,  employing  many 
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capital  letters  and  much  strange  punc- 
tuation. 

In  the  first  chapter  he  observes  that 
"  Religion  doth  as  little  consist  in  loud 
answers  and  devout  convulsions  at  church 
as  Praying  in  an  Extraordinary  manner. 
.  .  .  Others  will  have  such  a  divided  Face 
between  a  Devout  Goggle  and  an  In- 
viting Glance,  that  the  unnatural  mixture 
maketh  even  the  best  Looks  to  be  at  that 
time  ridiculous." 

How  often  have  we  not  seen  the  ex- 
pression so  delightfully  described  as  a 
Devout  Goggle ! 

He  further  adds  that  "  no  other  thing 
is  the  better  for  being  Sowre ;  and  it 
would  be  hard  that  Religion  should  be  so, 
which  is  the  best  of  things." 

"  That  which  challengeth  the  next  place 
in  your  thoughts,  is,  how  to  live  with  a 
Husband." 

This  chapter  is  peculiarly  typical  of  the 
changed  order  of  things.  He  confesses 
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one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  female 
sex  to  be  that  young  women  are  seldom 
permitted  to  make  their  own  choice. 
Amongst  the  "  most  ordinary  causes  of 
Dissatisfaction  between  man  and  wife  " 
is  that  his  daughter  "  lives  in  a  time  that 
hath  rendered  some  kind  of  Frailties  so 
habitual,  that  they  lay  claim  to  large 
grains  of  Allowance.  The  World  in  this 
is  somewhat  unequal  ...  by  making  that 
in  the  utmost  degree  Criminal  in  the 
Woman,  which  in  a  Man  passeth  under  a 
much  gentler  Censure."  Benevolently,  he 
proceeds  to  point  out  that  "  women  are 
more  than  recompensed  for  this  by  having 
the  Honour  of  Families  in  their  keeping. 
.  .  .  The  erring  Husband  must  on  no  ac- 
count be  reproached  "  ;  she  must  "  neither 
see  his  Failings  nor  look  or  hear  that 
way."  Discretion  and  Silence,  he  main- 
tains, are  to  be  her  weapons  in  this 
pleasing  predicament. 

44  The   next   thing    I    will    suppose    is, 
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That  your  Husband  may  love  Wine  more 
than  is  convenient  "  ;  a  "  custom  "  which 
the  author  laments  as  "  being  so  general." 
This  also,  however,  he  turns  to  comfort, 
by  pointing  out  that  thus  "  it  will  be  no 
new  thing  if  you  should  have  a  Drunkard 
for  a  Husband."  In  fact,  she  is  "  to 
thank  God  that  her  Husband  has  Faults," 
as  without  them  he  would  be  a  "  danger- 
ous Observer — he  hath  an  eye  so  piercing, 
and  seeth  everything  so  plain,  that  it  is 
exposed  to  his  full  Censure."  Thus  re- 
ferring again  to  a  Drunken  Husband,  "  if 
you  will  be  wise  and  patient,  his  Wine 
shall  be  of  your  side  ;  it  will  throw  a  Veil 
over  your  mistakes  " — a  quaint  train  of 
reasoning  followed  by  an  unflattering 
after-thought,  "  Others  will  like  him  less, 
and  by  that  means  he  may,  perhaps,  like 
you  the  more." 

A  covetous  husband  is  next  touched 
upon  at  much  length,  ending  with  "  but 
to  admit  the  worst,  and  that  your  Hus- 
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band  is  really  a  Close-handed  wretch  "... 
she  must  be  patient  still  (poor  thing  !) 
to  a  length  that  in  the  present  day  would 
be  thought  fantastic.  Between  tk  fits  of 
avarice  a  Dose  of  Wine  will  work  upon 
his  tough  Humour,  and  for  the  time  dis- 
solve it  "  ;  unless  he  be  an  "  incurable 
monster "  such  as  the  writer  humanely 
hopes  may  not  fall  to  her  share. 

Weakmindedness  in  a  husband  is,  he 
justly  admits,  open  to  a  great  many  ob- 
jections ;  but  even  this  may  be  turned 
to  advantage,  since  the  wife  may  then 
assume  the  dominion.  In  fact,  gathering 
cheerfulness,  the  writer  hopefully  adds, 
"  It  is  next  to  his  being  Dead,  in  which 
case  the  wife  has  Right  to  Administer." 

We  leave  the  subject  of  Husbands, 
wondering  why  it  did  not  occur  to  the 
father  who  wrote  the  book  that  he  was 
unconsciously  putting  an  argument  into 
his  daughter's  head  :  to  wit,  that  she 
might  be  allowed  to  choose  for  herself 
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amongst  those  who  sought  her  in  marri- 
age ! 

He  is  very  severe  about  "  the  empty 
airy  Thing  "  who  fails  to  come  up  to  the 
mark  as  a  housewife,  who  thinks  only 
"  of  afflicting  the  Company  with  her 
Discourse  .  .  .  calls  for  her  Coach  to  seek 
company  and  gossip,  and  returns  to  re- 
peat to  her  faithful  waiting-woman  the 
triumph  of  that  Day's  Impertinence ; 
then  wrapped  up  in  flattery  and  clean 
Linnen,  goeth  to  Bed."  Woe  to  "  the 
mistaken  Lady  who  thinketh  to  make 
amends  for  all  this,  by  having  a  well- 
chosen  Petticoat,"  she  "will  at  last  be 
convinced  of  her  Error  " — which  time  of 
disaster  is  briefly  described  as  a  "  Scurvy 
Hour." 

With  many  energetic  italics  he  em- 
phasises what  we  may  well  believe,  that 
"  a  foolish  Haughtiness "  towards  ser- 
vants "  begetteth  an  Aversion  in  them." 

Many  maxims  about  Thrift,   Extrava- 
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gance,  and  so  on  follow  :  for  instance,  "  A 
Princely  mind  will  undo  a  private  Family." 

The  rules  for  her  behaviour  are  ex- 
tremely rigorous  even  to  "  One  careless 
Glance." 

Loud  Laughter  is  considered  "  an  un- 
natural Sound,  and  looketh  so  much  like 
another  Sex,  that  few  things  are  more 
Offensive,"  and  here  comes  rather  a  neat 
comparison  :  "  Some  Ladies  speak  loud  and 
make  a  noise  to  be  the  more  minded 
which  looketh  as  if  they  beat  their  Drums 
for  Volunteers."  She  is  to  remember 
that  "  the  vain  Gallant  is  often  as  well 
pleased  with  his  own  Compliments  as  he 
could  be  with  the  Kindest  Answer," 
which  is  distinctly  crushing. 

In  fact,  his  severity  increases  with 
every  page :  his  unfortunate  daughter 
is  advised  to  "  let  every  seven  years  make 
some  Alteration  in  you  towards  the  grave 
side,  and  not  be  like  the  Girls  of  Fifty,  who 
resolved  to  be  always  young,  whatever 
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Time  with  his  Iron  Teeth  hath  deter- 
mined to  the  contrary  ...  a  gay  Matron 
may  be  reasonably  put  into  the  List  of 
the  Tamer  kind  of  Monsters."  In  fact, 
that  he  has  all  the  cruelty  of  the  male  to- 
wards '*  an  Old  Butterfly  "  of  the  other  sex. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  the  pursuit  and 
maintenance  of  Virtue  is  his  principal 
theme.  His  daughter  is  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  subject  around  which  the  whole 
of  existence  revolves,  that  her  friends  and 
acquaintance  will  pass  their  whole  time 
in  the  study  of  her  virtue,  in  speculation 
as  to  its  stability,  even  in  perfidious 
doubt  of  its  existence.  (People  must 
have  had  plenty  of  leisure  then.)  The 
various  chapters  are  branches  from  this 
main  subject :  her  friendship,  for  instance, 
is  only  to  be  offered  wiien  the  morals  of 
the — I  need  hardly  add  female — friend 
are  above  suspicion ;  many  hints  are  given 
as  to  how  she  may  be  swiftly  and  safely 
dropped  if  her  character  should  undergo 
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a  change  for  the  worse ;  and  finally,  in 
the  pages  devoted  to  censure,  she  is  told 
how  to  distribute  this  most  effectually, 
albeit  carefully,  for  "  a  Virtue  stuck  with 
Bristles  is  too  Rough  for  this  Age." 

Lastly,  we  come  to  Diversions,  and, 
having  regard  to  the  gloomy  character 
of  the  book,  we  cannot  help  wondering 
in  what  these  are  to  consist ;  nor  are  we 
to  be  much  enlightened.  She  is  warned 
against  becoming  one  of  the  frivolous, 
"  the  Spring  that  bringeth  out  Flies  and 
Fools  maketh  them  Inhabitants  in  Hyde 
Park."  Gambling  is  also  to  be  avoided  ; 
with  some  shrewdness  he  observes,  "  if  a 
Lady  could  see  her  own  Face  upon  an 
ill  game,  at  a  deep  Stake,  she  would 
certainly  forswear  anything  that  could 
put  her  Looks  under  such  a  Disadvan- 
tage." We  are  thankful  to  read  that 
"  to  Dance  sometimes  will  not  be  im- 
puted to  you  as  a  Fault,"  and  with  this 
somewhat  meagre  concession  the  volume 
15 
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soon  ends,  ""  Heartily  wishing  her  a  Hus- 
band that  may  value,  and  children  that 
may  inherit,  her  Virtue." 

Only  one  grown-up  novel  is  amongst 
the  books  :  "  The  Father  and  Daughter  " 
by  Mrs.  Opie  (1909).  Nothing  will  express 
its  tragedy.  You  will  not  be  surprised, 
when  Agnes  exclaims  in  Chapter  I.  that 
"  she  will  not  marry,  but  will  live  single 
for  her  father's  sake,"  at  hearing  that 
before  the  end  of  it  she  has  fallen  victim 
to  an  adventurer,  an  officer  in  the  Guards 
by  name  Clifford :  who  "  sat  down  con- 
tented with  the  achievements  of  the  day 
if  he  had  overreached  a  credulous  trades- 
man, or  beguiled  an  unsuspecting  woman." 

Belonging  to  the  army  as  I  do,  I  find  it 
interesting  to  note  the  father's  objections 
to  his  daughter  marrying  a  soldier ; 
he  points  out :  "  The  inconvenience  to 
which  an  officer's  wife  is  exposed  ;  and 
the  little  chance  which  there  is  for  a  man's 
making  a  constant  and  domestic  husband 
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who  has  been  brought  up  in  an  idle  pro- 
fession, and  accustomed  to  habits  of  in- 
temperance, expense,  and  irregularity." 
When  he  makes  Clifford's  acquaintance, 
he  annoys  Agnes  by  remarking  that  "he 
has  the  tongue  of  Belial." 

Of  course  they  elope,  and  Agnes  returns 
with  an  infant  but  without  "  marriage 
lines  "  to  find  her  father  a  raving  maniac, 
whom  she  resolves  to  cherish  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  does  not  recog- 
nise her,  and  his  only  pastime  is  drawing 
a  coffin  upon  the  wall,  and  then  writing 
the  name  of  Agnes  upon  the  lid  ! 

The  author  permits  him  to  recognise 
her  just  before  he  expires,  and,  as  she 
soon  follows  him,  the  only  ray  of  light 
is  that  Clifford,  whose  successive  marriages 
proved  childless,  made  a  will  leaving  his 
fortune  to  Agnes's  little  boy.  Clifford — 
was  (of  course)  "  sinking  fast  "  into  the 
tomb,  and  so  every  character  is  success- 
fully settled  ! 
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PART  II 

We  now  come  to  the  children's  books, 
and  these  make  one  realise  even  more 
forcibly  how  dead  are  those  bygone  days : 
how  dead  and  how  different.  Does  the 
solution  lie  in  the  development  of  the 
national  sense  of  humour  ?  Of  course  there 
were  plenty  of  wits  then,  but  surely  the 
average  sense  of  humour  must  have  been 
lower.  Indeed,  in  the  authors  of  child- 
ren's books  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
existed  at  all ;  replaced  by  a  love  for  the 
gloomy  which  flourished  to  an  extent  al- 
most inconceivable  in  more  modern  nursery 
traditions  ;  where  tombstones,  death,  and 
corpses  are  not  encouraged  as  subjects  of 
conversation.  Imagine  one's  own  nurse 
in  the  past  talking  to  one  in  the  prose 
equivalent  to  this  : 

My  child,  let  us  wander  alone, 

When  half  the  wide  world  is  in  bed, 

And  read  o'er  the  mouldering  stone 
That  tells  of  the  mouldering  dead  ; 
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And  let  us  remember  it  well, 
That  we  must  as  certainly  die, 

For  us  too  may  toll  the  sad  bell, 
And  in  the  cold  earth  we  must  lie. 

You  are  not  so  healthy  and  gay, 

So  young  and  so  active  and  bright, 
That  death  cannot  snatch  you  away, 

Or  some  dreadful  accident  smite. 
Here  lie  both  the  young  and  the  old, 

Confin'd  in  the  coffin  so  small ; 
The  earth  covers  over  them  cold, 

The  grave-worm  devours  them  all. 

This  cheerful  extract  is  from  "  The 
Churchyard  "  and  is  entitled  "  Original 
Poems  for  Infant  Minds  by  several  young 
Persons,"  and  enjoyed  seventeen  editions. 
The  one  open  before  me  is  dated  1817.  In 
the  Preface  these  "  young  persons  "  admit 
that  "  The  deficiency  of  the  compositions 
as  poetry,  is  by  no  means  a  secret  to  their 
authors  ;  but  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
abridge  every  poetic  freedom  and  figure, 
and  even  every  long-syllabled  word,  which 
might  give,  perhaps,  a  false  idea  to  their 
little  readers,  or  at  least  make  a  chasm  in 
4  the  chain  of  conception.'  " 
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The  poets  were  J.  T.,  A.  T.,  Adelaide, 
and  Ann.  The  first  often  employs  a 
rather  jaunty  rhythm ;  for  instance,  in 
"  Ruin  and  Success "  (The  Racehorse 
and  the  Ass) : 

"  Indeed,"  said  my  lord   to  his  steward,   "  how  droll ! 

The  mare  and  the  she-ass,  you  say, 
This  morning  have  each  had  a  beautiful  foal  ! 
Two  capital  gifts  in  one  day." 

(The  racehorse  brings  ruin  and  the  ass 
fortune  to  their  various  owners,  but  in 
justification  of  the  racehorse,  apparently 
by  some  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
poet,  it  was  only  after  he  had  "  started 
and  won  a  prize  cup  "  that  "  Expence 
was  increased  ;  he  was  exercis'd,  train'd." 
So  that  his  circumstances  seem  to  have 
been  peculiar).  And  in 

Little  Ann  and  her  mother  were  walking  one  day 

Thro'  London's  wide  city  so  fair, 
And  business  oblig'd  them  to  go  by  the  way 

That  led  them  through  Cavendish  Square, 

the  business  was  not  too  pressing  to  allow 
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of  their  listening  to  a  poor  little  girl's 
description  in  five  or  six  verses  of  her 
poverty.  Whether  this  was  relieved  by 
the  mother  is  not  revealed,  but  the 
spectacle  of  misery  was  used  to  im- 
press Ann,  who,  feeling  tired,  had  coveted 
the  splendid  equipage  shown  in  the 
frontispiece,  and  which  happened  to 
pass  by.  It  is  here  that  the  verse 
comes  which  I  believe  to  be  well  known, 
beginning : 

A  coach  and  a  footman,  and  gaudy  attire, 
Give  little  true  joy  to  the  breast  ; 

an  assertion  which  we  believe  all  the  more 
readily  from  reading  a  little  earlier  that 
"  the  chariot  turn'd  off  with  a  bound," 
which  must  have  considerably  lessened 
the  pleasure  of  the  occupants. 

A.  T.  shows  a  talent  for  description  : 

Across  the  heath  the  owlet  flew 
And  screamed  along  the  blast, 

And  onward,  with  a  quicken'd  step, 
Benighted  Henry  pass'd. 
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J.  T.  prefers  to  point  the  moral  through 
conversation  as  before: 

In  tears  to  her  mother  poor  Harriet  came; 

Let  us  listen  to  hear  what  she  says  : 
"  Oh,  see,  dear  mamma,  it  is  pouring  with  rain, 

We  cannot  go  out  in  the  chaise." 

The  mamma  as  usual  loses  no  time  in 
remarking  : 

"  Oh  think  not,  my  child,  as  you  grow  up  in  life, 

That  pleasures  increasing  will  flow  ; 
Disappointment,  and  trouble,  and  sorrow  and  strife, 
Will  follow  wherever  you  go," 

which  makes  us  pity  the  unfortunate 
Harriet,  whose  apparently  flabby  nature 
would  seem  ill  suited  to  this  sinister  pro- 
gramme. J.  T.  is  also  fond  of  seeking 
examples  in  the  world  of  fashion.  She  is 
so  artless  that  we  hate  ourselves  for 
thinking  her  a  snob  ! 

An  ancient  castle  on  the  plain 

In  silent  grandeur  stood, 
And  there  the  young  Lord  Henry  dwelt ; 

The  proud,  but  not  the  good. 
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And  oft  he  wander'd  o'er  the  plain 

Or  on  the  mountain's  side  ; 
And  with  surprise  and  envy  too, 

The  humble  Colin  ey'd. 

For  this  Lord  Henry  did  not  know 

That  pleasure  ne'er  is  found 
Where  angry  passions  rule  the  breast, 

And  evil  deeds  abound. 

Thus  Colin,  though  a  shepherd  boy, 

Was  ever  glad  and  gay  ; 
And  Henry  was,  although  a  Lord, 

To  discontent  a  prey. 

Adelaide  is  of  a  more  dramatic  mould, 
and  does  not  shrink  from  tragedy.  In 
kt  Never  Play  with  Fire,"  the  child  who  tells 
the  story  is  awoke  by  the  alarm  of  fire. 

The  firemen  swear,  the  engines  tear, 
And  thunder  o'er  the  stones. 

The  roof  and  wall,  and  stairs  and  all, 

And  rafters  tumble  in, 
Red  flames  and  blaze  now  all  amaze, 

And  make  a  dreadful  din  ! 

And  horrid  screams,  when  bricks  and  beams 

Came  tumbling  on  their  heads  ; 
And  some  aresmash'd,  and  some  are  dash'd  ; 

Some  leap  on  feather  beds. 
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Some  burn,  some  choke  with  fire  and  smoke, 

And  oh,  what  was  the  cause  ? 
My  heart's  dismay'd:   last  night  I  play'd 

With  Tommy  lighting  straws. 

Ann  is  of  a  gentler  nature.  She  con- 
cerns herself  with  the  small  incidents  of 
domestic  life.  She  vanquishes  the  small 
child's  reluctance  to  soap  and  water : 

You  say  you  don't  like  to  be  wash'd  and  be  drest, 
But  would  you  be  dirty  and  foul  ? 

Her  verses  are  full  of  affection  and  endear- 
ment ;  she  is  guilty  of  that  terrible 
poem  with  the  refrain  "  My  Mother."  In 
the  "  Palace  and  Cottage,"  she  also  sings 
in  the  "  Lord  Henry  "  strain : 

High  on  a  mountain's  haughty  steep, 

Lord  Hubert's  palace  stood  ; 
Before  it  rolled  a  river  deep, 

Behind  it  wav'd  a  wood. 

On  sauces  rich,  and  viands  fine, 

Lord  Hubert  daily  fed  ; 
His  goblet  fill'd  with  sparkling  wine, 

His  board  with  dainties  spread. 
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Warm  from  the  sickle  and  the  plough, 

His  heart  as  light  as  air, 
His  garden  ground  and  dappled  cow 

Supplied  young  William's  fare. 

On  beds  of  down  beset  with  gold, 

With  satin  curtains  drawn, 
His  fev'rish  limbs  Lord  Hubert  roll'd, 

From  midnight's  gloom  to  morn ; 

while 

stretch'd  on  a  hard  and  flocky  bed, 
The  cheerful  rustic  lay. 

After  this  who  can  wonder  that  — 

Fever,  and  gout,  and  aches  and  pains, 
Destroy'd  Lord  Hubert's  rest  ; 

Disorder  burnt  in  all  his  veins 
And  sicken'd  in  his  breast. 

We  cannot  help  regretting  that  his 
friends  and  servants,  being  "  light  and 
vain,"  abandoned  him  when — 

The  solemn  hearse,  the  waving  plume, 

A  train  of  mourners  grim, 
Carried  Lord  Hubert  to  the  tomb, 

But  no  one  griev'd  for  him. 

No  weeping  eye,  no  gentle  breast, 

Lamented  his  decay, 
Nor  round  his  costly  coffin  prest, 

To  gaze  upon  his  clay ; 
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whereas  William's  end  caused  anguish 
and  consternation  to  quite  a  number 
of  people. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  other  little 
books  on  the  table  ;  the  authors  never 
smile.  Children  are  not  made  to  con- 
sider their  religion  as  part  of  them  ; 
God  is  always  and  only  a  judge.  For 
instance,  they  are  not  told  to  avoid  false- 
hood for  fear  of  grieving  Him  ;  but  be- 
cause He  is  always  looking  on,  and  writing 
down  every  fault.  The  education  of  the 
time  seems  to  have  as  its  object  the  trans- 
formation of  the  wild-flower  garden  that 
is  a  child's  natural  mind  into  the  prim 
carpet  bedding  then  in  vogue.  Perfect 
specimens  of  the  juvenile  prig  are  held 
up  as  models  in  the  conversations  of 
which  many  of  these  educational  works 
consist. 

What  is  especially  remarkable  is  the 
way  in  which  children,  at  an  age  when 
we  consider  them  mere  infants,  were  then 
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looked   upon    as   young    persons    rapidly 
growing  up. 

We  are  given  an  example  of  these  in 
some  verses  by  Adelaide  beginning  with 
the  spirited  lines  : 

His  petticoats  now  George  cast  off, 

For  he  was  four  years  old  ; 
His  trousers  were  nankeen  so  fine, 

His  buttons  bright  as  gold. 

In  "  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the 
Knowledge  of  Nature  and  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures  adapted  to  the  Capacities 
of  Children  "  by  Mrs.  Trimmer  (1813),  we 
wonder  very  much  what  kind  of  child  was 
found  to  fix  its  attention  upon  the  dreary 
contents. 

When  we  gather  that  this  is  the  four- 
teenth edition  with  considerable  Additions 
and  Improvements,  we  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  the  other  thirteen.  Mrs. 
Trimmer  writes  in  the  first  person,  pro- 
posing to  one  Charlotte  to  take  a  series  of 
improving  walks  accompanied  by  the 
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little  Henry,  whom  she  longs  to  see  :  as 
she  supposes  he  is  greatly  pleased  with 
his  change  of  dress.  This  we  imagine 
to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
George  in  the  poem,  for,  when  he  ap- 
pears, she  exclaims,  "  Your  servant,  sir  ! 
You  are  very  smart  indeed  ;  I  could 
not  imagine  what  little  beau  it  was 
strutting  along  ;  I  suppose,  now  you  are 
dressed  like  a  man,  you  begin  to  fancy 
that  you  are  one."  ...  If  so,  he  must  be 
singularly  bored  at  being  taken  into  the 
meadow  and  being  told  that  "  all  cattle 
have  four  legs  but  do  not  walk  upright, 
for  that  posture  would  be  both  painful 
and  inconvenient  to  them." 

Thus  do  they  walk  in  the  field,  the 
orchard,  the  flower  garden — Charlotte  and 
Harry  — mostly  alluded  to  as  "  our  little 
beau " — listening  to  dry  but  improving 
talk.  He  is  told  that  he  may  be  a  travel- 
ler himself,  for  gentlemen  often  make 
the  "  tour  "  ;  no  such  luck  for  Charlotte, 
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who,  being  a  female,  can  only  look  for- 
ward when  older  to  reading  books  of 
travels. 

We  are  given  no  glimpse  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  teacher,  although  we  are 
pleased  to  hear  that  she  "  never  could 
endure,  without  great  uneasiness,  to  see  a 
cockchaffer  spinning,  as  they  call  it,  on 
a  pin  "  ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  she  paid 
little  heed  to  the  vanities  of  dress,  since, 
after  pointing  out  that  "  all  the  fine  dresses 
which  ladies  wear  are  the  works  of  these 
little  crawling  insects  (silkworms)"  she  asks, 
"  Who  would  be  proud  of  being  dressed 
in  silks  and  satins  when  they  know  this 
to  be  the  case  ?  "  We  can  guess  her  to 
have  been  slightly  pompous  from  the 
remark,  "  I  promised  you  the  history  of 
caterpillars,  and  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
break  my  word,  so  pray  attend  to  me." 

The  conversation  is  apt  to  switch  off 
rather  suddenly,  as  when  she  warns  them 
that  she  will  rise  early  the  following 
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morning,  "  and  you  may  come  to  my  dress- 
ing-room as  soon  as  you  please,  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  about  God." 

We  can  share  her  surprise  when  they 
appear  punctually  at  six  a.m.,  "  and  al- 
ready equipped  for  walking." 

I  suppose  that  these  methods  were 
ageing  as  well  as  tending  to  priggishness ; 
thus  in  "  Waste  not,  Want  not "  (Miss 
Edgeworth's  "  Parents'  Assistant,"  pub- 
lished 1813) — a  tale  which  hangs  entirely 
upon  the  fact  that  foolish  Hal  cut  a  piece 
of  string  instead  of  untying  it — his  cousin 
Patty,  aged  six,  sprains  her  "  ancle  which 
she  had  decently  covered  with  her  gown," 
and  then  in  perfect  English  discourses 
eloquently  upon  the  string  which  had 
caused  the  accident. 

I  must  hurry  over  the  other  volumes. 
"  The  Orphans "  are  defrauded  of  a 
sovereign  at  Dunstable  by  a  "  dishonest 
valet,"  whose  deplorable  character  was 
revealed  a  few  minutes  later  when,  an- 
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nouncing  that  he  was  accustomed  to  enjoy 
the  best  of  everything,  he  loudly  ordered 
a  supper  of  larks  and  claret.  In  the  midst 
of  this  disgusting  orgy,  he  is  found  by 
his  outraged  master ;  and  the  grateful 
orphans  are  started  on  a  glorious  career 
(of  straw  plaiting,  suitable  to  Dunstable). 

"  The  History  of  Young  Edwin  and 
Little  Jessy "  was  written  (in  1797  by 
Margery,  who  lives  at  the  foot  of  Parnas- 
sus) with  the  laudable  "  Object  of  making 
every  Little  Girl  and  Boy  Good  and 
Happy." 

The  hero  is  nine,  and  the  heroine  eight 
years  of  age,  and  we  are  first  told  their 
manner  of  passing  the  day,  which  begins 
with  a  prayer  of  considerable  length, 
after  which  they  proceed  to  their  gardens. 
"  Mr.  Asgill  ordered  his  gardener  to  plant 
in  each  of  their  gardens  an  apple  tree. 
He  thought  his  children  would  be  pleased 
to  see  the  fruit  in  all  its  various  stages. 
.  .  .  The  indulgent  father  enjoyed  in 
16 
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prospect  the  pleasure  his  children  would 
have  in  observing  all  this." 

We  then  learn  their  grace  before  and 
after  dinner,  also  that  "  punctual  in  the 
performance  of  each  duty  their  minds  are 
at  ease,  and  they  are  cheerful  and  happy 
all  the  day  long."  Still,  it  is  a  relief  to 
know  that  "  they  have  sometimes  .  .  . 
departed  a  little  from  what  is  perfectly 
good."  Forbidden  to  climb  a  certain 
wall,  little  Jessy,  tempted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  beholding  a  guinea  fowl,  disobeyed, 
and  Edwin  reminds  her  that  in  conse- 
quence she  is  certain  to  be  deprived  of  a 
visit  to  the  Leverian  Museum  near  Black- 
friars  Bridge. 

Although  the  prospect  of  such  a  treat 
would  not  appear  delirious  to  a  child  of 
to-day,  little  Jessy  was  tempted  to  conceal 
her  crime,  when  Edwin  sensibly  remarks 
that  their  mother  asks  them  every  day 
whether  they  have  been  on  the  wall. 

Confronted  by   this   monotonous  ques- 
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tion,  Jessy  is  again  tempted — this  time  to 
lie ;  and  we  only  breathe  freely  again 
when  we  hear  that  she  does  not  succumb 
to  the  temptation.  "  Even  the  good 
Edwin  sometimes  acted  amiss,"  but  in 
too  tedious  a  manner  to  quote,  and  the 
story  ends  with  a  lengthy  evening  prayer 
such  as  no  child  of  to-day  could  accom- 
plish successfully. 

"  The  Governess ;  or  the  Little  Female 
Academy  "  (published  MDCCLXV)  is  upon 
the  same  conversational  lines  as  Mrs. 
Trimmer's  work.  Mrs.  Teachum,  "  about 
forty  years  old,  tall  and  genteel  in  her 
person,  though  somewhat  inclined  to  fat," 
and  "  with  a  lively  and  commanding  eye," 
had  a  school  consisting  of  nine  young 
ladies.  The  book  begins  with  "  An  Ac- 
count of  a  fray,  begun  and  carried  on  for 
the  sake  of  an  apple  ;  In  which  are  shewn 
the  sad  effects  of  rage  and  anger."  The 
fray  was  a  desperate  battle  indeed,  al- 
though each  afterwards  tried  to  minimise 
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her  share,  viz.  "  La,  Miss  !  .  .  .  yours 
was  the  great  blow,  and  mine  the  little 
tap  ;  for  I  only  went  to  defend  myself 
against  your  monstrous  blows." 

The  eldest  pupil,  however,  reunites 
them  and  proposes  that  they  should  tell 
the  story  of  their  lives.  Owing  to  their 
youth,  this  pastime  does  not  last  long,  and 
the  volume  is  completed  by  stories  told  by 
one  or  the  other  to  the  rest.  There  is  the 
moving  romance  of  Cselia,  Chloe,  and  the 
Lieutenant-colonel  (who  is  the  ideal  of 
both),  terminating  with  his  choice  of  Caelia. 
The  book  ends  with  the  departure  of  the 
eldest  pupil  to  rejoin  her  family,  and  the 
general  anguish  at  the  news. 

They  all  cried  for  hours  and  hours,  and 
when  "  after  supper  Mrs.  Teachum  re- 
turned, and,  seeing  them  all  striving 
who  should  most  conceal  their  grief,  for 
fear  of  giving  uneasiness  to  the  rest ;  yet 
with  a  deep  dejection  fixed  in  every  coun- 
tenance, and  little  Polly  still  sobbing 
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behind  Miss  Jenny's  chair,  she  was  so 
moved  herself  with  the  affecting  scene, 
that  the  tears  stole  from  her  eyes  ;  and 
the  sympathising  company  once  more 
eased  their  almost  bursting  hearts  by 
another  general  flow  of  melting  sorrow  "  ! 

The  "  lives  "  show  us  one  or  two 
noticeable  points  :  in  one,  a  "  footboy  " 
was  beaten  on  suspicion  of  breaking  some 
china,  in  another  the  little  girl  says  simply 
that  she  was  one  of  six  children,  but  "  her 
mother  could  preserve  none — (excepting 
herself  and  one  boy) — beyond  their  first 
year  "  ;  which  shows  some  incompetence  ; 
and  when  the  heroine  herself  was  but 
thirteen,  she  nursed  this  mother  night 
and  day  during  scarlet  fever  ;  perhaps  it 
is  hardly  surprising  that  the  illness  ended 
fatally. 

The  most  exciting  story  is  "  The  Funeral, 
or  Grief  a  la  mode."  The  dramatic 
moment  when  Lady  Brumpton  "in  an 
insulting  manner  pays  all  due  legacies,  as 
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she  calls  it,  that  is,  she  gives  Lord  Hardy 
the  shilling  which,  by  her  wicked  arts, 
was  all  his  father  had  left  him,"  is  only 
equalled  by  that  when  Lord  Brumpton 
enters  recovered  from  his  fit ;  "  his  lady  " 
having  sent  for  the  undertaker  in  too 
great  a  hurry  ! 

"  Mental  Improvement,"  with  the 
modest  sub-title  of  "  The  Beauties  and 
Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art  in  a  series  of 
Instructive  Conversations  "  by  Priscilla 
Wakefield,  1817,  and  "  Domestic  Recrea- 
tions "  by  the  same  author  published  in 
the  following  year,  are  also  in  the  form 
of  Imaginary  Conversations  between  a 
mother  and  her  children  in  the  same 
solemn  language.  We  are  scarcely  sur- 
prised when  Emily  exclaims  after  a  pro- 
longed examination  of  wood  chips  under 
a  microscope,  "  They  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful, but  I  long  for  novelty,"  and  her  wish 
was  gratified,  for  her  mother  answers  im- 
pressively "  Behold  the  wing  of  an  Earwig." 
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The  Harcourt  family  in  "  Mental  Im- 
provement "  are  easily  amused,  viz. 
Cecilia  :  "  We  have  all  waited  with  the 
greatest  impatience  for  the  hour  of  meet- 
ing. If  the  cod  and  herring  fisheries 
afford  to  us  as  much  entertainment  as  the 
catching  of  whales,  we  shall  not  soon  be 
tired." 

"  The  Amusing  Instructor  ;  or  Tales  and 
Fables  in  Prose  and  Verse,  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Youth,  with  Useful  and 
Pleasing  Remarks  on  different  Branches 
of  Science,"  (1777)  has  a  dear  little  frontis- 
piece representing  a  Greek  sage  crowned 
with  laurels — a  fanciful  portrait,  we  pre- 
sume, of  "  Philander :  a  gentleman  of  a 
very  considerable  fortune,  (who)  fatigued 
with  court  attachments,  and  sick  of  the 
dissipating  amusements  of  the  town,  de- 
termined to  retire  into  the  country,  in 
order  to  taste  the  sweets  of  a  rural  life, 
to  practise  the  social  virtues,  and  live  a 
votary  to  the  dictates  of  benevolence." 
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He  is  pointing  at  two  distant  temples, 
and  talking  with  several  children  ;  the 
girls  in  panier  skirts  and  flat  hats,  the  boys 
in  knee  breeches,  long  coats  and  curly 
wigs.  This  is  because  he  "  selected  from 
among  his  acquaintance  six  children  of 
each  sex,  placing  them  separately  at  a 
small  distance  from  his  retirement  ;  the 
six  males  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  greatest  abilities ;  and  the  six 
females  under  the  inspection  of  a  lady, 
equally  amiable  for  her  virtue,  prudence, 
and  good  sense."  So  I  suppose  one  to  be 
the  male  and  the  other  the  female  temple  ! 

"  The  young  gentlemen  "  visited  him 
every  Monday,  and  the  young  ladies  every 
Thursday  ;  and,  although  from  his  name 
one  would  hardly  have  considered  him  a 
suitable  mentor,  it  appears  that  this 
belied  him  ;  for  the  book  consists  of  the 
most  edifying  talk,  varied  by  moral  anec- 
dote. 

Finally,  we  come  to  "  The  Good  Nurse  " ; 
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and  "  The  Murmurer,"  by  Mrs.  Trimmer. 
It  is  described  as  an  Instructive  Tale 
and  was  issued  in  1815.  I  was  puzzled 
as  to  whether  this  should  be  classed 
as  a  grown-up  or  children's  book,  for 
it  would  seem  to  be  written  for  both ; 
about  a  virtuous  but  singularly  unattrac- 
ive  woman.  At  the  age  of  twelve  she 
saved  the  life  of  a  "  fine  infant,"  replacing 
the  drunken  Gamp  with  singular  success 
by  her  mother's  bedside.  After  this  it 
was  obvious  that  Destiny  intended  her 
for  an  accoucheuse — and  Destiny  was 
fulfilled.  But  as  well  as  this  she  found 
time  to  reform  and  reprove  parents,  re- 
arrange households  and  regenerate  idle 
servants.  Why  she  was  not  assassinated  is 
beyond  my  power  to  divine.  She  resolved 
never  to  leave  her  birthplace,  or  to  be 
exposed  "  to  those  dangers  which  female 
adventurers  incur,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  higher  wages,  leave  their  native 
places,  and  throw  themselves  among 
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strangers,  and  even  more  the  hazard  of 
going  to  London,  upon  no  better  principle 
than  a  love  of  money." 

So  she  went  into  service  until  she 
should  have  grown  up  and  learnt  to  pre- 
pare "  in  the  most  wholesome  and  palat- 
able way,  caudle,  barley  water,  and  all 
those  other  articles  which  come  under  the 
name  of  kitchen  physic." 

Upon  one  occasion  "  a  stomach  com- 
plaint which  none  of  her  remedies  could 
reach  "  (perhaps  the  end  would  have 
proved  more  painful  if  they  had!)  "de- 
prived her  of  an  excellent  mistress  whom 
she  loved  and  respected." 

But  the  narrative  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  her  rise  to  the  coveted  position  of 
village  nurse  and  authority  upon  every 
crisis  from  that  of  birth  upwards.  We  are 
told  "  The  plan  which  Nurse  Wilden 
pursued  in  the  mild  species  of  the  small 
pox  "  ;  and  this  is  sufficiently  original  to 
make  us  relieved  to  know  that  "  If  the 
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disorder  was  of  the  confluent  or  malignant 
kind,  she  never  liked  to  trust  to  her 
own  judgment."  The  "  Murmurer  "  was 
"  corrected "  partly  by  Providence,  and 
severely  by  the  nurse.  She  was  a  poor 
woman  with  seven  children  who  frequently 
complained  of  her  circumstances ;  and 
then  one  day  a  couple  passed  in  a  high 
phaeton  attended  by  two  servants  on  horse- 
back. "  A  black  beaver  hat,  adorned 
with  a  gold  band,  and  an  elegant  plume 
of  white  feathers,  waving  high  above  the 
lady's  head,  made  her  easily  seen  at  a 
distance,"  as  we  can  well  believe.  The 
poor  woman's  murmurs  increased  at  this 
brilliant  spectacle  ;  but  if  my  reader  has 
become  acquainted  with  the  general  char- 
acter of  these  old  stories  I  need  hardly 
add  that  within  a  few  minutes  the  empty 
phaeton  returned  drawn  by  bolting  horses 
who  overturned  it,  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man having  previously  been  shot  out  upon 
a  heap  of  stones.  The  lady  expires,  the 
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other  (her  brother)  is  uninjured  ;  a  note 
of  such  rare  good  fortune  that  would 
astonish  us,  did  we  not  instantly  realise 
that  the  author  had  only  spared  him  to 
portray  his  distraction  at  his  imprudence 
"  in  driving  horses  that  were  not  sufficiently 
broken  in."  "  The  next  day  a  hearse 
carried  away  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  late 
gay  and  thoughtless  fair  one." 

Of  course  all  this  is  turned  to  excellent 
use  by  the  Nurse,  who  uses  it  as  a  subject 
for  reproof  to  her  neighbour,  the  Murmurer, 
ending  that  "  none  but  those  who  knew  it 
by  experience,  could  conceive  the  trouble 
of  managing  a  large  fortune  properly  ; 
and  that  if  it  was  spent  in  licentiousness 
and  folly,  it  brought  certain  misery  with 
it."  (We  hope  that  even  Mrs.  Trimmer 
would  hardly  place  a  drive  in  a  high 
phaeton  with  a  brother  under  this  heading.) 

Mrs.  Harding — the  Murmurer — ex- 
claimed weeping,  "  Her  costly  hat  and 
gay  feathers  could  not  save  her  head," 
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following  this  platitude  by  wondering  if 
she  herself  had  been  the  victim,  what 
would  have  become  of  her  seven  dear 
children  ?  Her  husband,  who  addresses 
her  as  "  Dame,"  loses  no  time  in  answering 
briefly,  "  that  God  who  had  taken  the 
lady  and  spared  her,  was  able  to  provide 
for  her  children,  if  He  had  thought  fit  to 
remove  her  from  them,"  and,  warming  to 
the  work,  blossoms  into  a  sermon. 

A  few  days  later,  ten  guineas  reach 
them  from  the  family  of  the  lady  for  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  deceased,  so  that 
we  may  turn  with  a  shudder  from  the  tale, 
reminded  of  the  heartless  proverb  about 
the  ill  wind  .  .  . 

Sandwiched  between  these  anecdotes 
is  a  set  of  General  Directions  for  nursing 
the  sick.  Here  we  read  that  "  to  comb 
the  head  is  so  wholesome  and  refreshing 
that,  when  no  more  can  be  done,  it  should 
at  least  be  gently  scratched  with  a  large- 
toothed  comb  " — one  smiles  at  the  thought 
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of  proffering  such  an  attention  to  a  patient 
in  this  neurotic  age. 

Then  "  Nurses  themselves  should  make 
it  an  invariable  rule  to  take  off  their 
clothes  daily."  What  about  a  bath  ? 

Finally  :  "  Those  who  visit  the  sick 
should  stuff  their  noses  with  rue,  or  other 
herbs,  or  tobacco  ;  they  should  not  go 
with  an  empty  stomach,  and  should 
avoid  swallowing  their  saliva ;  it  is  good 
to  chew  herbs  and  to  spit."  Yes  :  "  times 
are  changed  "  is  no  trite  saying  ;  but  it 
means  a  great  deal,  and  perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well. 


THE    TRIUMPH    OF    TACT 

ONE  day  an  acquaintance  said  to  me, 
"  John  and  I  want  our  baby  to  grow  up 
with  auburn  hair  and  violet  eyes."  As 
both  parents  were  so  fair  as  to  be  nearly 
lint-white,  it  seemed  to  be  asking  almost 
too  much  of  legitimacy. 

In  the  same  way  it  would  be  absurd  if 
all  parents  expected  their  children  to 
have  tact  ;  although  if  a  fairy  god-mother 
sitting  at  the  cradle  foot  allowed  us  one 
wish  for  the  occupant,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate about  choosing  this  blessed  quality, 
which  makes  the  possessor  more  beloved, 
missed,  and  regretted  than  any  other. 

It  cannot  inspire  jealousy,  and  rarely 
arouses  envy.  We  are  unlikely  to  hear 
any  one  exclaim,  "  How  I  wish  that  I 
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had  tact !  "'  for  the  really  tactless  seldom 
realise  their  loss ;  in  fact,  they  are  generally 
provided  with  a  solid  armour  of  com- 
placency. The  person  who  replies  to  the 
usual  question  of  a  playwright,  "  Oh,  far 
and  away  the  best  thing  in  your  piece  was 
that  excellent  joke  about  the  muffin  in 
the  third  act,"  is  quite  unaware  that  he 
has  paid  anything  but  an  acceptable  com- 
pliment ;  and  merely  plumes  himself  upon 
the  sharp  sense  of  humour  that  so  quickly 
saw  and  appreciated  the  jest. 

A  really  tactless  person  has  sometimes 
a  tolerable  lot.  He  is  a  Chartered  Irre- 
sponsible and,  if  seldom  popular,  he  is 
often  amusing. 

But  of  course  he  is  severely  handicapped 
in  the  crises  of  existence ;  such  as  while 
offering  his  hand  in  marriage,  when  he 
may  suddenly  step  up  to  the  neck  in  the 
quicksands  of  his  own  tactlessness  and 
blurt  out  a  remark  which  spoils  every 
chance  that  he  might  have  had.  Upon 
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rare  occasions  it  may  prove  useful  to  be 
tactless.  I  once  came  across  such  a 
person  in  France,  staying  in  a  hotel  where 
food  was  scarce  and  eggs  apparently 
were  never  laid  fresh.  The  Tactless  One, 
quite  unconscious  of  her  own  failing  and 
most  anxious  to  conciliate  foreign  suscep- 
tibilities, chose  to  address  the  landlady 
in  French,  a  language  of  which  she  only 
knew  enough  to  be  dangerous. 

So  when  given  the  invariable  choice 
between  sardines  and  a  boiled  egg,  she 
exclaimed  with  a  beaming  smile,  "  Un 
ceuf  rococo,  s'il  vous  plait." 

All  the  same,  the  eggs  improved  after 
that! 

Tactlessness  is  more  easily  noticed  in 
the  English  and  German  nations ;  the 
Latin  races  conceal  any  lapse  by  a  lively 
display  of  gesticulation. 

To  return  to  the  study  of  tact.  I  sup- 
pose that  there  is  no  height  to  which  the 
truly  tactful  may  not  aspire  ;  for  this 
17 
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invaluable  quality  is  not  only  precious 
in  itself,  but  it  helps  to  hide  the  absence 
of  charm,  ability,  even  of  intelligence. 

You  and  I  both  know  examples  of  this, 
which  only  the  fear  of  enrolling  ourselves 
in  the  great  army  of  the  tactless  prevents 
us  from  disclosing  here. 

Like  a  beautiful  dancer  who  disdains 
upon  the  one  hand  the  old-fashioned 
ballet  and,  upon  the  other,  that  acrobatic 
charade  which  is  supposed  to  "  illustrate  " 
classic  music  nowadays,  so  Tact  walks 
clear  of  flattery  upon  one  side  and  dissimu- 
lation upon  the  other. 

We  speak  upon  a  subject  whose  nuances 
are  endless.  Thus  in  country  villages 
where  news  is  scarce,  to  send  or  receive  a 
postcard  written  in  a  foreign  language  is 
an  offence  against  tact  in  its  most  delicate 
form. 

Again,  once  (after  hunting)  several  people 
were  driving  seven  miles  in  an  ancient  cab 
to  catch  a  train. 
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Each  busily  listening  to  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice,  it  was  some  time  before  any 
of  us  realised  that  we  had  been  stationary 
for  about  ten  minutes  on  the  top  of  a  canal 
bridge.  The  horse,  deafened  and  de- 
pressed by  our  united  brilliancy,  had 
thrown  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
driver,  with  an  exquisite  tact  which  should 
carry  him  far,  had  hesitated  to  interrupt 
us. 

True  tact  is  simply  the  essence  of  sym- 
pathy. Of  course  sympathetic  people  are 
not  always  tactful,  but  then  the  essence 
of  anything  is  very  rare  and  expensive  ; 
so  most  individuals  have  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  weak  and  diluted  extract. 

There  is  an  artificial  and  quite  inferior 
kind  springing  from  various  motives  and 
which  is  never  a  success  ;  as  the  following 
tale  shows. 

Once  there  lived  a  family  full  of  literary 
ambition. 

The  parents,  rejoicing  in  a  considerable 
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fortune,  were  devoured  with  pride  in 
their  offspring,  whom  they  nicknamed  at 
random  Chaucer,  Moliere,  Homer,  and 
Thackeray,  while  the  twins,  of  course, 
were  Shakespeare  and  Bacon. 

One  day  they  had  asked  to  luncheon  a 
person  of  great  literary  influence  (a  vague 
but  imposing  term). 

The  feast  was  one  which  might  have 
given  even  Lucullus  indigestion,  and  the 
guest  displayed  an  appreciative  appetite 
surrounded  by  his  fawning  hosts. 

When  the  coffee  came  he  whipped  out  a 
stylographic  pen,  and  stirred  it  briskly 
round  in  his  cup.  Immediately,  goaded  by 
ambitious  and  worldly  motives  into  the  dis- 
play of  an  utterly  false  tact,  each  member 
of  the  family  drew  forth  a  similar  pen  and 
did  likewise. 

Of  course  it  was  a  complete  fiasco. 

The  guest  was  furious,  for  he  saw  that 
his  hosts  believed  him  to  be  guilty  of 
absent-mindedness  (and  himself  the  author 
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of  "  Modes  for  Meals  "  and  "  Table  Tenue," 
now  in  their  tenth  edition  !).  But  he  was 
more  particularly  wroth  in  that  he  had 
invented  this  little  original  trick  after 
five  years'  continuous  search  for  some 
such  characteristic  touch  which  would  give 
him  a  distinctive  cachet  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  in  general  and  interviewers  in 
particular. 

I  must  stop,  or  this  essay,  outstaying  its 
welcome,  will  give  you  the  opportunity 
of  exclaiming  with  a  certain  old  lady,  to 
whom  a  tyrannical  friend  announced  that 
she  was  writing  an  essay  on  Tolerance  : 
"  How  very  interesting  it  will  be,  my  dear ; 
Tolerance  looked  at  fromjthe  outside." 


SHADOWS,   WITH  APOLOGIES  TO 
THE  SUBSTANCE 

1.  MATILDA  OF  THE  CINQUE  PORTS 

AN   EXAMPLE   OF   ENGLISH   FICTION   AFTER 

OF  course  you  know  the  Cinque  Ports  by 
now  ?  In  any  case  it  is  not  for  want  of 
telling  over  and  over  again,  in  good  sound 
style  properly  punctuated,  and  in  an 
English  above  reproach. 

However,  I  am  never  tired  of  talking 
about  them.  They  are  Dover,  Deal, 
Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  Southend. 

At  the  top  of  Dover  High  Street  a  tram 
is  always  waiting  for  passengers.  The 
tram,  of  course,  takes  people  to  Deal.* 

*  See  "  Straphanger,"  by  the  same  author,  in  which 
page  55  describes  an  incident  which  really  occurs  two 
volumes  after  this  one. 
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If  you  go  to  Deal  High  Street  you  will 
see  what  appears  to  be  the  same  tram 
waiting  at  that  end.  But  it  is  really  the 
Deal  tram  waiting  to  go  to  Dover.  The 
two  trams  do  not  clash  :  there  are  double 
lines,  you  see.  We  are  up  to  date  in  the 
Cinque  Ports  ;  there  are,  roughly  speak- 
ing (except  that  I  never  do  speak  roughly), 
ten  thousand  inhabitants  in  each  of  the 
ports — say  fifty  thousand  in  all.  They  all 
know  each  other  by  sight,  and  the  family 
trees  by  heart.  They  are  fundamentally 
alike  ;  perhaps  because  they  are  engaged, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  same 
prosaic  trade.  They  all  make  buns  from 
birth. 

Yes,  from  birth  they  are  doomed  to  bun 
making,  and  probably  this  is  why  the 
Cinque  Port  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women  are  all  so  much  alike,  and  quite 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  universe.  They  are 
all  steady  and  far-seeing  and  self-sacri- 
ficing, and  self-controlled  and  fairly  con- 
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tented.  You  see,  they  know  that  I  will 
make  everything  come  right  in  the  end 
more  or  less — usually  less — so  they  just 
wait. 

They  have  also  a  sense  of  humour,  which 
I  invariably  describe  as  grim.  And  it  is  ; 
so  grim  that  the  reader  shudders  at  it. 

There  is  one  enchanting  exception  (the 
Bard)  ;  but  alas  !  he  does  not  appear 
often.  I  cannot  make  him. 

I  own  that  Matilda,  my  heroine,  is  not 
sympathetic  to  the  general  reader.  She 
is  resolute  and  hard  and  selfish ;  and 
physically  unattractive  at  first.  This  last 
disadvantage  she  outgrows  ;  she  is  very 
proud  and  purposely  puts  on  her  worst 
dress  when  likely  to  meet  one  of  the 
heroes  (there  are  several). 

She  was  one  of  those  people  with  black 
brows  and  of  a  sombre  kind  of  beauty  ^ 
which,  in  real  life,  does  not  look  its  best 
wearing  an  old  black  frock.  But  Matilda 
does — always. 
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Then,  although  I  constantly  insist  upon 
her  pridej  she  is  by  no  means  backward 
with  members  of  the  opposite  sex.  It 
is  the  young  men  who  are  backward  in 
the  Cinque  Ports.  They  will  not  even  go 
into  supper,  and  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
family  have  been  waiting  there  for  ages — 
it  is  not  their  pretty  sister,  but  Matilda 
who  is  sent  to  drive  them  in. 

They  had  been,  of  course,  discussing 
music  and  literature  (strictly  classic)  when 
Matilda,  in  her  resolute  way,  calls  from 
the  door,  "  I  contradict  all  of  you  flatly. 
Glorious  Bossuet !  Never  dull !  How  I 
love  his  Funeral  Orations !  "  Nobody  had 
mentioned  Bossuet,  and  Matilda  had 
never  read  a  word  of  his.  Yet  she  spoke 
thus.  That  was  Matilda  all  over ;  so 
impulsive  ! 

Then  she  is  positively  unable  to  let  go 
the  hand  of  one  man  with  fine  eyes  but 
a  blue  chin.  He  is  in  fact  a  "  beau  brun  " 
of  the  kind  that  is  best  described  as  a 
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martyr  to  the  razor.  He  is  very  pros- 
perous at  the  time,  or  so  she  is  led  to 
believe. 

It  just  shows  how  careful  a  prosperous 
man  should  be  when  saying  good-day  to 
a  resolute  girl. 

However,  he  gets  the  best  of  it  in  the 
end  by  luring  her  into  unconscious  bigamy. 

Is  this  more  grim  humour  ?  I  am  not 
quite  sure  myself  about  it. 

Anon  she  is  always  bending  over  mascu- 
line shoulders  and,  at  last,  she  is  forward 
enough  to  propose — if  not  marriage  what 
is  next  door  to  it  in  this  district — a  visit 
to  the  bun  factory  of  another  hero. 

They  enter  the  building,  where  lines  and 
lines  of  toilers  (each  of  them  with  family 
histories  which  have  been  described  to 
you  in  former  volumes,  and  will  often  re- 
appear again)  are  hard  at  work. 

But  they  have  their  recreations  ;  all 
(of  course)  are  intensely  musical. 

Here  is  a  son  of  the  oldest  family  in 
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Parsley — a  busy  suburb — moulding  a 
Bath  bun  entirely  by  hand. 

Although  at  present  mental  and  physical 
powers  alike  are  entirely  absorbed  by  his 
laborious  task,  yet,  in  the  evening,  he  will 
pick  out  the  whole  of  one  of  the  principal 
parts  in  "  Judas  Maccabeus  "  by  ear — with 
one  finger ;  and  for  several  hours  he  and 
his  entire  family  (appropriately  numbering 
a  baker's  dozen)  will  give  tongue  in  un- 
ceasing chorus,  varied  by  an  occasional 
piercing  solo. 

(We  Cinque  Porters  have  two  sides  to 
our  natures.) 

In  another  corner,  upon  a  blackboard, 
Harry  Oxo  is  sketching  the  contours  of  a 
rock  bun — so  typical  of  our  townsmen, 
rough  outside,  sweet  within. 

His  birth  and  early  years  have  yet  to 
be  put  before  the  anxious  reader.  He  is 
now  forty  and  one  of  our  rising  young 
men.  Unutterably  tedious. 

Sammy  and  Timmy  watch  the  oven  in 
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which  lie  hundreds  of  that  kind  of  bun 
fraudulently  described  as  Scotch. 

They  have  voices  like  canaries  for  sweet 
shrillness  and  are  humming  the  Dead 
March  in  "  Saul !>  as  a  glee. 

These  are  roystering  blades  indeed ! 
Daily  they  take  the  Deal  tram  when 
work  is  over,  to  spend  their  evenings  on 
the  pier,  throwing  away  their  money  in  the 
slot  machines.  On  a  Sunday,  they  make 
daring  excursions  across  neighbouring 
cemeteries. 

The  hero  leads  Matilda  hastily  past 
another  department  where  a  strictly 
female  contingent  (all  alas  !  known  to  the 
reader  separately  and  in  detail)  are  em- 
broidering in  sugar  eggs  upon  countless 
buns  the  words,  "Welcome,  little  stranger." 

Matilda,  as  her  eyes  vaguely  rest  upon 
the  Hot  Cross  Table,  where  are  announced 
"  Last  year's  Buns — at  a  heavy  reduction 
for  School  Treats  " — wondered  why  she 
had  come — she,  a  mere  bigamist ! 
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And  yet  she  really  knew  perfectly  well — 
it  was  to  make  the  second  hero  propose. 

So  she  implored  him  to  show  her  the 
office  ;  empty  save  for  his  detailed  design 
(to  scale)  for  a  Coronation  bun. 

Without  any  possible  excuse  she  stayed 
there  for  two  hours ;  leaning  over  his 
shoulder,  as  usual,  to  gaze  at  one  of  our 
Cinque  Port  sunsets  (since  from  that 
window  you  could  not  see  any  other 
kind). 

How  often — certainly  several  hundred 
times — have  I  described  these  !  and  they 
are  always  exactly  alike,  with  sad  clouds 
as  heavy  and  dark  as  our  nourishing  pro- 
ducts— floating  over  a  golden  yeast-like 
sea. 

No,  he  simply  would  not  propose.  He 
merely  observed  with  natural  pleasure 
that  the  chimney  of  a  rival  bun  factory 
had  caught  fire. 

An  end  must,  however,  come  to  any 
tete-a-tete,  however  fruitless.  As  she 
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slowly  emerged  from  the  office  it  was  to 
find  that  every  one  else  had  left ;  the  rooms 
were  empty,  the  fires  carefully  smothered. 

The  buns  had  all  gone  forth  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  world  ;  except  those 
unsuccessful  specimens  in  which  salt 
had  inadvertently  been  introduced  in- 
stead of  sugar  ;  and  which  were  naturally 
reserved  for  the  railway  station  and  buffet 
trade,  as  they  can  be  depended  upon  to 
last. 

These  were  in  a  long  row,  each  under 
its  glass  top — of  the  correct  railway  station 
pattern. 

The  glass  tops  (air — but  not  fly — proof) 
were  invented  by  Adam  (who  can  really 
be  traced  to  the  Cinque  Ports),  and  im- 
proved upon  by  our  Billy  Rooks  from 
Southend.*  The  improvement  consisting 
— as  explained  elsewhere — of  a  glass  knob 

*  The  hero  of  the  Tram  incident  in  a  former  novel 
by  the  same  author,  and  referred  to  upon  the  first  page 
of  this  work. 
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on  the  top  of  the  shade,  greatly  facilitating 
the  handling  of  it,  and  universally  adopted. 

Matilda,  usually  so  prosaic,  caught  her- 
self wondering  about  the  destination  of 
each  bun.  This  one  to  Euston  perhaps — 
that  to  Waterloo.  Possibly,  in  the  dim 
future,  she  would  eat  one  in  alternate 
mouthfuls  with  her  present  companion 
at  Clapham  Junction  on  their  honeymoon. 
For  we  say  in  the  Cinque  Ports  "  I  am 
going  to  Clapham  "  just  as  you  might 
announce  that  you  were  going  to  Paris. 
Also  Clapham,  being  a  junction,  serves  to 
cloak  our  ultimate  destination  from  the 
curiosity  of  our  fellow  townsmen. 

Then  Matilda  shuddered,  for  she  remem- 
bered a  bigamous  bun  shared  there — 
upon  No.  5  platform — with  the  other 
hero. 

She  also  shuddered  because  they  had 
reached  the  street  and  she  had  no  further 
pretext  for  delay. 

Then  she  invented  a  very  clever  and 
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original  one,  announcing  that  she  had 
left  her  handkerchief  in  the  office ;  and 
insisting  upon  fetching  it  herself  in  her 
masterful  way.  The  hero  was  obliged  to 
accompany  her,  for  fear  that  she  should 
bump  into  and  smudge  his  elaborate 
drawing  that  lay  upon  the  table. 

Arrived  there,  she  drew  her  handker- 
chief unobserved  from  her  pocket ;  a 
thick  white  calico  one  with  XXM40 
stitched  on  to  the  corner  in  red  cotton — 
"  Not  my  age,"  she  remarked  with  grim 
humour. 

Now  the  hero  could  not  possibly  guess 
at  a  peculiarly  unnatural  trait  in  Matilda's 
character. 

Would  you  believe  that  she  hated 
lending  her  mother  a  handkerchief,  even 
when  a  peculiarly  heavy  cold  forced  that 
unfortunate  lady  to  beg  for  a  swift,  nay 
an  immediate  loan  ? 

(Perhaps  the  numerous  pages  that  I 
have  devoted  to  horrible  maladies  in  my 
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novels  may  have  made  my  heroine  callous 
to  a  purely  nasal  catarrh.) 

This  characteristic  had,  however,  made 
Matilda  a  miser  about  handkerchiefs. 
She  hoarded  her  own  and  gloated  over  her 
mother's — gossip  in  three  out  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  whispered  that  she  was  only 
too  ready  to  stitch  the  red  hieroglyphics 
upon  any  stray  foundling. 

The  hero,  however,  only  saw  a  pleasing 
example  of  maidenly  thrift  in  Matilda. 
And  as  thrift  is  justly  prized  in  our  part 
of  the  world,  and  perhaps  a  man  may 
only  be  given  one  chance  of  really  being  a 
hero,  he  proposed  at  last. 

Then  Matilda  thought,  "  I  have  cut 
out  my  pretty  girl  friend — who  is  obviously 
in  love  with  him.  And  he  owns  that 
desirable  new  mansion  with  hot  and  cold 
water  laid  on  everywhere  and  electric 
light,  and  a  handsome  shrubbery — 
through  which  I  have  already  wriggled, 
upon  the  excuse  of  asking  whether  he 
18 
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really  and  truly  meant  that  curious  re- 
mark, '  We  cannot  think  what  we  don't, 
but  only  what  we  do  ' — which  he  made  at 
supper ;  and  which  in  the  stupor  and 
shock  of  my  midnight  visit  he  had  appar- 
ently forgotten.  How  strange  the  world 
is,  and  how  successful  I  am  "  ;  and  she 
thought  it  all  very  beautiful. 

Meanwhile,  of  course  I  cannot  end  this 
volume  really  happily  ;  first  because  I  am 
a  conscientious  objector  to  really  happy 
endings  ;  and  secondly,  because  of  all  this 
worry  about  the  previous  marriage  ;  and 
what  am  I  to  do  about  the  housemaid 
who  left  the  path  of  virtue  ? — and  you 
know  /  never  leave  the  most  minor  char- 
acter until  they  expire  from  old  age  or 
from  one  of  those  horrible  maladies. 

But  you  need  not  really  grieve,  because 
last  year  I  wrote  the  third  volume  first, 
which  was  very  considerate  of  me,  so  that 
you  know  perfectly  well  that  Matilda  and 
the  hero  did  marry. 
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And  this  present  volume  is  only  the 
second  really — although  it  appears  to  be 
the  first — and  the  first  is  quite  ready,  only 
the  publisher  does  not  want  it  for  another 
decade.  In  it  you  see  Matilda  as  a 
promising  two-year-old. 

"  And  all  this  mystery,"  he  said, 
"  Is  clear  as  day  to  me." 


2.  BURNING  DAYLIGHT 

AN   EXAMPLE   OF   AMERICAN   FICTION   AFTER- 


VALE  SCHOOL, 
Saturday. 

DEAR  MAY, 

How  are  you  all  at  the  old  shake- 
down ?  We  mushed  here  all  right ;  we 
had  a  drinking  bout  in  the  train  ;  I  could 
put  any  one  on  his  back.  My  carriage  was 
full  of  chechaguos  ;  one  or  two  huskies, 
and  a  bunch  of  coyotes  and  Siwash  purps. 
I  let  them  name  their  own  snake  juice 
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and  we  all  chose  lemonade.  We  arrived 
fairly  scorched  with  this  drink.  Of  course 
I  am  a  sourdough  now  (it  is  my  third 
term)  so  I  let  it  rain  soup  and  meant  to 
have  a  hell-roaring  night. 

But  it  turned  out  rather  a  mangy  one  : 
old  Squibs  received  us  with  a  bad  cold— 
his  wife  had  one  too.     They  both  looked 
like  unburied  dead. 

I  tried  to  whirl  down  the  housemaid — 
none  of  the  other  boys  (flat-footed  short- 
horns !)  cared  to  take  me  ;  but  they  bet 
me  a  dormouse  I  could  not  go  on  for  ten 
minutes  without  being  giddy,  and  chose  a 
polka.  I  had  to  give  her  half  a  dollar 
first,  as  she  is  rather  stuck  on  herself, 
and  we  kept  it  up  for  fifteen  minutes 
without  batting  an  eye.  She  said  I  was 
giddy  first,  but  I  gave  her  the  all-fired  lie 
straight,  and  the  boys  called  me  the 
"  Prince  of  Stampeders."  Unfortunately 
Squibs  came  up  and  called  me  something 
quite  different. 
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The  housemaid  of  course  had  vamoosed. 
White  trash  !  It  was  rather  fun  when 
he  had  gone  ;  for  we  had  all  grubstaked 
at  home,  and  had  "  caches "  all  over 
the  dormitory.  Then  we  all  smoked  slot 
cigarettes.  The  room  was  "  a  smoky 
inferno  of  crude  effort " ;  it  was  also 
bone-cold,  as  we  had  to  keep  every  window 
open  because  of  the  smell.  Tomson 
minor  was  sick — blue-livered  woodchuck  ! 
Gosh — but  we  all  felt  green  at  Helen 
Breakfast  next  day  ! 

Smith  major  may  get  into  the  XI. 
this  year  ;  but  he  says  himself  that  he 
hates  tin  horn  tactics  and  forgets  those 
all-blamed  rules  sometimes  ;  of  course  then 
he  finds  himself  buncoed.  But  he  always 
shakes  up  the  crowd.  Some  say  he  has 
no  chance  ;  but  that  is  just  hot  air  ;  he 
has  bucked  bigger  obstacles  in  his  life 
than  a  football  XI.,  and  can  pull  down 
more  than  that.  Even  that  bald-faced 
grizzly,  Squibs,  says  so  and  he  ought  to 
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know,  as  he  is  always  snooping  round. 
There  is  no  doubt  Smith  is  a  get-there- 
quick  machine  ;  a  regular  rip  snorter. 

They  also  say  that  I  have  no  more 
chance  of  winning  the  high  jump  than  an 
opera  hat.  But,  though  I  don't  care  a 
whoop,  I  bet  I  enter  for  it,  in  spite  of 
their  torn-fool  words. 

Tell  father  that  money  is  rather  tight. 
I  suppose  that  I  have  been  brash  at  times. 

We  are  all  young  once,  and  must  ride 
our  hunch  till  it  goes  to  glory  (you  need 
not  tell  him  the  last  half  of  that).  He 
might  send  me  half-a-crown,  and  some 
day  I  shall  make  good  ;  if  not,  you  can 
knock  off  my  head  with  little  apples. 

All  you  want  is  nerve  ;  cotton  tails 
always  go  under,  and  who  has  any  regard 
for  chicken-hearted  four-flushers  ?  Then 
about  something  quite  different  (money 
won't  cut  any  ice  in  that !) — could  mother 
send  me  a  cake  ?  If  she  could  manage  a 
sultana  one — about  a  cubic  square  foot — 
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it  would  be  my  idea  to  a  tee.  Tell  her 
as  for  the  exam.  I  am  still  out  of  my 
depth  and  swimming  feeble. 

But  I  mean  trying  like  Sam  Scratch — 
that's  straight  and  simple  and  right  off 
the  bat. 

Love  to  all. 

BILL. 

P.S. — If  you  cannot  figure  out  all  this 
language  buy  "  Fizzing  Twilight."  It  is 
a  sure  hummer. 

[Letter  written  by  Snooks  minor  to  his 

sister,  after  reading   one  of   ( *s) 

masterpieces.] 


3.  CHAPTER  500 

AN  EXAMPLE   OF   SCANDINAVIAN   FICTION   AFTER- 


Yes,  to-day  will  be  fine  ;  the  sun  shines. 

Fat  peasant  women  go  to  church ; 
sleek  comfortable  peasants  with  sly  greedy 
eyes  thinking  of  the  week's  gains. 
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Behind  walks  little  Jan,  who  has  just 
spat  at  his  sister  Martha,  who  weeps. 

Why  does  Martha  weep  ?  Because 
women  all  weep  ;  they  are  born  to  weep  ; 
therefore  they  weep. 

Yes,  to-day  will  be  fine. 

You  remember  when  Jan's  grandfather 
was  a  young  fearless  man  ?  * 

You  recollect  his  passing  betrothal  to 
the  girl  who  hoed  turnips  ?  Fanny 
Bjorckmann. 

Well,  she  married  Olaf  Helleborg, 
from  Stockholm,  in  the  end. 

Now  Stockholm  is  a  very  large  town, 
full  of  fine,  wide  streets  and  handsome 
houses,  and  of  men,  women,  and  little 
children. 

I  am  proud  of  Stockholm,  and  always 
glad  to  be  there.  Olaf  also  was  proud  of 
Stockholm. 

So  are  all  the  men  who  work  there,  and 

*  We  have  mercifully  forgotten ;  it  occurred  in 
Chapter  II. 
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the  women  who  live  there  in  the  hand- 
some houses,  and  the  children  who  play 
in  the  fine  wide  streets. 

Fanny  would  have  been  proud  of 
Stockholm,  too,  only  she  had  never 
been  there. 

Fanny  came  from  a  large  farm  in  the 
country. 

Her  parents  lived  on  the  farm  ;  her 
father  was  a  fine  stout  person,  full  of  good 
spirits — so  was  his  wife. 

They  were  very  rich  ;  everybody  loved 
them.  Her  father  was  full  of  sublime 
thoughts  ;  he  had  a  frightful  squint. 

The  mother  could  spin  better  than  any 
woman  in  the  country  ;  Fanny's  mother 
had  a  sweet  voice  and  sang  beautifully. 
One  night  Fanny  mistook  her  voice  for 
the  chirping  of  swallows,  as  she  leaned 
from  her  attic  window.  "Spring  is  coming, 
and  love,"  she  said,  and  putting  forth  her 
hand  she  felt  in  the  darkness  for  the 
swallow's  nest.  But  a  sparrow  nipped  her 
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hand.  Then  she  screamed  and  said,  "  It 
is  February — there  are  no  swallows  in 
February."  She  remembered  that  it  must 
be  her  mother's  voice  telling  her  father  to 
put  on  goloshes  when  he  went  to  shut  the 
door  of  the  henhouse. 

But  Frau  Bjorckmann  heard  her  scream 
and  called,  "  Fanny,  I  will  break  your 
neck  and  throw  your  body  to  the  wolves." 
For  Frau  Bjorckmann  had  a  terrible 
temper. 

Both  parents  are  now  imbecile  under 
the  care  of  the  State. 

When  Fanny  was  young,  she  was  lovely, 
with  cheeks  like  russet  apples,  and  hair 
like  new  straw.  She  was  healthy  and 
active,  and  could  bake,  and  brew,  and 
help  to  make  strong  brandy,  and  knit 
stockings  without  too  many  lumps  in 
them. 

All  the  young  men  thought,  "  what  a 
good  wife  she  would  make."  But  while 
they  all  thought  Olaf  spoke,  and  the  two 
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were  betrothed.  Now  Fanny  was  a  r?ood 
girl,  but  she  stole.  Only  once.  Fanny 
stole  a  hen's  egg.  It  was  like  this.  One 
cold  night  her  mother  told  her  to  shut  the 
door  of  the  henhouse.  Fanny  looked  in, 
and  saw  the  hen's  round  eyes  fixed  upon 
her.  She  felt  frightened,  but  the  egg  was 
lying  quite  warm  by  the  side  of  the  nest. 
Her  hands  were  cold  and  she  snatched  it, 
and  mocked  the  hen  as  she  shut  the  door. 
Her  parents  said,  "  A  fox  has  stolen  our 
egg."  So  her  father  went  and  drank 
strong  brandy  and  then  sat  on  the  hen- 
house waiting  for  the  fox.  And  her 
mother  sat  by  the  kitchen  window  watch- 
ing, and  thinking  of  the  fox,  which  she 
proposed  to  cook,  and  whose  fur  would 
make  her  a  handsome  cape. 

And  Fanny,  trembling  at  her  bedroom 
window,  looked  down  and  watched  her 
father  too. 

As  he  squinted,  his  left  eye  followed  the 
right  barrel  of  the  gun,  and  his  right  eye 
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followed  the  left  barrel  of  the  gun  ;  so 
that  he  was  uncertain  of  aim.  Fanny  was 
so  frightened  that  she  quite  believed  in 
the  existence  of  the  fox.  Also,  in  her 
fright,  she  had  swallowed  the  hen's  egg 
whole ;  so  that  she  could  not  easily 
return  it  to  her  parents. 

How  often  are  our  errors  irreparable ! 

Suddenly  a  shadow  crossed  the  snow. 

The  farmer  fired — and  killed  the  vicious 
sparrow  in  the  eaves  ;  the  sparrow  that 
had  pecked  Fanny's  hand.  It  was  sitting 
in  the  empty  swallow's  nest  at  the  time. 

This  will  show  you  that  his  aim  was 
uncertain  by  reason  of  his  squint. 

Fanny's  nose  was  full  of  the  smell  of 
powder  and  her  eyes  of  smoke,  yet  she 
could  now  see  that  the  shadow  was  Olaf. 

When  they  had  all  supped,  Fanny  led 
her  lover  outside  on  the  pretext  of  shutting 
the  door  of  the  henhouse. 

This  was  useless  now,  as  a  real  fox  had 
come  while  they  were  at  supper  and  had 
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taken  the  hen  ;  so  that  there  was  no  need 
to  shut  the  door  any  longer. 

But  Fanny  wished  to  explain  to  him 
about  the  egg,  and  her  fear  of  her  father's 
squint  and  of  her  mother's  temper,  and  of 
the  impossibility  of  her  restoring  the 
stolen  egg  ;  all  the  more  difficult  now. 
For,  even  if  she  could  buy  one,  how  could 
she  account  for  it  in  the  absence  of  the 
hen  ?  Then  Olaf  said,  "  Fly  with  me  to- 
morrow by  the  local  train  to  the  next 
village  and  be  married.  There  is  only 
one  train,  so  that  you  cannot  take  the 
wrong  one.  Also  if  you  miss  it  you  can 
easily  catch  it  up  without  walking  very 
fast."  But  Fanny  said,  "  My  parents  may 
then  overtake  me  in  the  sleigh  drawn  by 
my  father's  shooting  dog."  Then  Olaf 
answered,  "They  will  not  wish  to."  After- 
wards he  urged  her,  saying,  "  It  will  save 
the  expense  of  a  wedding,  and  of  food  and 
brandy  for  the  guests."  Olaf  was  hand- 
some and  kind  ;  but  he  was  stingy.  So 
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were  her  parents.  So  was  Fanny.  They 
were  all  stingy.  What  a  pity  ! 

That  first  fat  woman  going  to  church 
is  Fanny's  youngest  daughter. 

Little  Jan  and  Martha  are  no  relations. 

Jan  of  Gottland  married  Hilda  of 
Heligoland  :  a  foolish  marriage,  for  they 
had  no  children. 

Where  is  Fanny  ?     I  don't  know. 

Yes,  to-day  will  be  fine. 


MILLIONAIRES  IN  FICTION 

WHAT  should  we  do  without  million- 
aires in  fiction  ?  You  may  never  hope  to 
meet  that  type  of  millionaire  in  real  life, 
for  he  belongs  to  a  race  apart,  living  only 

on  the  flamboyant  pages  of  Mr. and 

Mrs.  and  Miss  ,  and  he  never 

fails  to  awake  the  interest  of  a  large 
public. 

The  millionaire  and  his  wife  are  always 
fat,  and  of  a  vulgarity  as  boundless  as 
their  waist  measurement.  They  are 
sometimes  English,  often  American. 

The  plot  decides  whether  they  are  mean 
or  generous  ;  they  are  usually  both,  but 
always  vulgar.  If  mean,  it  is  with  a 
meanness  so  nauseating  that  one  shudders 
at  the  abominable  depths  to  which  such 
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a  vice  can  descend  ;  if  generous,  their 
generosity  is  merely  an  orgy  of  insolent 
vulgarity — of  insufferable  show-off. 

All  millionaires  in  fiction,  of  whatever 
nationality,  have  a  beautiful  daughter 
whom  they  must  find  both  tiresome  and 
expensive.  But  she  is  compulsory  ;  a 
sort  of  unavoidable  adjunct  to  millions. 
Her  duty  is  to  deal  with  countless  pro- 
posals of  marriage.  As  well  as  being 
beautiful  she  is  "  cultured "  and  intelli- 
gent, without  a  sense  of  humour,  but 
always  bubbling  over  with  health  and 
abundant  common  sense. 

I  never  know  why  this  latter  quality  is 
always  insisted  upon,  since  it  does  not 
add  lustre  to  romance — it  is  only  after 
marriage  that  she  may  find  it  useful — and 
we  never  meet  her  after  marriage. 

In  her  company  both  parents  present 
an  even  more  revoltingly  vulgar  spectacle  ; 
if  English,  they  strew  the  rich  pile 
carpet  with  dropped  "  h's,"  and  make  silly 


jokes.  It  is  really  very  distressing,  but 
the  author  revels  in  this  exhibition  and 
deals  shock  after  shock  to  our  fastidious- 
ness. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  we  are  steeped  in 
undreamed-of  luxury.  I  will  try  and 
describe  such  a  millionaire's  tea.  "  Ten 
footmen  "  (a  worry  in  private  life,  except 
that  millionaires  in  fiction  have  no  private 
lives)  troop  in  with  loaded  trays  of  food 
and  fruit.  Besides  tea  and  port  and 
chocolate  and  champagne,  there  were 
peaches  and  pomegranates — it  was  Feb- 
ruary— and  cakes  and  innumerable  sand- 
wiches ;  although  the  guests  had  only 
just  finished  gorging  an  interminable 
lunch  at  four  o'clock  and  had  since  merely 
stimulated  their  gourmandise  by  playing 
bridge  for  an  hour. 

The    younger   members   of  the    family 

were    returning   from   "  a   day   with   the 

hounds "  !     The    beautiful    daughter    of 

the  house  (the  parents  must  have  groaned 

id 
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at  her  approach  !)  entered  the  hall  :  an 
epitome  of  youth  and  beauty  and  of  the 
freshness  that  comes  from  an  outdoor 
life.  She  did  not  appear  to  notice  the 
rancid  odour  of  stale  cigar  that  hung  about 
her  disgusting  father,  whom  we  will  call 
Mr.  Ellessdee.  Her  mother  was  too 
busy  devouring  foie  gras  to  notice  her. 

Ordinary  women  come  home  tired  from 
hunting,  not  so  Etoile  ;  who,  of  course, 
had  a  French  name,  although  neither 
of  her  relatives  could  speak  educated 
English,  let  alone  any  other  language. 
It  was  merely  another  instance  of  repul- 
sive display.  She  removed  her  hard 
riding  hat,  and  Hardyne  (of  course  both 
hero  and  peer)  noticed  how  the  light  from 
the  massive  chandelier  blazed  upon  her 
naturally  curling  hair.  This  chandelier 
had  been  stolen  by  an  enterprising  dealer, 
commissioned  by  the  millionaire,  from 
the  British  Museum ;  and  the  story  of  the 
theft  is  far  from  banal.  The  thief,  with  an 
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accomplice,  both  elaborately  dressed  as 
British  workmen,  entered  the  building 
and,  in  pursuance  of  their  role,  lolled 
against  the  Elgin  Marbles  and  smoked  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  a  stout  custodian  advanced,  saying, 
"  Now  then,  don't  wear  out  them  Helgins 
as  if  you'd  bought  the  place."  "  Come  for 
the  shendeleer,"  remarked  the  thief  slowly, 
jerking  his  pipe  towards  the  object  in 
question.  "  Well,  get  a  move  on," 
urged  the  keeper ;  and  lurching  towards 
the  chandelier  they  unhitched  and  re- 
moved it.  In  three  or  four  years'  time  it 
will  be  missed  by  some  officious  Yankee 
visitor  and  traced  to  a  ledger  as  having 
been  removed  for  unnecessary  repairs. 
Afterwards  there  will  be  a  great  hue  and 
cry  and,  if  it  is  ever  discovered,  the 
present  owner  will  ostentatiously  restore 
it,  and  will  be  made  a  duke  at  once. 
But  we  must  return  to  the  millionaire, 
where  we  left  him  vulgarly  smoking — two 
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cigars  simultaneously — one  held  in  each 
hand,  and  valued  at  five  pounds  apiece. 

The  guests  included  Lady  Nancy  Blue 
Gower,  and  half  a  dozen  young  men,  all, 
of  course,  in  love  with  Etoile.  Nancy 
never  minded  this  ;  she  thought  it  natural 
that  all  men,  including  her  five  brothers 
and  three  first  cousins  (one  a  Prince), 
should  adore  Etoile,  towards  whom  she 
recognised  her  own  attitude  to  be  very 
properly  that  of  the  moth.  She  deplores 
the  coarse  fibre  of  her  host  and  hostess, 
and  discusses  them,  for  several  dull  pages 
every  day,  with  her  friend,  their  daughter. 

Etoile  of  course  has  a  positive  hatred 
of  dress  and  jewellery  and  luxury  of  all 
kinds.  Her  excessive  ennui  when  her 
father  vulgarly  presses  a  new  thousand 
horse-power  Limousine  upon  her  gives  me 
exquisite  pleasure. 

She  will  accept  anything,  however,  if 
they  will  let  her  marry  the  hero.  From 
sheer  odious  obstinacy,  they  hesitate 
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about  this  until  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
hunting  her  horse  bolts  (after  leading 
the  hounds  for  two  hours)  and  Etoile  falls 
senseless  into  the  hero's  arms.  The  horse, 
winner  of  last  year's  National  and  bought 
boastfully  by  Ellessdee  for  five  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  lies  now  with  a  broken 
back  for  no  particular  reason,  a  few  yards 
further  on  ;  "  And  a  damned  good  job 
too,  'Ardyne,"  coarsely  remarks  the 
purchaser. 

However  he  withdraws  all  objection  to 
the  marriage,  adding,  "  Me  and  mother 
give  our  blessing,  a  pretty  substantial 
one  too  ;  so  don't  worry  over  the  settle- 
ments." It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  that  the 
hero  has  just  come  into  a  separate  fortune 
and  so  need  not  feel  froisse  by  a  vulgarity 
to  which  he  should  be  accustomed  by 
now  ;  and  then  the  parents  give  a  superb 
ball  at  their  London  mansion  to  celebrate 
the  betrothal. 

Everybody  worth  mentioning  crowded 
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down  the  long  vista  of  rooms  ;  which  were 
lavishly  decorated  with  gold  and  porphyry 
and  silk  by  one  of  the  greatest  living 
experts. 

It  was  rumoured  that  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  had  received  a  sum  running  well 
into  six  figures  for  the  splendid  Turkish 
towels — no,  rugs  —  beneath  which  again 
spread  miles  of  sumptuous  crimson  plush  ; 
thick  enough  to  soften  even  the  elephantine 
tread  of  the  master  of  the  house.  The 
gold  plate  covering  the  dining-room  wall 
so  thickly  that  no  paper  was  visible 
(indeed  there  was  none — a  petty  act  of 
meanness  on  the  part  of  Ellessdee) 
came  from  the  great  Sauerkraut  Collection. 
Kings  had  tossed  off  Imperial  Tokay  from 
those  chased  flagons,  emperors  had  dis- 
cussed roast  peacock  and  welt-politik 
(the  latter  a  less  digestible  food)  as  they 
clustered  round  the  wonderful  dinner 
service. 

Mr,  Ellessdee  was,  of  course,  only   too 
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ready  for  supper — indeed,  for  a  whole  series 
of  suppers  ;  but  first,  when  he  should  have 
been  welcoming  the  guests,  he  had  been 
engaged  in  turning  off  the  light  in  less 
used  corridors  ;  a  disgusting  exhibition 
of  avarice  that  earned  him,  nevertheless, 
sincere  gratitude  from  some  of  his  more 
frivolous-minded  guests. 

Meanwhile  Etoile,  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  did  the  honours  like  a  very 
supercilious  queen. 

Some  of  the  more  old-fashioned  amongst 
those  present  wondered  why  her  mother 
did  not  occupy  this  position  ;  but  that 
personage  was  in  the  basement  quarrelling 
with  the  washerwoman,  who  had  over- 
charged her  husband's  account  by  six- 
pence (a  flagrant  act,  considering  the 
small  amount  of  personal  washing  sent 
by  Mr.  Ellessdee  to  the  wash  at  any  time). 

Etoile  of  course,  magnificent  and  dis- 
dainful, regretted  the  presence  of  neither 
parent — in  fact,  quite  the  reverse  ;  for 
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last  time  they  gave  a  ball,  her  father  had 
been  mistaken  by  her  friends  for  the 
butler ;  so  that  instead  of  shaking  his 
hand  they  merely  repeated  their  names 
very  loudly  in  his  ear.  He,  of  course, 
only  laughed  at  this  in  his  vulgar  way. 
Not  so  the  butler,  who  instantly  gave 
notice,  in  spite  of  £1,000  a  year  and  the 
run  of  the  cellar. 

She  despised  all  the  guests  and  she  did 
not  care  who  knew  it  (which  threw  a 
slight  chill  over  the  entertainment)  ;  she 
scorned  their  passion  for  frivolity,  their 
healthy  appetite  and  their  foolish  postur- 
ing, i.e.  dancing.  She  detested  their  weak- 
ness for  games  of  chance,  she  suspected 
darkly  their  morals.  Innocent  but  not 
ignorant,  she  hated  the  atmosphere  in 
which  she  was  obliged  to  live  (neither 
parent  ever  opened  a  window  :  "  it  was  ruin- 
ation to  the  satting  cheers,"  they  observed), 
and  the  moral  airlessness  with  which  she 
was  surrounded.  Who  paid  Lady  Vera 
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Vere  de  Vere's  losses  at  poker?  Only 
sixteen ;  people  said  that  she  had  lost 
£10,000  the  first  day  she  ever  played, 
and  that  it  had  been  pitiable  to  watch 
the  poor  child's  attempts  to  bluff  her 
brutal  and  mature  opponents. 

Her  own  cousin,  fashionably  nick- 
named Moo-moo,  bought  a  full-length 
sable  cloak  immediately  after  Ascot,  and 
when  Etoile  remarked  that  the  garment 
seemed  both  unseasonable  and  expensive, 
had  replied,  "  Bosh."  At  first  assuming 
this  to  be  simply  gratuitous  insolence,  she 
had  been  informed  by  Hardyne  that  Bosh 
had  won  the  Gold  Cup.  This  had  seemed 
to  her  irrelevant.  She  looked  now  at 
the  smiling  faces  that  approached  her 
— doubtless  every  line  had  been  massaged, 
every  nose  powdered.  She  longed  to  see 
a  few  deep  wrinkles  or  one  honest  scarlet 
nose  amongst  her  own  sex  ;  not  realising 
that  such  a  desire,  although  feminine,  was 
not  wholly  original ! 
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Doubtless  the  table,  card  or  supper, 
and  the  conservatory  engrossed  all  their 
thoughts;  to  the  exclusion  of  simple 
girlish  ideals  and  knitting  tickly  garments 
for  the  reluctant  poor.  They  little 
imagined  that  upon  her  marriage  the 
annual  Ball  would  become  a  Bee  (of  the 
sewing  kind). 

Thinking  that  Hardyne  stood  behind 
her,  she  here  secretly  pressed  what  she 
imagined  to  be  his  firm  cool  hand.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  gilded  claw  of  a 
Louis  XVI.  chair  that  stood  in  his  place  ; 
for  he,  too,  had  fallen  below  her  standard, 
and  had  stolen  away  to  smoke  a  cigarette. 
Raising  her  lovely  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  she 
clutched  at  the  ten  strings  of  pearls  which 
she  wore  that  evening  solely  to  oblige 
her  silly  parents,  and  she  could  not  help 
thinking  how  much  she  must  resemble  at 
this  moment  the  excellent  coloured  photo- 
graph of  a  Botticelli  seraph  which  hung  in 
her  bedroom. 


Unfortunately  the  ceilings  were  an 
example  of  Mr.  Ellessdee's  individual 
taste.  Baffled  and  denied  everywhere  by 
the  fashionable  expert,  he  had  been 
allowed  the  ceilings  as  an  outflow  for  his 
own  execrable  taste,  since  one  could  reason- 
ably hope  that  they  would  escape  general 
notice.  And  he  had  fairly  let  himself  go  ! 
Etoile's  nostrils  quivered  as  she  saw  the 
ignoble  riot  of  colour,  the  writhing  gold 
reptiles  upon  a  rainbow  sea  whose  billows 
cowered  beneath  the  weight  of  buxom 
mermaids. 

Then  glancing  downwards,  a  delicious 
fragrance  brought  comfort  to  her  classic 
nose — drowning  even  the  pestilential  per- 
fume of  the  second  best  supper  cham- 
pagne. She  noticed  that  a  tasteful  florist 
had  twined  pink  roses  round  candlesticks, 
trained  them  up  walls  and  massed  them  in 
baskets  so  that  they  turned  thousands  of 
sweet  flushed  faces  towards  her.  She  was 
just  thinking  how  much  they  must 
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resemble  her  own  when  Hardy ne  joined 
her,  and  at  once  she  began  talking  to  him 
of  the  Higher  Criticism,  Tautology  and 
other  subjects  suited  to  the  occasion.  She 
was  much  struck  by  their  picturesque 
attitude,  as  they  stood  facing  each  other, 
exhibiting  profiles  of  which  both  were 
proud  to  the  arrested  gaze  of  the  guests 
(forcibly  arrested  because  the  engaged  pair 
effectually  blocked  the  staircase). 

Both  felt  uplifted,  both  felt  stimulated 
by  what  they  considered  to  be  general 
appreciation ;  both  felt  that  a  high  level 
in  their  lives  had  been  reached  ;  boding 
well  for  that  brilliant  future  when  Hardyne 
should  occupy  an  exalted  position  well  in 
the  public  eye  (he  leaned  to  politics  and 
had  aspirations  towards  the  post  of  Pay- 
master-General). 

It  was  at  this  vital  moment  that  anti- 
climax occurred — as  usual. 

Hardy ne's  aunt,  the  principal  guest  (I 
conceal  her  name — merely  mentioning  that 
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she  was  the  acknowledged  Head  of  the 
Smart  Set)  sailed  forward  to  say  good-bye, 
and,  fluttered  by  the  august  appearance 
of  the  happy  pair,  dropped  her  latchkey. 
As  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  there  flew 
like  a  flight  of  swallows,  from  the  recesses 
of  her  decolletage,  two  packs  of  cards 
and  twenty-five  separate  aces,  all  heavily 
marked. 


WHEN    IT    WAS    FINISHED 

TO  THE   MEMORY  OF  MY  BELOVED  FRIEND, 
BASQUE 

THE  Book  lay  upon  the  table,  so  new  that 
it  seemed  warm  from  the  printing  press, 
like  an  egg  from  the  nest. 

Outwardly  it  looked  harmless  enough, 
and  no  one  would  have  guessed  the  tumult 
raging  within. 

For  a  book  is  composed  of  Thoughts, 
and  Words,  and  Stops,  and  Paper  and 
Ink,  and  a  Cover  and  so  on. 

First  the  Words  grumbled  together  like 
a  mutinous  army,  saying,  "  At  last  the 
Book  is  ready,  and  high  time  too  !  After 
all  the  work  and  worry  before  we  went 
out  as  magazine  articles  I  quite  thought 
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that  she  would  leave  us  alone.  But  no — 
we  have  been  formed  up  again  and  again 
into  new  sentences  and  fresh  para- 
graphs, and  oh  !  the  reviews,  and  drills 
and  parades.  She  is  a  most  tiresome  per- 
son, for  really  I  see  no  difference  when  all 
is  said  and  done.'*  "  Consider  Punctua- 
tion," remarked  a  Full  Stop  pompously. 
"  People  think  us  important,  but  we  are 
absolutely  vital.  The  greatest  chatter- 
box in  the  world  has  to  take  a  comma 
every  few  seconds  like  a  sort  of  restora- 
tive, or  life  would  become  extinct.  Un- 
fortunately women  are  seldom  taught 
properly  how  to  use  us  in  print,  and  even 
when  they  are,  they  cannot  help  showing 
gross  favouritism.  The  writer  of  this 
book  struggles  in  vain  with  a  guilty  weak- 
ness for  Colons."  "  Hooray,"  cried  the 
Colons,  drawn  up  in  neat  page  formation. 
A  pair  of  Brackets  looked  arch.  "  Her 
family  told  her  she  uses  us  too  often," 
they  said  bridling.  "  Quite  right,  you 
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are  only  hurdles  for  taking  care  of  stray 
thoughts,"  said  the  Italics  primly.  These 
were  few  in  number  and  felt  this  very 
much  ;  for  no  one  likes  to  be  thought 
hopelessly  behind  the  times,  and  they 
belong  to  the  "  genteel  "  age  of  mittens 
and  samplers,  when  they  were  invariably 
in  request,  and  universally  popular. 

The  Thoughts  had  gone  through  a 
great  deal  in  their  struggle  for  expression. 
"  And  after  all,"  said  the  Ink,  addressing 
them  in  an  impertinent  voice,  "  when 
people  come  to  read  the  Book,  if  any  ever 
do,  they  will  doubt  your  very  existence  ; 
I  myself  can  find  no  trace  of  you.  Per- 
sonally, I  consider  it  shameful  waste  to 
use  Best  Printer's  Ink  for  this  sort  of 
thing."  The  Paper  sighed.  "  I  was  far 
more  beautiful  before  you  came  upon  the 
scene,"  she  observed  with  unflattering  can- 
dour— "  I  resembled  a  lovely  white  bride." 
"  Rag  pulp  !  ':i  exclaimed  some  one  con- 
temptuously, but  she  went  on  unheeding  : 
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"  Now  I  feel  like  an  old  woman,  burdened 
with  all  kinds  of  worries.  In  fact,  even 
worse,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  hen  with  a 
family  of  inconsequent  ducklings." 

"  You  seem  to  take  altogether  too  much 
upon  yourself,"  snapped  the  Ink,  "  and 
if  I  were  common  writing  ink  I  should 
blot  you  as  a  punishment.  I  am  far  more 
important  than  you  are  ;  without  me  the 
Book  could  not  have  been  printed." 

"  And  the  world  would  have  come  to 
an  end,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Paper,  clap- 
ping two  leaves  together  to  applaud  her 
own  wit — and  then  continued  :  "A  Book 
should  have  an  aim  in  view,  a  set  purpose. 
I  don't  see  either  of  these  here." 

There  was  a  stricken  silence  until  some 
whispering  voices  in  the  background  asked 
if  they  would  do  instead.  "  We  are 
Dreams,"  they  explained.  "  Dreams  !  " 
echoed  both  Ink  and  Paper  contemptu- 
ously. "  Why,  it  is  broad  daylight !  " 
"  Ah,  but  we  are  not  the  night  kind. 
20 
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Every  one  keeps  a  whole  family  of  dreams, 
although  every  one  does  not  know  it, 
and  sometimes  people  get  the  wrong 
dreams  by  mistake  ;  which  means  a 
tragedy.  There  are  so  many  varieties : 
from  the  schoolboy's  lobster  and  plum- 
pudding  kind  onwards.  Some  people 
starve  their  dreams,  and  some  forget 
them,  while  others  cling  to  them  without 
understanding.  There  are  even  some 
people  who  try  and  kill  their  dreams  with 
bitterness  or  who  stifle  them  with  the 
elation  that  comes  of  success."  "  I  do 
not  think  that  you  are  likely  to  die  that 
way,"  remarked  every  one  in  chorus. 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  pause, 
owing  to  the  entrance  of  an  extremely 
large  dog.  He  was  very  beautiful  and 
had  great  dark  eyes,  which  glanced  to- 
wards the  Book  as  it  lay  upon  the  table. 

He  knew  quite  well  that  this  was  the 
enemy  who  had  spoilt  many  hours  of  his 
life  :  hours  which  he  had  spent  lying  upon 
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the  floor  watching  the  only  Person  who 
mattered,  working  away  in  unnatural 
silence.  He  was  looking  for  that  person 
now,  so  the  Book  was  in  no  real  danger, 
although  he  would  have  liked  to  tear  it 
to  pieces,  wondering  what  it  would  taste 
like,  for  it  is  only  human  beings  who  are 
quite  sure  that  revenge  is  sweet.  Just 
as  friends,  when  they  are  human  beings, 
give  us  all  that  they  can  spare  from  their 
lives,  but  when  they  are  simply  dogs, 
it  is  all  their  life  that  they  give  :  their 
hearts  hold  only  room  for  one  ;  their  ears 
listen  for  only  one  voice,  and  they 
answer  no  other  call,  save  the  call  of 
Death. 

After  the  dog  had  gone  again  there  was 
silence,  and  then  "  I  bet  you  anything," 
said  the  Cover,  "that  critics  will  say 
I  am  the  best  part  of  the  Book." 
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Napoleon  in  Exile  at  Elba,  1814-1815.  By  NORWOOD 

YOUNG,  Author  of  "The  Growth  of  Napoleon,"  "The  Story  of 
Rome,"  etc.,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon  at 
Elba  by  A.  If.  BROADLKV,  Author  of  "  Napoleon  in  Caricature," 
"  The  Royal  Miracle,"  etc.,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and  fifty 
illustrations  from  the  collection  of  A.  M.  Broadley.  In  one  volume, 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  ais.  net. 

This  work  will  be  a  record  of  the  residence  of  Napoleon  in  the  Isle 
of  Elba  during  the  exile  which  followed  his  abdication  at  Fontainebleau 
on  April  the  nth,  1814,  and  which  continued  from  May  the  3rd  follow- 
ing until  February  the  26th,  1815.  It  will  be  published  on  the  3ist  of 
March,  1914,  the  centenary  of  the  entry  of  the  allies  into  Paris. 

Napoleon  in  Exile  at  St.  Helena  1815-1821.    By 

NORWOOD  YOUNG,  with  a  chapter  on  the  Iconography  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  by  A.  M.  BKOADLEY,  Author  of  "  Napoleon  in  Cari- 
cature," "  The  Royal  Miracle,"  elc.,  with  two  coloured  frontis- 
pieces and  one  hundred  illustrations  from  the  collection  of  A.  M, 
Broadley.  Two  vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  price  325.  net. 

This  work  will  give  the  history  of  the  exile  of  Napoleon  on  the  island 
of  St.  Helena  after  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  which  terminated  the 
hundred  days  revival  of  his  power  on  June  i8th,  1815 — from  the  i6thof 
October  following  until  his  death  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821.  Both 
writers  are  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Broadley's  unrivalled  collection  of  Napoleonic  MSS.  and 
illustrative  lore  has  been  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Norwood  Young  for  the  purposes  of  this  work.  Mr.  Young  has  also  had 
access  to  many  hitherto  unexplored  sources  of  information  both  in 
England  and  abroad.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  these  two 
works  the  final  word  on  a  supremely  interesting  subject. 


Intimate  Memoirs    of   Napoleon  III.:    Personal 

Reminiscences  of  the  Man  and  the  Emperor  by  the  late  B/.RON 
D'AMBES  ;  translated  by  A.  R.  Allinson.  In  two  volumes,  demy 
8vo,  fully  illustrated,  245.  net  the  set. 

This  book  is  the  private  diary  of  a  life-long  and  intimate  friend  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  whose  identity  is  here  thinly  veiled  under  a  somewhat 
obvious  pseudonym.  The  Baron  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  future  Emperor  when  scarcely  more  than  a  boy  at  Arenaberg, 
the  Swiss  home  where  he  and  his  mother  Queen  Hortense  of  Holland 
were  living  in  exile.  Deeply  affected  from  the  beginning  by  the 
personality  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Baron  gradually  became  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  his  friend  was  a  son  of  Napoleon  I.,  and 
in  his  diary  he  alleges  some  startling  evidence  in  favour  of  his 
theory.  From  his  earliest  association  with  Louis  he  began  jotting 
down  incidents,  conversations,  and  reflections  as  they  occurred,  and 
to  these  he  added  evidence  from  every  source,  letters,  documents, 
newspaper  cuttings,  which,  after  the  death  of  Louis  Napoleon  and 
within  a  few  years  of  his  own,  he  prepared  for  publication.  The 
book  therefore  supplies  a  large  quantity  of  first  hand  material,  for  the 
first  time  in  English,  for  a  survey  and  study  of  the  life  and  character 
of  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  figures  in  modern  history.  The 
Baron  follows  his  hero  from  boyhood  through  the  years  of  exile  and 
adventure,  as  a  conspirator  in  Italy,  as  a  refugee  in  London,  as 
President  of  the  Republic  of  '48,  finally  as  Emperor,  down  to  the 
disasters  of  1870,  the  fatal  day  at  Sedan,  and  the  death  at  Chislehurst. 
In  every  phase  of  that  chequered  career  this  unique  diary  throws 
illuminating  sidelights  on  a  number  of  interesting  and  hitherto  imper- 
fectly understood  episodes. 

The  Royal   Miracle  :   A  Collection  of  Rare  Tracts, 

Broadsides,  Letters,  Prints,  and  Ballads  concerning  the  wander- 
ings of  Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester  (September  3 — 
October  15,  1651),  with  a  Preface,  Historical  Introduction,  Ap- 
pendix and  Bibliography  by  A.  M.  BKOADLEY,  Author  of  "  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,"  "  Chats  on  Autographs,"  "  Napoleon  in 
Caricature,"  etc.,  etc.  In  crown  410,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  fully  illus- 
trated with  portraits,  maps,  etc.,  etc.,  from  rare  originals,  i6s.  net. 
These  reprints  include  a  Broadside  History  of  His  Sacred  Majesty's 
most  Wonderful  Preservation  (1660).     "  White-Ladies,  or  His  Sacred 
Majesty's  most  Miraculous  Preservation  "  (1660) ;  "The  Royal  Oake, 
etc.,"  by  John  Danverd  ;  "  Miraculum  Basilicon,  or  the  Royal  Miracle  " 
(1664) ;  "  Claustrum  Regale  Resevatum,  or  the  King's  Concealment  at 
Trent,"  by  iA..   W.    (1667) ;    and  the  letter   of  William   Ellesdon  of 
Charmouth  to  the  Earl   of  Clarendon  concerning  the  adventures  of 
Charles  II.,  transcribed  from  the  original  letter  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford.     Many  other  interesting  items  are  included,  and  the  work  is 
produced  in  the  best  possible  style. 

Bookman  says:  "A  contribution  to  history  so  conscientiously  and  exhaustively 
written  that  it  is  never  likely  to  be  superseded.  The  book  is  as  supremely  interest- 
ing as  it  is  exact  and  reliable." 

Guardian. — "This  book  is  a  storehouse  of  curious  matter.  It  is  a  thorough  and 
valuable  piece  of  historical  work  which  says  almost  the  last  word  upon  a  subject 
oi  fascinating  interest." 

Outlook. — "  Much  that  is  new  and  interesting  is  contained  in  the  handsome  volume 
to  which  the  title  of  '  The  Royal  Miracle  '  has  been  very  appropriately  given." 


In  the  Footsteps  of   Richard  Cceur    de  Lion. 

By  MAUDE  M.  HOLB\CH.     Author  ot  "  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina," 
"  Dalmatia,"  etc.     In  demy  8vo,  fully  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

Born  of  a  warrior  race  of  princes,  yet  with  troubadore  blood  in  his 
veins,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  united  in  himself  the  qualities  of  soldier 
and  poet.  His  faults  were  many,  but  most  of  them  were  those  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  This  book  aims  to  sketch  truly  this  almost 
mythical  king,  and  to  bring  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in 
history  from  the  land  of  shadows  into  the  broad  light  of  day,  tracing 
his  footsteps  through  mediaeval  France  and  England  to  Cyprus  and  the 
Holy  Land,  and  back  along  the  Adriatic  shores  to  the  place  of  his 
captivity  on  the  Danube,  and  finally  to  his  tragic  death  in  the  land  of 
his  boyhood.  The  author  has  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  scenes 
of  many  of  Cceur  de  Lion's  wanderings  which  gives  life  to  her  narrative, 
and  the  historical  bent  which  enables  her  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

Princess  and  Queen :  The  Life  and  Times  of  Mary  II. 
By  MARY  F.  SANDARS.  Author  of  "Balzac,  his  Life  and 
Writings."  Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

The  only  English  biography  of  Mary  II.  is  the  one  written  by  Agnes 
Strickland  in  her  "  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,"  but  since  then 
much  fresh  information  has  come  to  light.  In  1880,  Countess 
Bentinck  published  part  of  Queen  Mary's  private  diary,  and  in  1886 
Dr.  Doebner  produced  other  portions  of  it.  These  two  books  give  a 
unique  opportunity  for  an  appraisement  of  the  Queen,  who  confided 
her  most  secret  thoughts  to  her  precious  Memoirs,  which  she  carried 
on  her  person  in  times  of  danger.  Moreover,  the  writer  has  visited 
the  Hague,  and  received  valuable  assistance  from  Dr.  Kramer,  author 
of  a  Dutch  Life  of  Queen  Mary.  The  Duke  of  Portland  also  has 
given  her  access  to  the  unpublished  letters  at  Welbeck,  and  Lord 
Bathurst  to  a  number  of  others  written  by  the  Queen  to  her  most 
intimate  friends. 

Godoy,  the   Queen's  Favourite.     By  EDMUND  B. 

D'AOVKRGNK.     Author  of  "The  Coburgs,"  "A   Queen  at   Bay." 
"Lola  Montez,"  etc.     Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

A  romance  of  the  old  Spanish  Court.  Godoy,  the  son  of  a  poor 
country  gentleman,  had  no  fortune  but  his  handsome  face.  This 
was  enough  to  captivate  Maria  Luisa,  the  wife  of  King  Charles  IV., 
a  woman  comparable  in  some  respects  with  Catherine  II.  of  Russia. 
Strange  to  say,  her  lover  secured  an  empire  over  her  husband, 
which  lasted  till  his  dying  day.  Entrusted  with  the  government, 
Godoy  was  called  upon  to  contend  against  no  less  a  foe  than  Napoleon 
himself,  and  for  twenty  years  he  held  France  at  bay.  Overthrown 
at  last  by  the  odious  heir-apparent,  afterwards  Ferdinand  VII.,  the 
fallen  favourite  became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  French  at 
Bayonne.  He  followed  his  master  and  mistress  into  exile,  and 
died  poor  and  neglected  forty  years  after.  His  career  was  one  of 
the  most  romantic  that  history  affords.  The  book  is  largely  based 
on  unpublished  official  documents. 


The  Romance  of  Sandro  Botticelli.    A.  j. 

Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,"  etc.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  frontispiece  and  16  full-page  illus- 
trations on  art  paper,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

A  delightful  story  of  Florence  during  the  Renaissance,  with  the 
poets,  philosophers,  and  ladies  of  the  Medici  circle  as  a  background, 
and  including  the  most  intimate  study  of  Botticelli's  life  and  art  that 
has  yet  been  written.  Commencing  with  Sandro's  life  at  Prato  and 
telling  of  the  influence  that  Lucrezia  exercised  over  his  character,  and 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi  over  his  painting,  the  author  depicts  his  struggles 
and  triumphs  with  a  sure  touch,  ending  with  the  wave  of  piagnone 
mysticism  which  clouded  the  last  years  of  his  career.  When  Mr. 
Anderson  loves  his  characters,  he  loves  them  whole-heartedly,  and  he 
compels  his  readers  to  sympathise  with  Botticelli  as  much  as  they 
sympathise  with  Filippo  Lippi  and  the  nun  Lucrezia. 

Famous  Artists  and  their  Models.     By  ANGELO  S. 

RAPPOPORT,  Ph.D.  Author  of  "  The  Love  Affairs  of  the  Vatican," 
etc.  Demy  8vo,  32  full  page  illustrations,  i6s.  net. 

Those  who  look  upon  a  work  of  art  with  delight  seldom  fail  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  artist's  handiwork,  but  do  not  always  recognise 
how  much  they  owe  to  the  inspiration  of  the  artist's  model.  History 
shows  that  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  have  been  achieved  when 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  art  has  been  shared  by  artist  and  model  alike. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  Dr.  Rappoport's  book  to  trace  the  effect  of  the 
perfect  sympathy  between  artist  and  model  which  has  produced  the 
masterpieces  which  are  the  delight  "not  of  an  age,  but  of  all  time." 
The  ladies  of  ancient  Rhodes,  Corinth  and  Sicyon  were  proud  to 
co-operate  with  Apelles  and  Zeuxis  in  the  production  of  such  works. 
Lais  of  Corinth  became  one  of  the  favourite  models  of  Apelles,  and 
Phryne,  whom  he  saw  bathing  at  Elusis,  sat  for  his  picture  of  Aphro- 
dite rising  from  the  sea.  Alexander  the  Great,  it  is  said,  allowed  his 
favourite  Campaspe  to  sit  to  the  same  artist,  and  when  Zeuxis  painted 
his  famous  picture  of  Helen  he  had  five  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  Croton  as  his  models.  In  the  days  of  the  Renaissance  Roman 
grandees  sat  for  Raphael,  and  the  models  who  sat  for  Titian  were  not 
poor  professionals  working  for  remuneration,  but  great  ladies  of  the 
aristocracy  of  ducal  rank  and  even  royal  blood.  Dr.  Rappoport  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  history  and  psychology  of  the  model, 
and  the  results  are  given  in  the  present  work. 

Duchess  Derelict :  A  Study  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 

Charlotte  d' Albret,  Duchess  of  Valentinois  (wife  of  Cesare  Borgia). 
E.  L.  MIRON.  Demy  Svo,  fully  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 

The  Dundee  Advertiser  refers  to  this  book  as  "One  of  the  finest  historical 
monographs  of  recent  times." 

The  Globt  says  of  it : — "  No  one  can  read  the  '  Duchess  Derelict,'  a  particularly 
apt  title,  and  fail  to  be  touched  with  the  poignant  tragedy  of  one  of  the  saddest 
stories  in  history.  We  can  promise  the  reader  who  follows  this  '  Princess  of  Pity  ' 
through  the  mazes  of  her  faintly  outlined  story,  an  absorbing  hour  or  two's 
entertainment." 


The    Life    of   Cesar e    Borgia.        (Third    Edition.) 

By  RAFAEL  SABATINI,  Author  of  "  The  Lion's  Skin,"  "  The  Justice 
of  the  Duke,"  etc.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  coloured  frontis- 
piece and  other  illustrations  printed  on  art  paper,  i6s.  net. 

The  Standard  speaks  of  this  work  as  "a  clever  and  even  a  brilliant  book.  It 
certainly  says  all  that  can  be  said  in  mitigation  of  the  sweeping  censure  which  has 
passed  almost  unchallenged  down  the  ages." 

The  Scotsman  says:  "This  is  a  readable  and  well-studied  work.  It  gives  a 
picturesque  account  both  of  the  House  of  Borgia  and  of  its  most  famous  scion  without 
tailing  into  roniantical  exaggerations  either  way.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest  English 
students  of  Italian  history." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says: — "  Mr.  Sabatini  has  a  lively  and  vigorous  style,  which 
imparts  a  freshness  to  his  narrative,  and  the  story  of  Cesare  Borgia's  short  but  varied 
and  remarkable  career  as  here  fully  and  carefully  set  forward  proves  as  entertaining 
as  it  is  informative." 

Rodrigo    Borgia.        The   Life  and    Times    of    Pope 

Alexander  VI.  (Father  of  Cesare  Borgia).  By  the  Most  Rev. 
ARNOLD  H.  MATHEW,  D.D.  Fully  illustrated,  demy  8vo,  i6s.  net. 

"  Dr.  Mathew  sets  on  his  title-page  a  quotation  from  Leo.  XIII. : 
1  Let  writers  of  history  remember  never  to  dare  to  tell  a  lie,  nor  to 
fear  to  tell  the  truth.'  This  motto  the  author  faithfully  follows,  with 
the  result  of  a  terrible  story  of  immorality,  debauchery,  and  corruption. 
The  record  of  those  times  is  truly  amazing.  The  Papacy  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  a  bestial  resort  of  immorality,  and  treachery,  and  venality, 
and  assassination.  One  would  imagine  that  it  would,  like  the  Roman 
Empire,  have  perished  in  its  own  vices.  Those  were  the  days  of  the 
terrible  Galeazzo  Sforza.  .  .  .  This  period  of  Italian  history  is  prob- 
ably unmatched  in  the  chronicles  of  at  least  the  more  modern  world 
for  its  cruelty  and  wantonness  and  licentiousness.  Dr.  Mathew's  book 
is  a  very  readable  and  a  very  accurate  one.  He  is  an  impartial  his- 
torian with  a  great  gift  of  glozing  over  nothing  for  partisan  purposes. 
He  has  gone  to  first  authorities,  and  has  amassed  and  arranged  his 
facts  well."  -H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


In  Jesuit  Land:  The  Jesuit   Missions  at   Paraguay. 

By  W.  H.  KOEBEL.  Author  of  "  In  the  Maoriland  Bush,"  "  Madeira, 
Old  and  New,"  "  Portugal,  Past  and  Present,"  etc.  Demy  8vo, 
illustrated,  125.  6d.  net. 

The  story  of  the  Jesuit  missions  of  Paraguay  as  told  here,  forms 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  complex  history  of  the 
River  Plate  Provinces.  Mr.  Koebel  has  traced  the  work  of  the 
missions  from  their  inception  in  the  early  days  of  Spanish  South 
American  colonisation  and  discovery,  down  to  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  by  Bucareli  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  a  story  of  deep  interest,  often  of  breathless  excitement,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  close  and  intimate  study  of  the  devoted  men, 
who  gave  all,  even  to  life  itself,  to  their  work ;  through  the  story 
runs  a  vein  of  political  intrigue  which  heightens  its  fascination. 


August   Strindberg:   The   Spirit  of  Revolt.     Studies 

and  Impressions  by  L.  LIND-AF-HAGEBY.     Crown  8vo,  illustrated, 

6s.  net. 

Strindberg,  the  Swedish  dramatist  and  novelist  who,  on  the  Continent, 
ranks  with  Ibsen,  has  written  seventy  plays,  psychological,  satirical, 
historical  and  mystic,  and  novels,  stories  and  essays,  which  place  him 
in  the  forefront  of  modern  writers  as  an  observer  of  life.  The  Author 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  struggles  and  difficulties  of  his  career.  The 
critical  analysis  of  Strindberg's  writings  will  be  opportune  in  view  of 
the  growing  interest  in  his  work  and  personality.  He  died  May  i4th, 
1912. 

The  Life   of  James   Hinton.     By  MRS.   HAVELOCK 

ELLIS.     Author  of  "  Three  Modern  Seers,"  "  My  Cornish  Neigh- 
bours," "  Kit's  Woman,"  etc.     Illustrated,  IDS.  6d.  net. 
Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  is  preparing  this  biography  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances.     Access  to  private  papers,  and  the  assistance  of 
intimate  friends,  together  with   her   own  knowledge  and   experience, 
qualify  her  to  treat  the  subject  with  greater  fullness  than  was  possible 
to  those  who  preceded  her.     The  book  will  aim  at  presenting  the  man 
as  his  friends  knew  him,  a  noble,  serious  student  struggling  to  bring 
truth  into  the  open. 

Louis  XI.  and   Charles  the  Bold.     LIEUT.-COL. 

ANDREW  C.  P.  HAGGARD,  D.S.O.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with 
photogravure  frontispiece  and  other  illustrations  on  art  paper. 
Col.  Haggard  needs  no  introduction  as  a  writer  of  historical  works, 
and  the  story  of  the  cruel  and  treacherous  son  of  Charles  VII  of 
France,  told  in  his  inimitable  style,  makes  fascinating  reading.  The 
many  incidents  in  the  troublous  career  of  Louis  XI. — the  insurrections 
against  his  father  in  which  he  took  part,  the  revolt  of  the  great  vassals 
due  to  the  severe  measures  with  which  he  signalised  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  his  capture  by  Charles  the  Bold,  and  his  release, 
are  treated  with  no  uncertain  touch,  and  go  to  form  a  vivid  and 
impressive  picture  of  France  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

What    Germany    Wants.      By    W.    N.    WILLIS, 

Ex-M.P.   (Australia).     Author   of    "  Western  Men  and    Eastern 

Morals."     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  net. 

This  book  is  a  forceful  exposition  of  what  the  Author  regards  as  the 
German  menace  in  Europe.  The  book  touches  a  new  key  in  Imperial 
affairs,  and  includes  a  chapter  which  unfolds  a  workable  plan  for 
bringing  the  empire  and  its  great  dependencies  into  union  for  the 
defence  of  the  trade  arteries  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Author  deals 
from  inside  knowledge.  The  book  goes  out  to  tell  civilisation  What 
Germany  Wants.  Every  Briton  should  read  it  and  understand  its 
seriousness. 

A  Garland  of  Yerse  for  Young  People.    Edited 

by  ALFRED  H.  MILES.     Handsome  cloth  gilt,  as.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  collection  of  verse  for  children,  made  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  school  and  home.     Never  before  has  an  attempt  been  made 
to  cover  in  one  volume  such  a  wide  range  of  pieces  at  so  small  a  price, 
It  should  be  one  of  the  most  popular  children's  books  this  year. 


Our  Future  Existence ;  or,  the  Death-Surviving  Con- 
sciousness of  Man.  By  FRED  G.  SHAW,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  M.M.S.,  etc.  Author  of  "Comets  and  their  Tails,  and  the 
Gegenschein  Light,"  etc.  In  large  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  and  full 
gilt  edges,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Written  in  an  exceptionally  lucid  and  convincing  style,  this  im- 
portant work,  by  the  most  searching  and  able  reasoning,  and  sub- 
stantiated by  the  most  extensive  armoury  of  facts,  establishes  a  plat- 
form for  which  mankind  has  for  long  been  groping.  That  faith,  in 
the  reality  of  a  death-surviving  consciousness  and  an  after-existence, 
which  appears  to  have  haunted  the  mind  of  man  from  the  earliest 
dawn  of  history,  has,  by  Mr.  Shaw's  most  admirable  philosophy,  found 
a  material  and  substantial  platform  on  which  to  rest.  Much  of  the 
doubt  and  uncertainty  which  have  been  so  unfortunately  created  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Agnostic,  the  Materialist  and  the  Atheist,  will  dis- 
appear as  the  suggestive  data  and  the  compelling  arguments  of  this 
most  interesting  work  are  perused,  for  the  reader  will  realise  that  he 
has  within  his  own  cosmos  sufficient  evidence  of  a  death-surviving 
consciousness  to  assure  him  that  life  on  earth  is  but  a  test,  and  his 
body  but  the  casket  in  which  is  moulded  for  good  or  for  evil  that 
transcendental  gift  from  the  Architect  of  the  Universe,  the  soul  of  man. 
The  volume  contains  500  pages  of  matter  printed  in  a  most  readable 
type,  on  extremely  light  paper,  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edged,  and  clearly 
and  elaborately  indexed.  The  preface  is  most  valuable,  and  the 
evidence  by  which  the  author  proves  his  thesis  direct  and  convincing. 

The  First  Signs  of  Insanity;  Their  Prevention 
and  Treatment.  By  BERNARD  HOLLANDER,  M.D.  Author  of 
"The  Mental  Functions  of  the  Brain,"  "  Scientific  Phrenology," 
"  Hypnotism  and  Suggestion,"  "  Mental  Symptoms  of  Brain 
Disease,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  xos.  6d.  net. 

This  book  is  not  merely  a  treatise  on  the  causes,  prevention  and 
successful  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  but  deals  with 
the  numerous  problems  of  mental  inefficiency  and  derangement  as  they 
affect  the  individual  and  the  community,  and  is  intended  to  be  of  prac- 
tical value  not  only  to  the  general  practitioner,  but  to  lawyers,  psycho- 
logists, and  statesmen,  as  well  as  to  the  general  student.  Whereas  most 
books  on  insanity  deal  with  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  as  they 
are  seen  in  asylums.  Dr.  Bernard  Hollander  gives  a  systematic  descrip- 
tion of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  mental  disorder,  as  may  be 
witnessed  in  private  practice  and  observation  wards,  and  analyses 
these  signs  and  symptoms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  his  book  easy 
for  reference  in  doubtful  cases.  He  discusses  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  prevent  mental  breakdown  in  individuals  in  whose 
families  there  is  a  neurotic  taint  and  the  various  measures  which  are 
intended  to  limit  the  propagation  of  the  unfit,  such  as  restriction  of 
marriage  and  segregation.  Other  problems  dealt  with  are:  When  is  a 
person  insane  ?  drink  and  insanity,  insanity  and  crime,  insanity  of 
suicides,  testamentary  capacity,  education  of  the  feeble-minded, 
private  treatment  of  the  insane,  surgical  treatment  of  insanity,  etc. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  lucid  and  easily  apprehended  style,  and  deals 
with  a  subject  of  so  far-reaching  importance  that  it  should  appeal  to 
a  wide  circle  of  readers. 


Polly  Peachum.  The  story  of  Lavinia  Fenton, 
Duchess  of  Bolton  and  "  The  Beggar's  Opera."  By  CHARLES  E. 
PBARCE.  Author  of  "The  Amazing  Duchess,"  "The  Beloved 
Princess,"  "  Love  Besieged,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  i6s.  net. 
The  history  of  the  stage  can  show  no  more  remarkable  a  career  than 
that  of  fascinating  and  lovable  "  Polly  Peachum,  "  otherwise  Lavinia 
Fenton,  Duchess  of  Bolton.  Described  as  "nobody's  daughter," 
Polly  leaped  at  a  bound  into  fame,  and  her  star  blazed  with  undimmed 
lustre  during  the  brief  time  she  was  the  idol  of  the  public.  "  Polly 
Peachum"  will  be  for  ever  identified  with  Gay's  "  Beggar's  Opera," 
a  work  which  occupies  a  unique  place  in  theatrical  annals,  not  only 
because  it  was  the  first — and  best — of  English  ballad  operas,  but 
because  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  it  maintained  its  attractiveness 
with  never  fading  freshness.  A  vast  amount  of  material — lampoons, 
verse,  anecdotes,  scandal,  controversy,  bearing  upon  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera "  and  its  heroine,  exists  in  contemporary  records,  and  this 
material  has  for  the  first  time  been  brought  together  in  a  connected 
form.  Eighteenth  Century  stage  life  is  notable  for  a  full  blooded 
vitality  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  draw 
a  picture  of  the  times.  The  volume  will  contain  numerous  illustrations 
from  Hogarth,  and  from  the  unrivalled  collection  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Broadiey, 
whose  generous  help  hat  been  accorded. 

Reflections  of  a   Sporting  Artist.         By   FINCH 

MASON    ("  Uncle    Toby ").       Demy    Svo,    cloth    gilt,    with    100 

illustrations,   i6s.  net. 

Mr.  Finch  Mason,  who  is  more  popularly  known  as  "  Uncle  Toby." 
the  famous  sporting  author  and  artist,  has  prepared  a  volume  which 
will  make  an  irresistible  appeal  to  a  very  wide  circle  of  readers.  It 
includes  reminiscences  of  Twyford  School,  under  the  present  Dean  of 
Durham,  of  life  at  Eton  in  the  sixties,  and  the  masters  and  schoolfellows 
of  that  period,  including  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  William  Beresford, 
V.C.,  and  others,  who  have  since  become  famous.  In  connection  with 
these  numerous  anecdotes  are  told,  and  some  well-known  characters, 
from  "Spankie"  to  "Silly  Billy,"  are  hit  off  with  an  adroit  fidelity 
which  only  an  artist  author  can  compass.  A  year  in  business,  and 
another  year  as  a  student  of  architecture  under  Edward  Barry,  R.A., 
pass  under  review,  also  the  author's  experiences  on  the  turf,  in  the 
hunting  field,  and  out  shooting,  which  together  with  recollections  of 
London  life  by  night  and  day,  make  up  a  bright  and  fascinating  volume. 

Cameos  of  Indian  Crime.  Studies  of  native  crimi- 
nality in  India.  By  H.  J.  A.  HKRVEY  (Indian  Telegraphs,  retired). 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  ias.  6d.  net. 

MrT  Hervey,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  India,  has  collected  a 
large  fund  of  information  concerning  native  crime,  which  he  deals 
with  in  a  series  of  fascinating  chapters  on  Murder,  Poisoning,  Infanti- 
cide, Burglary,  Highway  Robbery,  Forgery,  Procuring,  Prostitution, 
Mendacity,  Fanaticism,  Extortion,  Railway  Robbery,  Tampering  with 
Railways,  Beggar  Faking,  Trumped-up  Evidence,  Getting  at  Exami- 
nation Papers,  Drink,  Opium  Eating,  etc. 

Evening  Standard  says:  "As  good  as  reading  Kipling";  and  the  Daily  C  \ioniclt, 
"  one  of  the  best  books  on  Indian  Crime  of  recent  years." 


The  Human  Machine.    An  Inquiry  into  the  Diversity 

of  Human  Faculty  in  its  Bearings  upon  Social  Life,  Religion, 
Education,  and  Politics.  By  J.  F.  NISBBT.  Fifth  and  new 
edition.  Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d.  net. 

The  Times  says  : — "  All,  we  feel  sure,  will  share  our  own  regret  that  the  author 
was  not  spared  10  do  fuller  justice  to  his  genuine  interest  in  the  higher  problems  of 
mental  philosophy." 

The  Spectator  says : — "  An  undoubtedly  clever  and  suggestive  book.  .  .  .  We  have 
rarely  met  with  anything  so  sound  ac  the  author's  common-sense  criticism  of  popular 
Socialism,  or  the  vigorous  handling  of  the  much-discussed  modern  '  sex  '  problems." 

Literature  says : — " ...  It  leaves  an  impression  deeper  and  more  durable  than  that 
produced  by  works  much  more  ambitious." 

Woman  Adrift :  The  Menace  of  Suffragism.  By 
HAROLD  OWEN.  Second  edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Times.—"  A  timely,  well-reasoned  and  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
case  against  female  suffrage,  which  should  be  widely  studied." 

The  Spectator. — "This  book  covers  most  ably  practically  the  whole  ground  of 
argument — political,  biological,  social — against  granting  the  Parliamentary  Franchise 
to  women.  It  is  written  in  the  right  spirit,  and  says  nothing  in  dispraise  of  women." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  The  most  patient,  the  most  deliberate,  and  the  most 
exhaustive  answer  that  has  been  yet  penned  to  the  demand  for  Woman  Suffrage.  As  a 
dialectical  effort  it  is  indeed  remarkable,  for  it  pursues  the  argument  into  every 
byway  and  recess  where  the  Suffragist  is  likely  to  seek  refuge,  and  insists  upon 
bringing  her  contentions  to  the  issue." 

Ancient,  Curious  and  Famous  Wills.     By  VIRGIL 

M.  HARRIS.     485  pp.,  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  103.  6d.  net. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  well-known  lecturer  on  the  subject  at 
St.  Louis  University.  His  work  deals  with  about  500  wills  obtained 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  beginning  with  the  earliest  times  and 
coming  down  to  the  present  day.  These  wills  range  from  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Virgil  and  Augustus  Cassar  to  Mary  Stuart,  Shakespeare, 
Voltaire,  Wellington,  Washington,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Barnum  and 
Brigham  Young.  The  book  teems  with  anecdotes  and  reading  of  the 
most  entertaining  kind. 

The  History  of  Gravesend  and  its  Surround- 
ings, from  pre-historic  times  to  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  By  ALEX.  J.  PHILIP.  Author  of  "  Gravesend,  the 
Water-gate  of  London,"  etc.,  etc.  In  four  volumes,  125.  6d.  net  each. 

This  history  of  Gravesend  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  only,  the 
edition  being  limited  to  365  copies  of  each  volume,  the  first  volume 
to  be  ready  about  November,  1912.  Subscription  forms,  with  full  parti- 
culars, on  application  to  the  publisher.  The  work  is  one  of  much 
more  than  local  interest,  the  position  of  Gravesend  giving  it  a  place 
in  history  from  ancient  times,  and  its  situation  on  the  Thames  linking 
it  up  with  the  story  of  the  British  navy.  The  author  has  had  special 
facilities  for  collecting  materials,  and  is  animated  by  an  enthusiasm 
which,  together  with  his  experience  in  research  work  and  knowledge 
of  books,  qualifies  him  to  produce  the  history  of  the  town  he  serves 
as  Borough  librarian. 


The  Physiology  of  Faith  and  Fear;  or,  the  Mind 

in  Health  and  Disease.  By  WILLIAM  S.  SADLER,  M.D.  Author 
of  "  The  Science  of  Living ;  or  the  Art  of  Keeping  Well," 
"The  Cause  and  Cure  of  Colds,"  etc.  With  an  Appendix  and 
Index.  Large  Cr.  8vo,  580  pp.,  with  44  full  page  illustrations,  cloth 
gilt,  6s.  net. 

Practically  every  system  of  modern  mental  healing  is  based  on  some 
creed  or  craft  and  dependent  upon  the  acceptance  of  some  particular 
moral  teaching  or  religious  doctrine.  The  author  of  this  work  ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physiologist  and  separ- 
ates its  study  from  association,  not  with  religion  as  a  state  of  mind,  but 
with  any  and  all  particular  systems,  sects,  or  forms  of  religious  belief. 
His  desire  is  not  only  to  call  attention  to  the  power  of  the  mind 
over  the  body,  but  also  to  point  out  the  vast  influence  of  the  body 
over  the  mind,  more  particularly  the  influence  of  the  diseased  or 
disordered  physical  body  on  the  mental  state  and  the  moral 
tendencies.  The  argument  of  the  work  is  pursued  in  simple  language 
divested  of  all  scientific  technicalities  and  laboratory  terminology 
so  that  an  intelligent  schoolboy  may  fully  understand  the  narrative 
and  comprehend  the  conclusions.  The  scientific  value  of  a  sunny 
aspect  to  a  sick  room  has  its  natural  corollary  in  the  physical  value 
of  a  cheerful  spirit  on  a  jaded  body,  and  the  influence  of  faith  and 
hope  in  the  maintenance  of  health  and  the  struggle  with  disease. 
This  work  shows  the  harmful  influence  of  fear  and  the  wholesome 
effect  of  faith  and  belief. 

The  Insanity  of  Genius :  and  the  general  inequality 
of  human  faculty  physiologically  considered.  By  J.  F.  NISBET. 
Author  of  "The  Human  Machine,"  etc.  Sixth  and  new 
edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  DR.  BERNARD  HOLLANDER. 
Crown  8vo,  55.  net. 

For  over  two  thousand  years  some  subtle  relationship  has  been 
thought  to  exist  between  genius  and  insanity.  Aristotle  noted  how 
otten  eminent  men  displayed  morbid  symptons  of  mind,  and  Plato 
distinguished  two  kinds  of  delirium — one  being  ordinary  insanity 
and  the  other  the  spiritual  exaltation  which  produces  poets, 
inventors,  or  prophets  and  which  he  regarded  not  as  an  evil,  but 
as  a  gift  of  the  gods.  The  furor  poiticus  and  the  amabilis  insania 
of  the  Romans  had  reference  to  the  same  phenomenon.  On  the 
other  hand  there  has  always  been  a  strong  body  of  opinion, 
philosophical  and  scientific,  against  the  supposed  connection  of 
genius  with  insanity.  Locke  ascribed  all  intellectual  superiority  to 
education,  and  Dr.  Johnson  maintained  that  genius  resulted  from  a 
mind  of  large  general  powers  being  turned  in  a  particular  direction, 
while  Goethe  held  that  a  man  of  genius  sums  up  in  his  own  person 
the  best  qualities  of  the  family  or  the  race  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  author  enters  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  later  discoveries  and  more  modern  methods  of  investigation  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  localisation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and 
the  establishment  of  kinship  between  an  extensive  group  of  brain 
and  nerve  disorders  which  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that, 
apparently  at  the  opposite  poles  of  human  intellect,  genius  and 
insanity  are,  in  reality,  but  different  phases  of  a  morbid  susceptibility 
of,  or  want  of  balance  in,  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 


. 


Every  Man's  El-dorado — British  South  America. 

By  EDITH  A.  BROWNE.  Author  of  "  Peeps  at  Greece  and  Spain," 
etc.  In  one  volume,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated,  125.  6d. 
net. 

This  is  a  very  welcome  and  informative  work  dealing  with  British 
Guiana — the  "  Magnificent  Province,"  as  it  is  styled,  and  the  only 
British  Colony  in  South  America.  The  author  visited  the  Colony  in 
1910,  and  again  in  1912,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  country  as  a 
commercial  centre  and  as  a  holiday  resort,  and  the  result  is  much 
valuable  first-hand  information  from  both  points  of  view.  Miss 
Browne  sets  forth  clearly  and  concisely  what  has  been  done,  from  an 
industrial  point  of  view,  to  develop  British  Guiana  in  the  past,  and 
discusses  the  future  of  the  Colony  in  relation  to  its  natural  resources, 
and  the  possibilities  and  prospects  of  the  further  development  of  the 
country.  To  the  tourist  in  search  of  a  novel  playground,  the  "  Mag- 
nificent Province  "  should  prove  an  ideal  country.  The  travelling 
facilities  are  such  as  will  enable  him  to  indulge  his  inclination  to 
explore  unbeaten  tracts  without  discomfort,  and  also  enable  him  to 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  fascination  of  new  and  unique  surroundings. 

A    Tour    through    South    America.      By    A.    S. 

FORREST.  Author  of  "  A  Tour  through  Old  Provence,"  etc. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  illustrated,  IDS.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Forrest,  the  well-known  artist  and  literateur,  is  now 
travelling  in  South  America  executing  commissions  for  several 
influential  syndicates,  and  traversing  the  whole  of  the  country  sur- 
rounding the  Panama  Canal.  The  author's  credentials  give  him 
unique  facilities  of  exploration,  and  much  that  will  be  written  and 
illustrated  in  his  book,  will  come  before  the  public  for  the  first  time. 
The  book  will,  therefore,  be  of  first  importance  to  those  wishing  for 
accurate  knowledge,  and  a  picturesque  presentation  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  this  fascinating  country. 

The  Ridge  of  the  White  Waters  :  Impressions  of  a 

Visit  to  Johannesburg,  with  some  Notes  on  Durban,  Delagoa  Bay 
and  the  Low  Country.  By  WILLIAM  CHARLES  SCULLY.  Author 
of  "  Between  Sun  and  Sands,"  "  The  White  Helacourt,"  etc. 
In  one  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  with  illustrations,  6s.  net. 

The  author  of  the  present  most  opportune  and  interesting  volume,  a 
well-known  resident  in  South  Africa,  is  no  mere  surface-seeing  globe- 
trotter. As  a  wanderer,  worker,  hunter  and  magistrate,  he  has  been 
afforded  unique  opportunities  of  which  he  has  taken  full  advantage, 
for  the  study  of  almost  every  side  of  life  in  the  colony,  and  these 
"impressions,"  the  outcome  of,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "a  kind  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle  pilgrimage  to  scenes  where  I  sojourned  eight- and- 
thirty  years  ago,  and  where  the  bones  of  many  of  my  friends  have 
ever  since  mouldered  in  the  hot,  red  sand  ;  to  the  Delagoa  hinterland — 
known  then  as  '  The  Low  Country  ' — through  which  I  helped  to  cut 
the  first  road  from  the  Transvaal  in  1874,  and  to  Johannesburg,  that 
Golden  Calf  which  Anglo-Israel  worships,  and  on  the  site  of  which  I 
once  hunted  blesbucks,"  give  much  interesting  information  regarding 
South  Africa  as  it  is  to-day. 


Guerilla  Leaders  of  the  World.    With  a  preface 

by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald.  By  PERCY  CROSS  STANDING.  Author 
of  "  The  Marshals  of  Napoleon,"  and  part  author  of  "  Our  Naval 
Heroes,"  "  Sea  Kings  and  Sea  Fights, "etc.  Cr.  8vo,illustrated,6s.net. 

Mr.  Cross  Standing,  who  was  special  correspondent  for  Reuter 
during  the  war  between  France  and  Siam,  has  been  able  to  secure 
much  valuable  first-hand  information  concerning  notable  Guerilla 
leaders,  including  Osman  Digna  and  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby,  the  Con- 
federate raider.  Special  notes  by  the  Sirdar  (Lieut. -General  Sir  F.  R. 
Wingate)  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal. 

The  European  in  India.   By  H.  J.  A.  HERVEY.  Author 

of  "  Cameos  of  Indian  Crime."  Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  ias.  6d.  net. 
This  work,  written  by  a  European  many  years  resident  in  India, 
sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  the  life  of  the  European  man  and  woman  in 
that  wonderful  country.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women 
are  dealt  with  :  the  military  man,  the  sailor,  the  civilian — covenanted 
and  uncovenanted — the  medical  man,  the  merchant,  the  press  man,  the 
planter,  the  banker,  the  railway  man,  the  tradesman,  the  pensioner, 
the  loafer,  the  crank,  the  globe  trotter,  the  married  woman— fast  and 
staid — the  "  miss  " — attached  and  unattached — the  grass-widow,  the 
"  scorpion,"  the  belle — reigning  and  pasee — the  goody-goody  woman, 
the  nostalgic  woman,  the  lady  doctor,  the  midwife,  the  "  slavey,"  the 
soldier's  wife,  "  Perdita,"  and  many  others.  The  third  part  of  the  book 
deals  with  life  at  the  hill  stations,  the  coast  stations,  and  the  up-country 
stations,  station  clubs,  dinner  parties,  concerts,  dances,  picnics, 
weddings,  christenings,  funerals,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  This  book  gives  a  very 
clear  ana  interesting  insight  of  European  life  in  India. 

The  White   Slave    Market.    By   MRS.   ARCHIBALD 

MACKIRDY  (Olive  Christian  Malvery),  Author  of  "  The  Soul 
Market,"  etc.,  and  W.  N.  WILLIS,  Author  of  "  What  Germany 
Wants,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  53.  net.  Eighth  edition. 
This  is  an  authoritative  book  of  vital  interest  upon  a  subject  of  great 
public  concern  at  the  present  time.  It  contains  life  stories,  so  strange, 
so  pathetic  and  so  dreadful  that  it  must  make  an  instant  appeal  to  the 
reader's  sympathy  and  sense  of  justice.  No  such  indictment  has  ever 
yet  been  made,  for  the  whole  question  is  treated  of,  and  all  the 
ramifications  of  the  trade  at  Home  and  Abroad  are  laid  bare. 
Ministers,  Members  of  Parliament,  Philanthropic  workers  and  the 
general  public  will  find  here  strange  "  human  documents" — stories  of 
actual  lives  (some  actually  now  being  lived) — that  will  touch  them  to 
tears  and  rouse  them  to  demand  for  the  White  Slaves — inarticulate  — 
helpless  and  unknown,  pity  and  justice.  Both  the  authors  are 
prominent  workers  in  Social  Service — Mrs.  Archibald  Mackirdy  is 
well-known  in  connection  with  active  rescue  work.  Mr.  W.  N.  Willis. 
who  is  responsible  for  the  facts  of  the  present  volume,  was  for  sixteen 
years  a  member  of  the  Australian  Parliament,  and  was  largely 
influential  in  suppressing  the  Trade  in  Australia.  He  has  travelled 
widely,  and  has  spared  no  effort  to  obtain  and  verify  his  information 
regarding  the  Traffic  in  the  East.  The  work  is  written  in  a  straight- 
forward style  to  give  the  plain,  bare  facts  of  the  Trade  as  it  really  is. 
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